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?i.J)omaS Jefferson 


A book by ICHn-rt Hubbard and JiJin J. Lentz 
about the Man whose policy and principles 
are today shapinj; the destiny of our countrj'. 


"•^ — I'KFFERSOX. like Franklin, the tfreut- 
ff 1 est all-rountl man that America hns 
^"'^ produeed, was not an orator, lie was 
a writer, a statesman and a piojjhet. To take 
an acre of men and mold their thoughts into a 
mass was not for him— I.entz ean do it. And 
Lenta Is a .TefTersonian product, and some say 
our hcst Jefferson exponent. Vet there are peo- 
ple who do not like Lenty. — but tliat is noth- 
inR against Lentz. Big i>ersonaKties repel or 
attraet: it depends upon the object ** j* .^ 


The priee of our Jefferson book is 
Tico Dfi/lnrs cnch — sent on suspicion 
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KNOWS NOW 

DiKitor W«a Footed bg Hi* Own Cue far a Ttmc 



It 'g tany tii uniJtMTrfanr! how oriltnurj' pcitple (jet fiioli'd bj' 
coffee whcD doctors themselves aoincL lines fur^^t the facta. 

.A [iIiyMc^inn jiin-uks of his own t^xpiiriwutr!*: 

"I Uad usfJ {-iiffee for j^ears «iid i-ofilly did nol esactly 
believe it wm injunnj; mc Bltliwii;li 1 h'ul palpitAtinn »f tlie 
heart every day. 

" Fhinlly rtnc dfiy a severe and almunt I'lilnl iitt-ark of hcitrt 
Lriiutili^ frijtlitciicd iiii: uiid I give up buth Ivn aitd nuScf, using 
pDslum InsIcHd tnd since thnt. timt- I have t>«d nlisolutcly tm 
licHTt (intpit.ntioii except on one iir twii iiti-usi'ons wben I tried 
u Buuill []U&ntIty of cotfcc which caused severe Irritation and 
proved tn me I nm^t let It nl»ne. 

"when we bejfan uring Paslum II seuiicd weak — tliat 
was because wc did nut make it ai^cuirdiiijf to dircLtions — but 
now we put a liltle bit uf butler In the put when botHng and 
uilun the Pnstum ti) boil full 15 minutes wlilch fives it ths; 
projicr rich tluvtir luid the deep brown etilor. 

" I have advised a preat many of my friends and patlenta 
to leave off coil'cc and drink I'oiitum, in fact I daily flivp thi» 
ttdvit^e." Name given by Poatura Co., Battle Creek, Mieb. 

Many thousands of physielAns use Pustum in p]«nc <of 
And ei'fFec in their own humes and prei^tirtbe 1( to patlenlt. j 
"There's a reason." 

A remarkulile little bwik "Tlie Riwd tn WoUvilk- " eaa 
be found in pkgs. 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal 



LOVE'S LOVERS 

SOMB ladies love the jewels in Love's zone, 
And g^ld-tipped darts he hath for painless play 
In idle scomfal hours he flings away; 
And some that listen to his lute's soft tone 
Do love to vaunt the silver praise their own; 
Some prize his blindfold sight; and there be they 
"Who kissed the wings which brought him yesterday 
And thank his wings to-day that he is flown. 

My lady only loves the heart of Love: 
Therefore Love's heart, my lady, hath for thee 
His bower of unimaglned flower and tree. 
Thete kneels he now, and all a-hungered of 
Thine ejres giay-lit in shadowing hair above. 
Seals with thy mouth his immortality. 

—DANTE GABRIEL ROSSBTTI 




DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AND 
ELIZABETH ELEANOR SIDDAL 

HEN an ambitious young man from the 
J . " provinces '■ signified to Colonel Inger- 
t^ soil his intention of coming to Peoria 
and earning an honest living, he was 
encouraged by the Bishop of Agnosti- 
cism with the assurance that he would 
lind no competition. 
Personally, speaking for my single self, 
I should say that no man is in so dangerous a [Kisition 
as he who has no competition in well doing. Competi- 
tion is not only the life of trade but of everything else. 
There have been times when I have thought that I 
had no competition in truth-telling, and then to prevent 
complacency I entered into competition with myself 
and endeavored to outdo my record. 
The natural concentration of business concerns in one 
line, in one locality, suggests the advantages that 
accrue from attrition and propinquity. Everybody is 
stirred to increased endeavor; everybody Imows the 
scheme which will not work, for elimination is a great 
factor in success; the knowledge that one has is the 
acquirement of all. Strong men must match themselves 
against strong men — good wrestlers will need only 
good wrestlers. And so in a match of wit rivals out- 
classed go unnoticed, and there is always an effort to 
go the adversary one better. 

Our socialist comrades tell us that " emulation " is the 
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LITTLE better word and that " competition " will have to go. 
"JOURNEYS The Tact is that the thing itself will ever remain the 
same; what you call it matters little. We have, how- 
ever, shifted the battle from the purely physical to the 
mental and psychic plane. But it is competition still, 
and the reason competition will remain is because it 
is beauti^l, beneficent and right. It is the desire to 
excel. Lovers are always in competition with each 
other to see who can love most. 

The best results are obtained where competition ia the 
most free and most severe — read history. The orator 
speaks and the man who rises to reply would better 
have something to say. If your studio is next door to 
that of a great painter you would better get you to 
your easel, and quickly, too. 

The alternating current gives power: only an ob- 
structed current gives either heat or light; all good 
things require diBiculty. The Mutual Admiration Soci' 
ety is largely given up to criticism. 
Wit is progressive. Cheap jokes go with cheap people, 
but when you are with those of subtle insight, who 
make close mental distinctions, you should muzzle 
your mood, if perchance you are a bumpkin. 
Conversation with good people is progressive, and 
progressive inversly, usually, where only one sex is 
present. Excellent people feel the necessity of saying 
something better than has been said, otherwise silence 
is more becoming. He who launches a commonplace 
where high thoughts prevail is quickly labeled as one 
who is with the yesterdays that lighted fools a-down 
2 



their way to dusty death. Q Genius has always come 
in groups, because groups produce the friction that 
generates light. Competition with fools is not bad — 
fools teach the imbecility of repeating their perform- 
ances. A man learns from this one, and that; he lops 
off^ absurdity, strengthens here and bolsters there, 
until in his soul there grows up an ideal, which he 
materializes in stone or bronze, on canvas, by spoken 
word, or with the twenty odd little symbols of Cadmus. 
Q Greece had her group when the wit of Aristophanes 
sought to overtop the stately lines of .^achylus; Prax- 
iteles outdid Ictinus; and wayside words uttered by 
Socrates were to outlast them all. 

Rome had her group when all the arts sought to rival 
the silver speech of Cicero. One art never flourishes 
alone — they go together, each man doing the thing he 
can do best. All the arts are really one and this one 
art is simply Expression— the expression of Mind 
speaking through its highest instrument, Han. 
Happy ia the child born into a family u/here there is 
a competition of ideas, and the recurring theme is 
truth .'* S»t 

This problem of education Is not so much of a prob- 
lem after all. Educated people have educated children 
and the recipe for educating your child is this: Educate 
yourself. 
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LITTLE MTT^gL^^^HE Rossettis were educated people, 
"JOURNEYS Ic^^^fl^i) 1 each was educated by all and all by 

each. Individuality was never ironed 
out, for no two were alike and between 
them all were constantly little skir- 
mishes of wit, and any one who tacked 
a thesis on the door had to fight for it. 
Luther Burbank rightly says that chil- 
dren should not be taught rehgious dogma. The souls 
of the Rossettis were not water-logged by reli^oua 
belief formulated by men with less insight and faith 
than they. 

In this they were free. And so we find the father and 
mother, blessed by exile in the cause of liberty, living 
hard, plain lives, in clean yet dingy poverty, with 
never an endeavor to "shine" in society or to pass for 
anything different than what they were, and never in 
debt a penny to the haberdasher, the dressmaker, the 
milliner or the grocer. When they had no money to 
buy a thing they wanted, they went without it. 
Just the religion of paying your way and being kind 
would b« a preny good sort of religion, don't you 
think so? 

So now, behold this little Republic of Letters, father 
and mother and four children: Maria, Christina, Dante 
Gabriel and William Michael. 

The father was a poet, musician and teacher. The 
mother was the housekeeper, adviser and critic, and 
supplied the necessary ballast of commonsense, with- 
out which the domestic dory would surely have turned 
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turtle. Q^Once we hear this good mother saying, "I 
always had a passion for intellect and my desire was 
that my husband and my children might be distin- 
guished for intellect, but now I wish they had a little 
less intellect so as to allow for a little more common- 
sense." 

This not only proves that this mother of four very 
extraordinary and superior children had wit, but it also 
seems to show that even intellect has to be bought 
with a price. 

I have read about all that has been written concerning 
Rossetti and the Preraphaelite Brotherhood by those 
with right and license to speak. And among all those 
who have set themselves down and dipped pen in ink, 
no one that I have found has emphasized the very 
patent truth that it was a woman who evolved the 
"Preraphaelite Idea," and first exemplified it in her 
life and housekeeping. 

It was Frances Polidora Rossetti, who supplied Emer- 
son that fine phrase, " Plain living and high thinking." 
Of course, it might have been ori^nal also with Emer- 
son but probably it reached him via the Ruskin and 
Carlyle route. 

Emerson also said, "A few plain rules suffice," but 
Mrs. Rossetti ten years before put it this way, ■' A 
few plain things suffice." She had a horror of debt 
wrhich her husband did not fiiUy share. She preferred 
cleanly poverty and honest sparsity, to luxury on 
credit. And in her household she had her way. Pos- 
sibly it was making a virtue of necessity, but she did 
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LITTLE it so sincerely and gracefully that prenatally her chil- 
JOURNEYS dren accepted the simplicity of their Preraphaelite 
home as its chief charm. 

Without the Rossettts the Preraphaelite Brother- 
hood would never have existed. It will be remembered 
that the first protest of the Brotherhood was directed 
against " Wilton carpets, gaudy hangings, and ornate, 
strange and peculiar furniture." 

Christina Rossetti once told \ViUiam Morris that when 
she was but seven years old her mother and she con- 
gratulated themselves on the fact that all the furniture 
they had was built on straight and simple lines, that 
it might be easily cleaned with a damp cloth. They 
had no carpets, but they possessed one fine rug in the 
" other room" which was daily brought out to air and 
admire. The Soors were finished in hard oil and on the 
walls were simply the few pictures that they them- 
selves produced, and the mother usually insisted on 
having only " one picture in a room at a time, so as to 
have time to study it." 

So here we get the very quintessence of the entire 
philosophy of William Morris — a philosophy which 
has well been said has tinted the entire housekeeping 
world S* 5» 

In his magazine, somewhat ironically called " Good 
Words," Charles Dickens ridiculed, reviled and be- 
rated the Preraphaelite Idea. Of course, Dickens 
did n't understand what the Rossettis were trying to 
express. He called it pagan, anti- Christian, and the 
glorification of pauperism. Dickens was bom in a 
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debtor's prison — constructively — and he leaped from 
squalor into fussy opulence. He wrote for the rabble, 
and he who writes for the rabble has a ticket to Lim- 
bus one way. The Rossettis made their appeal to the 
Elect Few. Dickens was sired by Wilkina Micawber 
and dammed by Mrs. Nickleby. He w/allowed in the 
cheap and tavrdry, and the gospel of steriing simplic- 
ity was absolutely outside his orbit. Dickens knew no 
more about art than did the prosperous beefeater who 
being partial to the hard sound of the letter, asked 
Rossetti for a copy of •' The Gurm." and thus supplied 
the Preraphaelites a title they thenceforth gleefully 
used A^ S^r 

But the abuse of Dickens had its advantages — it called 
the attention of Ruskin to the little group. Ruskin 
came, he saw, and was conquered. He sent forth such 
a ringing defence of the truths for which they stood 
that the thinking people of London stopped and listened. 
And this caused Holman Hunt to say, "Alas! I fear 
me we are getting respectable." 

Raskin's unstinted praise of this little band of artists 
was so great that he convinced even his wife of the 
truth of his view and as we know she fell in love with 
Millais " the prize-taking cub " and they were married 
and lived happily ever after. 

Ruskin and Morris ^ve^e both born into rich families 
where every luxury that wealth could buy was provided. 
Having much they knew the worthlessness of things 
— they realized what Walter Pater has called " the 
poverty of riches." Dickens had only taken an imBgin* 
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LITTLE ary correspondence course in luxury, and so Wilton 
JOURNEYS carpets and marble mantels gave him a peace which 
religion could not lend. A Wilton carpet was to him a 
Christian prayer rug. 

The joy of discovery was Ruskin's — he found the 
RoBsettis and gave them to the world. Ruslcin was a 
professor at Oxford and in his classes were two insep- 
arables, William Morris and Burne<Jones. They be- 
came infected with the simplicity virus and when 
Bume-Jones vrent up to London, which is down from 
Oxford, he sought out the man who had painted " The 
Girlhood of the Virgin," the picture Charles Dickens 
had advertised by declaring it to be " blasphemously 
Idolatious." S*- i* 

Bume-Jones was so delighted with Rossetti's work 
that he insisted upon Rossetti giving him lessons; and 
then he wrote such a glowing account of the Rossettis 
to his chum, William Morris, that Morris came up to 
see for himself whether these things were true. 
Morris met the Rossettis, spent the evening at their 
home, and went back to Oxford hlled with the idea of 
Utopia, and that the old world would not find rest 
until it accepted the dictum of Mrs. Rossetti, " A few 
plain things suflice." 
It was a woman who brought about the Epoch. 




HE year tSSO was nch in gifts for Ros- 
setti. He was t^wenty-two, handsome, 
intellectual, gifted, the adored pet and 
pride of his mother and two sisters, and 
the hero of the little art group to which 
he belonged. I am not sure but that the 
lavish love his friends had for him made 
A^ him a bit smug and self-satis&ed, for 
we hear of Ruskia saying, " Thank God he is young," 
which remark means all that you can read into it. 
At this time Rossetti had written many poems and at 
least one great one, " The Blessed Damozel." He had 
also painted at least one great picture, " The Girlhood 
of the Virgin," a canvas he vainly tried to sell for forty 
pounds, and which later was to be bought by the 
nation for eight hundred guineas, and now cannot be 
bought for any price, but may be seen by all, on the 
walls of the National Gallery. 

Four numbers of "The Germ" had been printed and 
the venture had sunk into the realm of things that 
Avere. weighted with a debt of one hundred and twenty 
pounds. Of the fifty-one contributions to "The Germ," 
twenty -six had been by the Rossettis. Dante Gabriel, 
always a bit aupers'i'.i-rus, felt sure that the gods were 
trying to turn him from literature to art, but Christina 
felt no comfort in the failure. 

Then came the championship of Ruskin, and this gave 
much courage to the little group. Doubtless none knew 
they stood for so much until they had themselves ex- 
plained to themselves by Ruskin. 
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LITTL,E Then best of all came Bumc-Joncs and Morris, adding 
JOURNEYS their faith to the common fund and proving by cash 
purchases that their admiration was genuine. 
"The Blessed Damozel" was inspired by Poe's "An- 
nabel Lee," only Rossetti carried the sorrow clear to 
paradise while Poe was content to leave it on earth. 
Being a painter of pictures as well as picturing things 
by words Rossetti had in his mind some one who 
might pose for the Damozel. She must be stately, 
sober, serious, tall, and possess "a wondrous length 
of limb," Her features must be strong, individual, and 
she must have personality rather than beauty. A pretty 
woman would never, never do. 

Christina wrote a beautiful sonnet about this Ideal 
Woman. Here it is: 

On* fac* looha out fram all hia canvases 
One B«tf-aani« lif;ur» sils or walks or leans: 
Wo (band bar hidden just behind Ibote screens. 
Thai muTor gave back all her loveliness. 
A queen in opal ot in rub^ dress, 
A namsUss j;irl in freshest summeT -greens, 
A saint, an angel — every canvas means 
The on* sun* mMining, neither mote nor less. 
H* fesds upon h*r fac« b>- day and night. 
And sha with iru* kind eyes looks back on him, 
Fair aa the moon and joyful as the light: 
Not wan with waiting, not with sorrow dim ; 
Not as she is. but was when hope shone bright; 
Not ai she is, but as she fllla his dream. 

Dante Gabriel was becoming moody, dreamy and rael. 
ancholy but not quite so melancholy as he thought he 
was, since the divine joy was his of expressing his 
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melancholy in art. People submerged in melancholy 
are not creative. 

Rossetti was quite sure that nature had never made 
as lovely a woman as he could imagine, and his draw- 
ings almost proved it. But being a man he never gave 
up the quest. 

One day Walter Deverell, one of the Brotherhood, 
came into Rossetti's studio and proceeded to stand on 
his head and then jump over the furniture. After being 
reprimanded and then interrogated as to reasons he 
told what he was dying to tell — i. e., " I have found 
her!" Her name was Elizabeth Eleanor Sidda), and 
she was an assistant to a milliner and dressmaker in 
Oxford Street. She was seventeen years old, 6ve feet, 
eight inches high and ^veighed one hundred and twenty 
pounds. Her hair was of a marvelous coppery low 
tone and her features were those of Sappho. None of 
the assembled Brotherhood had ever seen Sappho but 
they had their ideas about her. As to whether the 
dressmaker's wonderful assistant had intellect and 
soul did not trouble the young man. Dante Gabriel, 
the Nestor of the group, twenty-two and wise was not 
to be swept off his feet by the young and impressible 
enthusiasm of Deverell. aged nineteen. 
He sneezed and calmly continued hia work at the 
easel, merely making in^va^d note of the location of 
the shop where the "find" was located. 
Two hours later Rossetti perceiving himself alone, laid 
aside his brushes and palette, put on his hat and 
walked rapidly toward Oxford Street. He located the 
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LITTLE shop, Btragg'^d past it, first on one side of the street, 
JOURNEYS then on the other, and finally boldly entered on a 
fictitious errand. 

Miss Siddal was there. He stared at her; she looked 
at him in half disdain. Suddenly his knees grew weak 
— he turned and Bed. 

Deverell boldly stalked the quarry the next day in 
company with his mother, who was a customer of the 
shop. He failed to get an interview. A little later the 
mother went back alone, and put the matter before 
Miss Siddal in a purely business light. 
Elizabeth Eleanor was from a very poor family. 
Her father was an auctioneer who had lost his voice, 
and she was glad to increase the meagre pay she was 
receiving by posing for the artists. She was already a 
model — setting off bonnets and gowns, and her first 
idea was that they wanted her for fashion plates. Mrs. 
Deverell did not disabuse her of this idea. 
And so she posed for the class at Rossetti's studio, 
duly gowned as angels are supposed to be draped and 
dressed in paradise. 

Mrs. Deverell was present to give assurance, and all 
went well. The young woman was dignified, proud, 
with a fine but untrained mind. As to her knowledge 
of literature she explained that she had read Tenny- 
son's poems because she had found them on some 
sheets of paper that were wrapped around a pat of 
butter she had bought to take home to her mother. 
QHer general mood was one of silent good nature 
flavored with a dash of pride, and an innocent curie 
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to know how the picture was getting along. It has 
been said that people who talk but little are quiet 
either because they are too full for utterance, or be- 
cause they have nothing to utter. Miss Siddal was 
reserved because she realized that she could never 
talk as picturesquely as she could look. People who 
know their limitations are in the line of evolution. The 
girl was eager and anxious to learn, and Rossetti set 
about to educate her. In the operation he found him- 
self loving her with a mad devotion. 
The other members of the Brotherhood respected this 
very frank devotion and did not enter into competition 
with it, as they surely would have done had it been 
merely admiration. They did not even make gentle fun 
of it — it was too serious a matter with Rossetti — it 
was to him a religion, and was to remain so to the day 
of his death. Within a week after their meeting, ■■ The 
House of Life" began to find form. He wrote to her 
and for her and always and forever she was his model. 
The color of her hair got into his brush and her features 
were enshrined in his heart. 

He called her "Guggums" or "Gug." Occasionally he 
showed impatience if any one by even the lifting of an 
eyebrow seemed to doubt the divinity of the Guggums. 
QThere was no time for ardent wooing on bis part, no 
vacillation nor coyness on hers. He loved her with an 
absorbing passion — loved her for her wonderful physi- 
cal beauty, and what she may have lacked in mind he 
was able to make good. 

And she accepted his love as if it were her due, and as 
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LITTLE if it had always been hers. She was not agitated under 
JOURNEYS the burning impetus, no, she just calmly and placidly 
accepted it as a matter of course. 

It will hardly do to say that she was indifferent, but 
Bume-Jones was led by Miss Siddal's beautiful calm 
to say, " Love is never mutual — one loves and the 
other consents to be loved." 

The family of Rossetti, his mother and sisters, must 
have known how much of the ideal was in his passion. 
Mentally, Miss Siddal was not on their plane, but the 
joy of Dante Gabriel was their joy, and so they never 
opposed the inevitable. He, however, acknowledged 
Christina's mental superiority by somewhat imperi- 
ously demanding that Christina should converse tvith 
Miss Siddal on "great themes." 

Ruskia has added his endorsement to Miss Siddal's 
^wo^th by catling her "a glorious creature." 
Dante Gabriel's own descriptions of Elizabeth Eleanor 
are too much retouched to be accurate, but William 
Rossetti. who viewed her with a critical eye describes 
her as "tall, finely formed, with lofty neck, regular 
yet uncommon features, greenish-blue unsparkling 
eyes, large perfect eyelids, brilliant complexion and a 
lavish wealth of dark molten-gold hair," 
In the diary of Madox Brown for October 6, 18S4: 
"Called on Dante Rossetti. Saw Miss Siddal, looking 
thinner and more death-like, and more beauti^l and 
more ragged than ever; a real artist, a nroman without 
parallel for many a long year. Gabriel as usual diffuse 
and inconsequent in his work. Drawing wonderful and 
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lovely Gugg^ms one after another, each one a fresh 
charm, each one stamped with immortality, and his 
picture never advancing. However he is at the wall 
and I am to get him a white calf and a cart to paint 
here ; would he but study the Golden One a little more. 
Poor Gabriellol" 

In Elizabeth Eleanor's manner there was a morbid 
languor and dreaminess, put on, some said for her 
lover like a Greek gown, and surely encouraged by 
him and pictured in his Dantesque creations. Always 
and forever for him she was the Beata Beatrix. 
His days were consumed in writing poems to her or 
painting her, and if they were separated for a single 
day he wrote her a letter, and demanded that she 
should write one in return, to nrhtch we bear once of 
her gently demurring. She, however, took lessons in 
drawing, and often while posing would work with her 
pencil and paper. 

Ruskin was so pleased with her work that he offered 
to buy everything she did, and finally a bargain was 
struck and he paid her one hundred pounds a year and 
took everything she drew. 

Possibly this does not so much prove the worth of her 
work as the generosity of Ruskin. 

The dressmaker's shop had been able to get along 
without its lovely model, and art had been the gainer. 
At one time a slight cloud appeared on the horizon — 
another " find" had been located. Rossetti saw her at 
the theatre, ascertained her name and called on her 
the next day and asked for sittings. 
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LITTLE Her name was Miss Burden. She was very much like 
JOURNEYS Miss Siddal, only her face was pale and her hair wavy 
and black. She was statuesque, picturesque, of good 
family, and had a wondrous poise. Rossetti straight- 
way sent for William Morris to come and admire her. 
William Morris came, and married her in what Rossetti 
resentfully called "an unbecoming and insufficiently 
short space of time," 

For some months there was a marked coldness between 
Morris and Rossetti, but if Miss Siddal was ever dis- 
turbed by the advent of Miss Burden we do not know 
it. Whistler has said that it was Mrs. Morris who gave 
immortality to the Pre raph a elites by supplying them 
stained glass attitudes. She posed as Saint Michael, 
Gabriel and Saint John the Beloved, and did service 
for the types that required a little more sturdiness 
than Miss Siddal could supply 3^ The Bume-Jones 
dream-women are a composite of Miss Siddal and 
Mrs. Morris, but Rossetti painted their portraits before 
he saw them, and loved them on sight because they 
looked like his Ideal. 
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N 18SS, after Dante Gabriel and Eliza- 
1^ beth Eleanor had been engaged for five 
years, Madox Brown asked Rossetti 
this very obvious question, "Why do 
you not marry her?" One reason was 
that Rossetti was afraid if he mcU'ried 
her he would lose her. He doted on 
A^ her, fed on her, still wrote sonnets 
just for her, and counted the hours when they parted 
before he could see her again. Miss Siddal was not 
quite firm enough in moral and mental fibre to cut out 
her own career. She deferred constantly to her lover, 
adopted his likes and dislikes and went partners %vith 
him even in his prejudices. They dwelt in Bohemia, 
which is a good place to camp, but a very poor place 
in which to settle down. 

The precarious ways of Bohemia do not make for 
length of days. Miss Siddal seemed to fall into a de- 
cline, her spirits lost their buoyancy, she grew nervous 
when required to pose for several hours at a time. 
Rossetti scraped together all of his funds and sent her 
on atrip alone through France. She fell sick there and 
we hear of Rossetti working like mad on a canvas so 
as to sell the picture and send her money. 
When she returned, a good deal of her old time beauty 
seemed to have vanished — the fine disdain — that noble 
touch of scorn was gone, and Rossetti wrote a sonnet 
declaring her more beautiful than ever. Rusldn thought 
he saw the hectic Hush of death upon her cheek. 
Sorrow, love, ill health, poverty, tamed her spirit, and 
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LITTI/B Swinburne telling of her, years after, speaks of "her 
JOURNEYS matchless loveliness, courage, endurance, humor and 
sweetness — too dear and sacred to be profaned by any 
attempt at expression." 

Rossetti writing to Allingham says, "It seems to me 
when I look at her v^orking. or too ill to Avork, and 
think of how many without one tithe of her genius or 
greatness of spirit have granted them abundant health 
and opportunity to labor through the little they can or 
will do. while perhaps her soul is never to bloom, nor 
her bright hair to fade, but after hardly escaping from 
degradation and corruption all she might have been 
must sink again unproBtably in that deirk house where 
she was born. How truly she may say, ■ No man cared 
for my soul.' I do not mean to make myself an excep- 
tion, for how long have I known her, and not thought 
of this till so late — perhaps too late." 
In Rossetti's love for this beautiful human lily there 
was something very sel&sh. the selfishness of the 
artist who sacrifices everything and everybody, even 
himself to get the work done. 

Rossetti's love for Miss Siddal was sincere in its insin- 
cerity. The art impulse was supreme in him and love 
iwas secondary. The nine years" engagement, with the 
uncertain, vacillating, forgetful, absent-minded habits 
of erratic genius to deal with, wore out the life of this 
beautiful creature. 

The mother instinct in her had been denied — nature 
had been set at naught, and art enthroned. When the 
physician told Rossetti that the lovely Itly was to fade 
16 



and die, he straightway abruptly married her, swear- 
ing he would nurse her back to life. He then gave her 
the "home" they had so long talked of, three little 
rooms, one all hung with her own drawings and none 
other. He petted her, Invited in the folks she liked 
best, gave little entertainments, and both declared that 
never were they so happy. 

She suffered much from neuralgia, and the laudanum 
taken to relieve the pain had grown into a necessity. 
QOn the tenth of February, 1862, she dined with her 
husband and Mr. Svrinburne at a nearby hotel. Rossetti 
then accompanied her to their home, and leaving her 
there went alone to give his wreekly lecture at the 
Working Men's College. ^Vhen he returned in two 
hours he found her unconscious from an overdose of 
laudanum. She never regained consciousness, breath- 
ing her last a few hours later. 
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";:=^HE grief of Rossetti on the death of his 
I . wife was pitiable. His Mends feared for 
his sanity, and had he not been closely 
watched it is possible that one grave 
would have held the lovers. He re- 
proached himself for having neglected 
her. He cursed art and literature for 
\^ having seduced him away from her. 
and thus allowed her to grope her way alone. He 
prophesied what she might have been had he only 
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LITTLE devoted himself to ber as a teacher, and by encourage- 
j JOURNEYS ment allowed her soul to bloom and blossom. '■ 1 should 
have worked through her hand and brain," he cried. 
<( He gathered all the poems he had written to her, 
including "The House of Life," and tying them up 
with one of the ribbons she had worn, placed the 
precious package by stealth in her coffin, close to the 
cold heart that had stopped pulsing forever. And so 
the poems Avere buried writh the body of the woman 
who had inspired them. 

Was it vanity that prompted Rossetti after aeven years 
to have the body exhumed and recover the poems that 
they might be given to the world? I do not think so, 
else all men who print the things they write are in- 
spired by vanity. Rossetti was simply unfortunate in 
being placed before the public in a moment of spiritual 
undress !^ Everybody is ridiculous and preposterous 
every day, only the public does not see it, and there- 
fore the acts are not ridiculous and preposterous. The 
conduct of the lovers is always absurd to the onlooker, 
but the onlooker has no business to look on — he is a 
false note in a beautiful symphony, and should be 
eliminated. 

3^ Rossetti in the transport of his grief, filled with 
bitter regret, and a welling heart for one who had done 
so much for him, gave into her keeping as if she were 
just going on a journey, the finest of his possessions. 
It was no sacrifice— the poems were hers. 
At such a time do you think a man is revolving in his 
mind business arrangements with Barabbas? 
20 



The years passed and Rossetti again began to write, 
for God is good. 

The grief that can express itself is well diluted, in fact 
grief often is a beneficent stimulus of the ganglionic 
cells. The sorrow that is dumb before men and which 
if it ever cries aloud, seeks first the sanctity of solitude, 
this is the only sorrow to which Christ in pity turns 
His eye or lends His ear. 

The paroxysms of grief had given way to calm re- 
Section. The river of his love was just as deep, but the 
current was not so turbulent. Expression came bring- 
ing balm and myrrh. And so on the advice of his 
friends, endorsed by his own promptings, the grave 
was opened and the package of poems recovered. 
It V/3S an act that does not bear the close scrutiny of 
the unknowing mob. And I do not wronder at the fierce 
hate that sprang up in the breast of Rossetti when a 
hounding penny-a-liner In London sought to picture 
the stealthy ghoul-like digging in a grave at midnight 
and the recovery of what he called "a literary bauble." 
As if the man's vanity had gotten the better of his love, 
or as if he had changed his mind) Men who know know 
that Rossetti had not changed his mind — be had 
only changed his mood. 

The suggestion that gentlemen poets about to deposit 
poems in the coffins of their lady-loves should have 
copies of the originals carefully made before so doing, 
was scandalous. However, when this was followed 
up %vith the idea that Rossetti should, after exhuming 
the poems, have copies made and place these back in 
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LITTLE the coflin, and that the performance of midnight dig- 
JOURNEYS ging was nothing less than petit larceny from a dead 
woman, wtnessed by the Blessed Damozel leaning 
over the bar of Heaven — in all this we get an offense 
in literature and good taste ^vhich in Kentucky or 
Arizona would surely have cost the penny>a-liner 
his life. 

If these poems had not been recovered the world 
would have lost "The House of Life," a sonnet series 
second not even to the "Sonnets from the Portuguese," 
and the immortal sonnets of Shakespeare. 
The way Rossetti kept the clothing and all the little 
nothings that had once belonged to his wife revealed 
the depth of love — or the foolishness of it, all depend- 
ing upon your point of view. Mrs. Millais tells of calling 
at Rossetti's house in Cheyne Walk in 1870, neariy 
ten years after the death of Elizabeth Eleanor, and 
having occasion to hang her wraps in a wardrobe, per- 
ceived the dresses that had once belonged to Mrs. 
Rossetti hanging there from the same hooks with 
Rossetti's raiment. Rossetti apologized for the seem- 
ing confusion and said, "You see, if I did not find 
traces of her all over the house I should surely die." 
QA year after the death of his wife Rossetti painted 
the wonderful Beata Beatrix a portrait of Beatrice 
sitting in a balcony overlooking Florence. The beau- 
tiful eyes filled with ache, dream and expectation 
are closed, as if in a transport of calm delight. An 
hour glass is at hand and a dove is just dropping a 
poppy — the Sower of sleep and death — into her open 
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hands. Of course the picture is a portrait of the dear, 
dead wife, and so in all the pictures thereafter painted 
by Dante Gabriel for the twenty years he lived, you 
perceive that while he had various models, in them 
all he traced resemblances to this first, last and only 
passion of his life. 
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N William Sharpe's fine little book, "A 
Record and a Study," I find this: 

As to the personality of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti much has been written since 
his death, and it is now widely known 
that he was a man who exercised an 
almost irresistible charm over those 
with whom he was brought in contact. 
His manner could be peculiarly win- 
ning, especially with those much younger than himself, 
and his voice was alike notable for its sonorous beauty 
and for the magnetic quality that made the ear alert 
when the speaker was engaged in conversation, recita- 
tion or reading. I have heard him read, some of them 
Over and over again, all the poems in the "Ballads 
and Sonnets,*' and especially in such productions as 
"The Cloud Confines" was his voice as stirring as a 
trumpet note, but where he excelled was in some of 
the pathetic portions of "The Vita Nuova" or the 
terrible and sonorous passages of " L'lnfemo," when 
the music of the Italian language found full expression 
indeed. His conversational powers I am unable ade- 
quately to describe, for during the four or five years 
of ray intimacy with him he suffered too much to be a 
brilliant talker, but again and again I have seen in- 
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LITTLE stances of that marvelous gift that made him at one 
JOURNEYS time a Sidney Smith in wit and a Coleridge in elo- 
quence. In appearance he was if anything rather above 
middle height, and, especially latterly somewhat stout; 
his forehead was of splendid proportions, recalling 
instantaneously the Stratford bust of Shakespeare; and 
his gray blue eyes were clear and piercing, and char- 
acterized by that rapid penetrative gaze so noticeable 
in Emerson. He seemed always to me an unmistak- 
able Englishman, yet the Italian element was fre* 
quently recognizable; as far as his own opinion was 
concerned he was wholly English. Possessing a thor- 
ough knowledge of French and Italian he was the 
fortunate appreciator of many great works in their 
native tongue, and his sympathies in religion, as in 
literature, were truly catholic. To meet him even once 
was to be the better for it ever after; those who ob- 
tained his friendship cannot well say all it meant and 
means to them; but they know they are not again in 
the least likely to meet with such another as Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 

In Walter Hamilton's book, "Esthetic England," ia 
this bit of most vivid prose: 

Naturally the sale of Rossetti's effects attracted a 
large number of persons to the gloomy old-fashioned, 
residence in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and many of the 
articles sold went for prices very far in excess of their 
intrinsic value, the total sum realized being over three 
thousand pounds. But during the sale of the books, on 
that line July afternoon, in the dingy study hung round 
with the lovely but melancholy faces of Proserpine 
and Pandora, despite the noise of the throng and the 
witticisms of the auctioneer, a sad feeling of desecra- 
tion must have crept over many of those who were 
present at the dispersion of the household goods and 
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gods of that man who so hated the vulgar crowd. 
Gazing through the open mrindows they could see the 
tall trees waving their heads in a sorrowful sort of way 
in the summer breeze, throwing their shifty shadows 
over the neglected grass-grown paths, once the haunt 
of the stately peacocks, whose mediscval beauty had 
such a strange fascination for Rossetti, and whose 
feathers are now the accepted favors of his apostles 
and admirers. And so their gaze would wander back 
again to that mysterious face upon the wall, that face 
as some say the grandest in the world, a lovely one 
in truth, with its wistful, woeful, passionate eyes, its 
sweet, sad mouth with the full red lips; a face that 
seemed to say the sad old lines: 

'Tis better to have loved aod lost, 
Than naver to have loved at all. 

And then would come the monotonous cry of the 
auctioneer to disturb the reverie, and call one back to 
the matter-of-fact world which Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
painter and poet, has left — Goingl — Going! — Gone! 
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To Banks, Trust Compamies, Rail- 
roads, Factories, Depeurtment Stores 




'\A/E can supply the following booklets, by 

VV Elbert Hubbard, by the thousand, vnth 

your advertisment on front or back pages of 

cover, all in de luxe form :>» ^x^ .'^ .&<^ .'^ ii> 
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Roycroft Bindery 


^w^HILE away on your sumroer vacntion is « good 
^ 1 ^ time to liave your books fixed up. Send them to 
\l^ us and when you get back home in the fall and 
settle down they will be all ready for you. 
H Have you not some book that you bold dear, and want 
fixed up to he«d your library '! 

It' so, just ask nur Mr. Kinder to make you some- 
thing difterent, 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora 
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Roycroft Summer School 

y^-^HERE are Free Classes in Book- 
■ '^ J binding, Domestic Science, Ex- 
^^^X pression and Designing, also daily 
lectures on Art, Music, Literature, Physi- 
ology, Nature-Study, History and Right 
Living. Daily Walks and Talks afield — 
Trips to the Woods, Lake, Camps, Etc. 

The Rates at the ROYCROFT INN are Two 

Dollars a Day and upward, according to Room 

^4^k>^HE edacatioD gained at the expense of nerves and 
■ } dJgcstioD is of small avail. Wc learn in times of 

^^H^r plcn$urablc animation, by doing, thru expression, 
thrumu.Kic, and the manifold influences of beauty and harmony. 
Ct'fhc intent of The Hoyrj^lert is not to impart truth, but 
ntlier to create an atmosphere in which wuIb can grow. 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, Erie County, New York 



PRINTING 

lOME people who have seen our 
printing have liked it so well 
they have come to us and in- 
sisted upon our doing work for 
them J* We are good-natured 
and have been unable to refuse, 
though at times it necessitated 
the shelving of our own business. However 
we arc prci>ared now. We have not been 
printing de luxe books eleven years without 
aecumulating traditions as to what good 
printing is, and our experience and equip- 
ment are at the service of those who are un- 
able to find what they want elsewhere. A 
folder that is our work is worthy and finds a 
place in many a collection of specimens. And 
if that folder tells your story you may be sure 
it will be read. The way a dish is served at 
table has all to do whether it is tempting or 
not, 6i the thing you want to tell the public in 
catalog or booklet printed by us inWtes reading. 

C WriLc to otir MR. ROSEN. Supcrintcndv^t of Printing, for 

THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N.Y. 



T is a curious rcflec- 
tion. that the ordi- 
nary private person 
who collects objects of 
a modest luxury, has 
nothing about him so 
old as liis books. If a 
wave of the rod made 
every thing around 
him disappear that did not exist a century 
ago, he would suddenly find himself with 
one or two sticks of furniture, perhaps, 
but otherwise alone with his books. Let 
the work of another century pass, and cer- 
tainly nothing but these little brown vol- 
umes would be left, so many caskets full of 
tenderness and passion, disapix)inted ambi- 
tion, fruitless hoiie. self- torturing envy, 
conceit, aware, in maddening lucid mo- 
ments, of its own folly. — Edmund Gosse. 
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The Roycroft Inn 

( THE PHALANSTERIE) 

Conducted by The Roycroftert in Conneo 
tion with the Work of the Roycroft Shop 

/^'HERE are Out-of-Door Sleeping Rooms 
\^ wilh In-Door Dressing-Rooms attached, 
Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Turkish Baths, Run- 
ning Water, Art Gallery, Chapel, Camp in the 
Wooiis, Library, Music Room, Ballroom, Garden 
and Wood Pile. 

TKere arc Classes and Lectures covering ihc fol- 
lowing subjects: Art, Music, Literature, Physiol- 
ogy, Nature-Study, History and Right-Living. 
Daily walks and talks afield — trips to the woods, 
'lake, Roycroft Camp, etc., etc. 
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Roycroft Furniture 

fHE luxury of complete sat- 
isfaction is yours when you 
become the possessor of 

Roycroft Furniture 

The art of all craft work is 
that the form suggests the 
use. You never have to ask what a piece 
of Roycroft Furniture is for. This is why 
it never goes out of style. It is not the re- 
sult of a passing mood. It possesses the 
universality of things made by the old 
peoples who made things for their own 
use. And the reason our work possesses 
this quality is that every article we make 
was Brst made for our own use. Send for 
our new catalog, and write for special 
proposition if you need a quantity > > j* 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

FURNITURE DEPARTMENT 
EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 
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Love, Life and Work 

By ELBERT HUBBARD 
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\ COLLECTION of essays, being a 

book of opinions, reasonably good- 
natured, concerning how (o attain 
the highest happiness for one's self with 
the least possible harm to others. 
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GOAT SKINS 

\'>'lvct liiiish: stant|*ed discreetly in corner 
wilJi Uuycrnfl trndf-mark j« Suitable for 
sproads, pillow-s ur other uses tbut iniladi may 
'I' it, I'oliiri; Brown, Bray. ecni. old roit- 
Ac tnoTwiu Si/c: Between five Ac nglit sq. ft. 

THE PRICE IS $1.50 EACH, BY MAIL 
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LOUNGE PILLOWS 

Simiily two whole Koat skins laecd togcttuT 
(ivrr a [Jillow, with Boyerofl murk in coriitT. 
Very dfcorative and artistic. We have the 
pillows Willi cdRCH cut square and laced ov^er 
and <ivtT, or with flaps still on and edges u«- 
trimiiifd. Colors: Brown, gray, ecru, old rose 
and nianmn. Sisic: Twenty by twenty inehes. 

THE PRICE IS $4.00 AND $5.00 (*'tS!y). 
THE RO YCROFT E RS 

Kjist Aurora, whieh is in Krie County, \. V. 
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I-lKAl.TIIY wnUlands united 
mil the Just and 111 e True, its 
:inafrnctJtrniDiic»ll«eirvrilh 
tlie pule, !ui tluit br Miuidt lo 
jtll lictuildTcrs tike a triuufMrt^nt 
ubjed between lliem nnd the 
tviti, i\- whv>so journeys toward 
tlic suii. jcmrncyn towArd Ihal 
|H:r!Kiii. Hl- a thos the medium "f the tiisbcat iufluem-c 
to all not on tlir umc Irrcl. Thus, men uf elinrai-lcr are 
llie coosrieuoe of tlie society lo whU-ti Uiej bi^louK. 
QThe n*tur«1 mnwure of this [wwer U the resistxiicc 
of viKURistaaci-s •)* Impure men eonstdrr life lu it is 
reflc<'lrd in npinionx, cventii, atid penatu. They caa- 
not we the actjon until it \% dune. Yet lU moml 
cUment prrc\iittcd in the ai-tor, and its (luality as 
rinhl or wniug It was easy to predict. EvcrylhijiB in 
nature » bi)>ular, or lux a (KMitivc and nejrntiTe pale. 
There i» a mnlc and a female, a spirit & a fael. a mtrth 
and n south. Spirit is the (wstUvr, the event is the tien- 
ative. Will is the north, aetlon the south pole. Charaetcr 
inny be ranked sm luivinfc its natural plooc in the north. 
It shares the uLii|;nctic euireiita of the *yitem. The 
feeble M>ul« arc ilratrti to the aonth or neffativc pole. 
They look, at lie pr>fit or hurt of ike aciioB. They 
never behold a pttndplc until it it lodged in a person. 
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St WILLIAM MARION REEUY 

THE RUVCROKTERS ukc 
ntuch joy in Mr. Rcoiv's 
book. Mr. Reedy \\a& hccn 
writing for twenty-five ycare. 
and this is his first printed 
volume. He is as indifferent 
to the praise of posterity as 
Sljakespearc, and as careless of fame as Shelley, 
whose crcatifins were saved from forgetfulncss 
hy the daughter of Mar>- Wollstonccraft. And 
it was only tii rough the insight and admiration 
of a Good Woman that tliis collection of 
"Fantasies" was made — no credit to Reedy 
Ixrj'ond the writing! * 

The volumes can be disanncxcd for TwO' 
Dollars each in the regular edition — ^limp 
leather, silk lined. A few on japan Vellum, 
bound in thrcc-quartcni Levant, hand-t(K>lcd, 
Ten Dollars each. Two copies in I'ull Le\:int, 
specially tooled by Mr. Kinder, I'"ift>' Dollars 
each. Sent on suspicion '1' -J* 4" ■>■ -i' 
THE ROYCROFTERS, Ea»t Aurora, N. Y. 
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THK BOY FROM MlSSOURr VALLEY AND OTHEK 
GOOD THINGS, by Etb«n Habtwd; R. II- UmcfACo^ H. Yl 

^^^RA £LBERTUShs><li>nc li again. ll« kai wriim 
^fllv 3 p4«3clim»ni ihai talkti ticht Inte a i> -- 

II anii is bo ainkins. *o »ppta\ii\^ and so : i 

WM U inotkt imprcHslv*. Tbos« ware tl)a cttanclKttUC* 
^fc'^ of "The Message to Oaicn." 
The moil cuccasslul cisar cvsr poblUbad, boib from ibe naad- 
poinl o! ssIuH and of m»iil, wa« KubbKfd'e "Hvisai:* to 
Garcia." o[ wbvcb buniiiedEol thousands of copMSfrM* printed. 
ll won sdniirailoii nwiywhsc* anil, inw« iniponttni •till, ii was 
rccogniicd as a gical up- lifiing. educating: and slim uUtin£ tone. 
({ *-Th« Boy From Uii^ourt Valley" Li as diract, ma n^i^irl* 
ajid as foiceful ai»d camesi as the "Messast." Il a ot.- o! 
Kublmid'* beat talks and as usual it ttachei lis ]uji.:iu-.i 
moial. Il in even a more appnaling ■'pmachmanl " thji;: ttie 
Gitcia talk, because the Boy is a very human bill* fellow wha 
(«t* ti^hl next to your Itiddan Ivndatnass. H* and his Uttl*. 
stoty ousht to be known to vvery yoatta in the bnd. It will b*i 
* boner and a inoia pto>p»roiu land whon Mr. Hubbard*s D«iir 
inesiaKe is made familiar to alt ib« people. 
Tbcto aic balf a doicn oihoi- good ihlnes bound up In tbU litil« 
book thai are all uroilh reading and Mhiin read will not Boon be 
foTKolten. Hubbatd's woids and his views have a way of lin- 
prestiiiiK lbw:nt>elv»K deeply oii his traders. He is ever checifttl 
and nparklicg a* well as gifted with d«p insight into buntan 
nattiie. Tbe littl* book is M>Id h>t ten cenia—aboui on* hun- 
dredth of its real value to ih* reader. —JiiMn/'s cAmtrieau J^ 
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DUBIOUS 

'Alraal W>uil Her HiuUnd VftmU S*t> 



A Allcli. nunuui ttiiid I'oslum FwmI Coffn bccBiMc ordfnitrj 

Wtffec dIssKrevd with hrr nrni ln-r hiwlmiid. Slti- write*: 

"My liiiifbuid WHS !ik-k for three jrc«n witli caurib of ibr 
blsdrlcr, and itulpitatlui] of Itic hcftrt, i-anan] by onfl^ Vw 
Wiiabli- tij work at all Htiil in licil (Mirt iif llic Uiue, 

" I hid stomach [.rouble, was weak aud fretful mi 1 ronid not 
attend to my hounewurk — liotti uf us iixinjl eoVve all iJtc time 
aud not reulklng it wuh harmful. 

Ooi: □Kirniiig tht; ErotTr'* wife «id she belivveil ottNTre 
was the cause of our tntuble utid advtticd FosLiim. I ttmk tt 
hornc rather dubious about wlint roy liualmnd wita]d imf— -hit 
wait fund of coffee. 

"But I took (TofFcc ri^ht off the t«blp and we bavcn'i vst^i 
a (.'i:p of it sitiL'f. Yim should hiive seen tlie i^lianire in iM anc) 
now ni.c husband never complains of hcoi't [inl|jJtation nny more. 
My atomncli trouble went ttwnjr in two wfida nfier I l>e)r»n 
Postum, My children love It and It does them good, which 
can't be wiid of coHee. 

*A lady vialted us who was always half sick. I told her 
Vd makt her a rup of Pt^tum, She snid it whs CnnttlftM rtuB', 
but sht watched me make it, boiling it Uioroughly for 1-^ mln- 
ute-jt, nnd when done she said it was splendid. Imx\s tiaiUng 
brings out the Havor and food i|uality." Name ei^cn by 
rtwtiim Co., Battle Crt-ck, Mich. 

Read the little book, "The Road lo Wellvlllt," ht pkv-l 
There's a reason." 



Fenelon and 
Madame Guyon 



F e n e 1 o n and 
Madame Guyon 



SOME lime before the marruige af my dftugbtar, I had became kc- 
quainted with the Abbe Penelon, and the family into irtiich ahe 
bad entered being among bis ftienda, I had the opportunitj' of aaeing 
him there many times. We had converaationa on the subject of the 
inner life, in which he offered many objectiona to tne. I anaworad 
him with my usual ainiplicity. He gave me oppoitunlty to thoroug'hly 
explain to him my expeiiences. The difficulties he offered only served 
to make clear to him tfae root of my sentiments ; therefore no one baa 
been better able to undeiatand them than he. This it is which, in the 
sequel, has served for the foundation of the persecution raised against 
him, as his answers to the Bishop of Meanx have made known to 
all persons who have read them without pisjudica. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP MADAME GUYON. 

'," ' 




Fenelon and Madame Guyon 

HAVE been reading the "Autobiog- 
raphy of Madame Guyon." All books 
that live are autobiographies, because 
no writer is interesting save as he 
writes about himself. All literature is 
a confession — there is only one kind of 
ink, and it is red. Some people say the 
autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Is the most interesting book written by an American. 
It surely has one mark of greatness — indiscretion. 
It tells of things inconsequential, irrelevant and 
absurd. For instance, the purchase of a penny loaf 
by a moon-faced youth with outgrown trousers, who 
walked up Market Street, in the city of Philadelphia, 
munching his loaf, and who saw a girl sitting in a 
doorway, laughing at him. 

What has that to do with literature ? Everything, for 
literature is a human document, and the fact that he 
of the moon-face got even with the girl who laughed 
at him by going back and marrying her, gives us a pic- 
ture not soon forgotten. 

Everybody is entertaining when he writes about him- 
self because he is discussing a subject in which he is 
vitally interested — iwhether he understands the theme 
is another thing. The fact that Madame Guyon did 
not understand her theme does not detract from the 
interest in her book, it rather adds to it — she is so in- 
tensely prejudiced. Franklin was the very king of 
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LITTLE humorists, and in humor Madame Guyon was a pau- 
JOURNEYS per 3^ S* 

There is not a smile In the whole big book from cover 
to cover — not a smile, save those the reader brings to 
bear. 

Madame Guyon lays bare her heart, but she does it by 
indirection. In this book she keeps her left hand well 
informed of what her right hand is doing. Her multi- 
masked ego tells things she must have known, but 
which she didn't know she knew, otherwise she 
would not have told us. We get the truth by reading 
between the lines. The miracle is that this book should 
have passed for a work of deep religious signiBcance, 
and served as a text>book for religious novitiates for 
three centuries. 

Madame Guyon was a woman of intellect, damned 
with a dower of beauty — sensitive, alert, possessing 
an impetuous nature that endeavored to find its grati- 
fication in religion. Born into a rich family, and mar- 
rying a rich man, unkind fate gave her time for intro- 
spection, and her mind became morbid through lack 
of employment for het hands. 

Work would have directed her emotions to a point 
where they would have been useful, but for the lack 
of which she was feverish, querulous, impulsive — al> 
ways looking for offense, and of course finding it. Her 
pride was colossal, and the fact that it found form in 
humility must have made her a sore trial lo her friends.. 
QThe confessional seems a natural need of humanity, 
but when an intiospective hypochondriac acquires the 
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conreastonal habit, she is a pesfTO'CgooC 
likely to be 3 prey to a bad one. 

A vroman in this condition of mind confesses sins she 
never committed, and she may commit sins of which 
she is unaware. 

The highly emotional, unappreciated, misunderstood 
mroman, noisily bearing her cross alone, is a type well 
known to the pathologist. In modern times when she 
visits a dentist's office the doctor hastily summons his 
assistant, like unto the Prince of Pilsen who in the 
presence of the strenuous wido^v, seizes his friend 
convulsively and groans, "Don't leave me — don't leave 
me! I am up against it." 

This type of woman is never commonplace — she is 
the victim of her qualities, and these qualities in the 
case of Madame Guyon were high ambition, great in- 
tellect, impelling passion, self-reliance. Had she been 
less of a woman she would have been more -t^ She 
thinks mostly of herself, and intense selfishness is ap- 
parent even in her humility. The tragedy of her life lay 
in that she bad a surplus of time and a plethora of 
money and these paved the way for introspection and 
fatty enlargement of the ego. Let her tell her own story: 

QMy God: Since you wish me to write a life so worth- 
less and extraordinary as mine, and the omissions I 
made in the former have appeared to you too consider- 
able to leave it in that state, I wish with all my he2irt, 
in order to obey you, to do what you desire of me. 
I was bom according to some accounts, on Easter 
Even, 13th of April — although my baptism was not 
until the 24th of May — in the year 1648, of a father and 
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LITTLE mother who made profession of very great piety, par- 
JOURNEYS ticularly my father, who had inherited it from his 
ancestors; for one might count, from a very long time, 
almost as many saints in his family as there were 
persons ^vho composed it. I was born, then, not at the 
full time, for my mother had such a terrible fright that 
she brought me into the world in the eighth month, 
when it is said to be almost impossible to live. I no 
sooner received life than I was on the point of losing it, 
and dying without baptism. 

My life was only a tissue of ills. At two and a half 
years, I was placed at the Ursulines, where I remained 
some time. Afterwards they took me away. My mother 
who did not much love girls, neglected me and aban- 
done4 me too much to the care of women who neglected 
me also; yet you, Omy God, protected me, for accidents 
v/eie incessantly happening to me, occasioned by my 
extreme vivacity; I fell. A number of accidents happened 
to me which 1 omit for brevity. 1 was then four years 
old, when Madame the Duchess of Montbason came 
to the Benedictines. As she had much friendship for 
my father, she ask him to place me in that House when 
she would be there, because I was a great diversion 
to her. I was atway v/ith her, for she much loved the 
exterior God had given me. I do not remember to have 
committed anyconsiderable faults in that house. I saw 
there only good examples, and as my natural dispo- 
sition was toward good, I followed it when I found 
nobody to turn me aside from it. I loved to hear talk 
about God, to be at church, and to be dressed as a 
nun. One day I ims^ined that the terror they put me 
into of hell was only to intimidate me because I was 
very bright, and I had a little archness to which they 
gave the name of cleverness. 

I wished t* go to confession without saying anything to 
any one, but as I was very small, the mistress of the 
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boarders carried me to confession and remained with 
me. They listened to me, She was astonished to Hear 
that I first accused myself of having thoughts against 
the faith, and the confessor beginning to laugh, asked 
me what they were. I told him that I had up to now 
been in doubt about hell: that I had imagined my 
mistress spoke to me of it only to make me good, but 
I no longer doubted. After my confession I felt an in- 
describable fervour, and even one time I experienced a 
desire to endure martyrdom. 

I cannot help here noting the fault mothers commit 
iwho, under pretext of devotion or occupation, neglect 
to keep their daughters with them ; for it is not credible 
that my mother, so virtuous as she was, would have 
thus left me. if she had thought there was any harm 
in it. I must also condemn those unjust preferences that 
they show for one child over another, which produce 
division and the ruin of families, while equality unites 
the hearts and entertains charity. Why cannot fathers 
and mothers understand, and all persons who wish to 
guide youth, the evil they do, when they neglect the 
guidance of the children, when they lose sight of them 
for a long time and do not employ them? 



H 




lOU know, O my Love, that the fear of your 
chastisement has never made much impression 
Fj either on my intellect or upon my heart. Fear 
at having offended you caused all my grief, and this 
was such that it seemed to me, though there should be 
neither paradise nor hell, I should always have had 
the same fear of displeasing you. You know that even 
after my faultsyour caresses werea thousand timesmore 
insupportable than your rigours, and I would have a 
thousand times chosen hell rather than displease you. 
qO God, it was then not for you alone I used to behave 
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LITTLE well, since I ceased to do so because they no longer 
JOURNEYS ^^^ ^^y consideration for me. If I had kno^vn how to 
make use of the crucifying conduct that you main- 
tained over me, J should have made good progress, and, 
far from going astray, that would have made me return 
to you. I w/as jealous of my brother, for on every 
occasion I remarked the difference my mother made 
between him and me. However he behaved always 
right, and I always wrong- My mother's servant-maids 
paid their court by caressing my brother and illtreating 
me. It is true I was bad, for I had fallen back into my 
former defects of telling lies and getting in a passion, 
with all these faults I nevertheless willingly gave alms, 
and I much loved the poor. I assiduously prayed to you, 
O my God, and 1 took pleasure in hearing you well 
spoken of. I do not doubt you wilt be astonished. Sir, 
by such resistance, and by so long a course of incon- 
stancy; so many graces, so much ingratitude; but 
the sequel will astonish you still more, when you 
shall see this manner of acting grow stronger with my 
^e, and that reason, far from correcting so irrational 
a procedure, has served only to give more force and 
more scope to my sins. It seemed, O ray God, that you 
doubled your graces as my ingratitude increased. There 
went on in me what goes on in the siege of towns. 
You ^ve^e besieging my heart, and I thought only of 
defending it against your attacks. I put up fortifications 
to that miserable place, redoubling each day my in- 
iquities to hinder you from taking it. When it seemed 
you were about to be victorious over this ungrateful 
heart, I made a cross-battery; I put up barriers to 
arrest your bounties and to hinder the course of your 
graces. It required nothing less than you to break them 
down, O my divine Love, who by your sacred fire were 
more powerful than even death, to which my sins 
have so often reduced me. 
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My father, seeing that I was grown, placed me for 
Lent v^ith the Ursulines, in order that I should have 
my first communion at Easter, when I should complete 
eleven years of age. He placed me in the hands of his 
daughter, my very dear sister, vrho redoubled her cares 
that I might perform this action with all possible 
preparation. I thought only, O my God, of giving my- 
self to you once for all, I often felt the combat between 
my good inclinations and my evil habits. I even per- 
formed some penance. As I was almost always iwith 
my sister and the boarders of the grown class with 
whom I was, although I was very far from their age, 
were very reasonable, I became very reasonable with 
them .'^ S^ 

It was surely a murder to bring me up ill, for I had 
a natural disposition much inclined togood, and I loved 
good things. 

We subsequently came to Paris, where my vanity in- 
creased. Nothingwassparedtobringmeout. I paraded 
a vain beauty; I thirsted to exhibit myself and to 
flaunt my pride. I wished to make myself loved with- 
out loving anybody. I was sought for by many persons 
who seemed good matches for me; but you, O my 
God, who would not consent to my ruin, did not per- 
mit things to succeed. My father discovered difficulties 
that you yourself made spring up for my salvation. 
For if I had married those persons, I should have been 
extremely exposed, and my vanity would have had 
opportunity for displaying itself. There was a person 
who sought me tn marriage for some years, whom my 
father for family reasons had always refused. His 
manners were a little distasteful to my vanity, yet 
the fear they had I should leave the country, and the 
great wealth of this gentleman, led my father, in spite 
of all his own objections and those of my mother, to 
accept him for me. It was done without my being told, 
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LITTLE on the vigil of St. Francis de Sales, 28th January, 1664. 
JOURNEYS ^"^ they even made me sign the articles of marriage 
without telling me what they were. Although I was 
well pleased to be married, because I imagined there* 
by I should have full liberty, and that I should be 
delivered from the ill-treatment of my mother, which 
doubtless I brought on myself by want of docility ; you, 
however, O my God, had quite other views, and the 
state in which I found myself afterwards frustrated 
my hopes, as I shall hereafter tell. Although I was 
well pleased to be married. I nevertheless continued 
all the time of my engagement, and even long after 
my marriage, in extreme confusion. 
I did not see my betrothed till two or three days be- 
fore the marriage. I caused masses to be said all the 
time I was engaged, to know your will. O my God; 
for I desired to do it at least in that. Oh, goodness of 
my God, to suffer me at that time, and to permit me 
topray withasmuchboldne&sasiflhadbeenoneofyour 
friends I — I who had treated you as if your greatest 
enemy! i'^ .'^ 

The joy at this marriage was universal in our town, 
and in this rejoicing I was the only person sad. I could 
neither laugh like the others, nor even eat, so oppressed 
was my heart. I know not the cause of my sadness; 
but my God, it was as if a presentiment you were giving 
me of what should befall me. Hardly was I married 
when the recollection of my desire to be a nun came 
to overwhelm me. All those who came to compliment 
me the day after my marriage could not help rallying 
me because I wept bitterly, and I said tothem," Alas! 
I had once so desired to be a nun; why am I now 
married; and by what fatality is this happened to rae?" 
I was no sooner at home with my new husband than 
I clearly saw that it would be for me a house of sorrow. 
I was obliged to change my conduct, for their manner 
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of living was very different from that in my father's 
house. My mother-in-law, who had been lone time a 
widow, thought only of saving, while in my father's 
house we lived in an exceedingly noble manner. Every- 
thing was showy and everything on a liberal scale, and 
alt my husband and mother-in-law called extravagance, 
and I called respectability, was observed there. I was 
very much surprised at this change, and the more so 
as my vanity would rather have increased than cut 
down expenditure. I was fifteen years of age — in my 
sixteenth year — when I was married. My astonishment 
greatly increased when I sa%v that I must give up what 
I bad with so much trouble acquired. At my father's 
bouse vfe had to live with much refinement, learn to 
speak correctly. All I said was there applauded and 
made much of. Here I was not listened to, except to be 
contradicted and to be blamed. If I spoke well they 
said it was to read them a lesson. If any one came and 
a subject was under discussion, while my father used 
to make me speak, here, if I wished to express my 
opinion, they said it was to dispute, and they igromin- 
iously silenced me, and from mornin'* to night they 
chided me. They led my husband to do the same, and 
he was only too well disposed for it. I should have a 
difficulty in writing these sort of things to you, which 
cannot be dona without wrounding charity, if you had 
not forbidden me to omit anything, and if you had not 
absolutely commanded me to explain everything, and 
give all particulars. One thing I ask, before going 
further, which is, r.ot to regard things from the side of 
Ihe crea:ure, for this would make persons appear more 
faulty than they were; for my mother-in-law was 
virtuous and my husband was religious and had no 
vice S* S^ 

My mother-in-law conceived such a hostility to me, 
that in order to annoy me she made me do the most 
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LITTLE humiliating things; Tor her temper was so extra- 
IJOURNEYS ordinary, from not having conquered it in her youth, 
that she could not live with any one. I was thus made 
the victim of her tempers. Her whole occupation was 
to continually thwart me, and she inspired her son with 
the same sentiments. They insisted that persons far 
beneath me should take precedence, in order to annoy 
me. My mother, who was very sensitive on the point 
of honour, could not endure this, and when she learned 
it from others — for I never said anything of it — she 
found fault with me, thinking I did it from not knowing 
how to maintain my rank, that I had no spirit, and a 
thousand other things of this kind. I dared not tetl how 
I was situated, but I was dying of vexation, and what 
increased it still more was the recollection of the 
persons who had sought me in marriage, the difference 
of their temper and their manner of acting, the love 
and esteem they had forme, and their gentleness and 
politeness: this was very hard for me to bear. My 
mother-in-law incessantly spoke to me disparagingly 
of my father and my mother, and I never went to see 
them but I had to endure this disagreeable talk on my 
return. On the other hand, my mother complained of 
me that she did not see me often enough, she said I 
did not love her. What increased still more my crosses 
was that my mother related to my mother-in-law the 
trouble I had given her in my childhood, so that the 
moment I spoke, they reproached me with this, and told 
me I was a wicked character. My husband wished me 
to remain all day in the room of my mother-in-law, 
without being allowed to go to my own apartment; I 
had not therefore a moment for seclusion or breathing 
a little. She spoke disparagingly of me to every one, 
hoping thereby to diminish the esteem and affection 
each had for me, so that she put insults upon me in 
the presence of the best society. She discovered the 
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secret of extinguishing the vivacity of my mind and 
makingmebecotnequitedull.sothat I could nomore be 
recognized. Those v/ho had seen me before used to say. 
"What! is that the person who passed for being clever? 
She does not say two words. It is a pretty picture." 
<(For crown of afBiction I had a maid they had given 
me, who was quite in tbeir interest. She kept me In 
sight like a duenna, and strangely iU-treatedme. When 
I went out, the valets had orders to give an account of 
all I did. It was then that I commenced to eat the bread 
of tears. If I was at table they did things to me that 
covered me with confusion. 

I had no one with whom to share my grief. I wished 
to tell something of it to my mother, and that caused 
me so many new crosses that I resolved to have no 
other confidant of my vexations than myself. It was 
not through harshness that my husband treated me so, 
but from his hasty and violent temper; for be loved me 
even passionately. What my mother-in-law was contin- 
ually telling him, irritated him. 

Such was my married life rather that of a slave than a 
free person. To increase my disgrace I discovered, four 
months after my marriage, that my husband was 
gouty. This disease caused me many real crosses both 
writhout and within. That year he twice had gout six 
weeks at a time, and it again seized him shortly after, 
much more severely. At last he became so indisposed 
that he did not leave his room, nor often even his bed* 
which he ordinarily kept many months. I believe that, 
but for his mother and that maid of whom I have 
spoken, I should have been very happy with him; for 
as to hastiness, there is hardly a man who has not 
plenty of it, and it is the duty of a reasonable woman 
to put up with it quietly without increasing it by sharp 
answers. You made use of all these things. O my God, 
for my salvation. 
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I became pregnant with my first child. During this 
time I waB greatly petted as far as the body went, and 
my crosses were in some degree less severe thereby. I 
was so indisposed that I would have excited the com< 
passion of the most indifferent. Moreover they had 
such a great wishtohavc children, that they were very 
apprehensive least I should miscarry. Yet towards the 
end they were less considerate to me, and once, whca 
my mother-in-law had treated me in a very shockingi 
manner, I was so malicious as to feign a colic in order 
to alarm them in my turn; because so anxious were they 
to have children, for my husband was the only son, and 
my mother-in-law was very rich, could have heirs 
through him alone. 



^mhHIS iirst confinement improved my appearance, 
gT, and in consequence made me more vain, for al- 
though I would not have been willing to add art 
to nature, yet I was very complaisant to myself. I was 
glad to be looked at, and, far from avoiding occasions 
for it, I went to promenades; rarely however, and when 
I was in the streets, I took off my mask from vanity, 
and my gloves toshow my hands. Could there be greater 
silliness? When I had thus been carried away, which 
happened often enough, I wept inconsolably; but that 
did not correct mc. 1 also sometimes went to a ball, 
where I displayed my vanity in dancing. 
I did not curl my hair, or very little, I did not even put 
anything on my face, yet I was not the less vain of it; 
I very seldom looked in the looking-glaas, in order not 
to encourage my vanity, and I made a practice of read- 
ing books of devotion, such as the "Imitation of Jesus 
Christ" and the ^vorks of St. Francis de Sales while 
my hair was being combed, so that as I read aloud the 
servants profited by it. Moreover I let myself be dressed 
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as they wished.remaining as they arranged me — a thing LITTLE 
which saves trouble and material for vanity. I do not JOURNEYS i 
know how things were, but jieople always admired me, 
and the feelings of my vanity reawakened in every- 
thing. If on certain days I wished to look to better 
advantage, I failed, and the more I neglected myself 
the better 1 looked. It was a great stone of stumbling 
for me. How many times, O my God, have I gone to 
churches less to pray to you than to be seen therel 
Other women who were jealous of me, maintained that 
I painted, and said so to my confessor, who reproved 
me for it, although I assured him to the contrary. I 
often spoke to my own advantage, and I exalted my- 
self with pride while lowering others. I sometimes 
still told lies, though I used all my effort to free my* 
self from this vice. 

I never spoke to a man alone, and never took one to 
my carriage unless my husband was there, I never 
gave my hand without precaution, I never went into 
the carriages of men. In short, there was no possible 
measure I did not observe to avoid any ground for my 
being talked of. 



^^ O much precaution had I, O my God ! for a vain 
3^^ point of honour, and I had so little for the true 
^ — ^ honour, which is, not to displease you. I went so 
far in this, and my self-love was so great, that if I had 
failed in any rule of politeness, I could not sleep at 
night. Every one wished to contribute to my diversion, 
and the outside life was only too agreeable for me ; but 
as to indoors, vexation had so depressed my husband, 
that each day I had to put up with something new, and 
that very often. Sometimes he threatened to throw the 
supper out of the window, and I told him it would be 
very unfair to me; I had a good appetite. 
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^T will be seen Troin these franV out- 
pourings of the heart, that Madame 
Guyon was suffering from an over- 
wrought sex-nature. Deeply steeped in 
superstition, hypersthenia, God to her 
was a man — her lover. Her one thought 
was to do His will. God is her ideal of 
all that 19 strong, powerful and far- 
seeing. In her imagination she continually communi- 
cates with this all-powerful man. She calls Him " My 
Love," and occasionally forgetting herself addresses 
him as " Sir." She evades her husband and deceives 
that worthy gentleman into believing she is asleep 
when she is all the time secretly praying to God. She 
goes to confession in a kimono. She gets up at day- 
light to go to mass, and this mass to her heated im- 
agination is a tryst, and the fact that she can go to 
mass and get back safely and find her husband still 
sleeping adds the sweets of secrecy to her passion. Id 
love the illicit seems the normal. 

Her children are nothing to her, compared to this love, 
the ratio of a woman's love for her children having a 
direct relationship to the mother's love for their father. 
Madame Guyon's regard for her husband is covered 
by the word "duty," but to deceive the man never 
occurs to her as a fault. She prides herself on being an 
honest wife. 

Of course her children turn from her, because she has 
turned from them. She thinks their ingratitude is a 
trial and a cross sent to her by God, just as she re- 
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gards her husband's gout as a calamity for herself, 
never seemingly thinking of hovf it affects the gentle- 
man himself. Simple people might say the gout was 
his affair, not hers, but she does not view it so. 
In her perverted selfness all things have relationship 
to her own ego, and so she is in continual trouble, like 
a girl whose love is being opposed by parents and 
kinsmen, 

A woman in love Is the most unreasonable of all created 
things — next to a man. Reason is actually beyond a 
lover's orbit. This woman has lost the focus of truth, 
and all things are out of perspective. £very object is 
twisted and distorted by the one thought that fills her 
life. Lovers are fools, but nature makes them so. 
Here is a woman whose elective affinity ia a being of 
her own creation — an airy, fairy fiction of the mind. 
When a living man appears upon the scene who in 
degree approximates her ideal of gentleness, strength 
and truth, how long, think you, will the citadel of her 
heart vHthstand the siege ? Or wilt it be necessary for 
him to lay siege to her heart at all? Will she not 
straightway throw the silken net of her personality 
over him — this personality she affects to despise — and 
take him captive hand and foot? We shall see. 
It was after this, my husband, having some relief from 
his continual illness, wished to go to Orleans, and 
thence to Touraine. On this journey my vanity tri- 
umphed, to disappear forever. I received many visits 
and much applause. My God, how clearly I see the 
folly of men, who let themselves be caught by vain 
beauty! I hated passion, but, according to the external 
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man, I could not hate that in me which called me into 
life, although according to the interior man, I ardently 
desired to be delivered from it. O my God, you know 
how this continued combat of nature and grace made 
me suffer. Nature was pleased at public approbation, 
and grace made it feared. I felt myself torn asunder 
and as if separated from myself; for I very well felt 
the injury this universal esteem did me. What 3ug> 
mented it was the virtue they believed united with my 
youth and my appearance. O my God, they did not 
know that all the virtue was in you alone, and in your 
protection, and all the weakness in me. 
I told the confessors of my trouble, because I had not 
my neck entirely covered, although I v/as much better 
than the other women of my age. They assured me 
that I was dressed very modestly, and that there was 
no harm. My internal director told me quite the con- 
trary, but I had not the strength to follow him, and toi 
dress myself, at my age, in a manner that wouldl 
appear extraordinary. Besides the vanity I had, fur- 
nished me with pretexts which appeared to me the 
justest possible. Oh, if confessors knew the injury they 
cause women by these soft complaisances, and the 
evil it produces, they v/ould show a greater severity; 
for if I had found a single confessor who had told me 
there was harm in being as I was, I would not have 
continued in it a single moment; but my vanity taking 
the part of the confessors, made me think they were 
right and my troubles were fanciful. 
That maid of whom I spoke became every day more 
arrogant, and as the devil stirred her up to torment 
me, when she saw that her outcries did not annoy me, 
she thought if she could hinder me from communica- 
ting she would cause me the greatest of all annoyance. 
She was quite right, O Divine Spouse of pure souls, 
since the only satisfaction of my life was to receive 
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you and to honour you. I suffered a species of languor 
when I wras some days without receiving you. When 
I was unable, I contented myself with keeping some 
hours near you, and, in order to have liberty for it, I 
applied myself to perpetual adoration. 
This maid then knew my affection for the Holy Sacra- 
ment, before which, vehen I could freely, I passed 
many hours on my knees. She took care to watch 
every day she thought I communicated. She came to 
tell my motber-in-law and my husband, virbo wanted 
nothing more to get into a rage with me. There were 
reprimands which continued the whole day. If any 
word of justification escaped me, or any vexation at 
what they said to me, it was ground enough for their 
saying that I committed sacrilege, and crying out 
against devation. If I answered nothing, that increased 
their bitterness. They Siiid the most stinging things 
possible to me. If I fell ill, which happened often 
enough, they took the opportunity to come and wrangle 
with me in my bed, saying it v/as my communions 
and my prayers made me ill; as if to receive you, O 
true Source of all good, could cause any illt 
As it was with difRculty I ordinarily had any time for 
praying, in order not to disobey my husband, ivho was 
unwilling I should rise from bed before seven o'clock, 
I bethought me I had only to kneel upon my bed. 
I could not go to mass without the permission of my 
husband, for we were very distant from all kind of 
churches, and as ordinarily he only allowed me on 
festivals and Sundays, I could not communicate but 
on those days, however desirous I might be for it ; un- 
less some priest came to a chapel, which was a quarter 
of a league from our house, and let us know of it. As 
the carriage could not be brought out from the court- 
yard without being heard, I could not elude him. I 
made an arrangement with the guardian of the Reco- 
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LITTLE lets, who was a very holy man. He pretended to go to 
r jQyj;]^£Y3 say niasB for somebody else, and sent a monk to in- 
form me. It had to be in the early morning, that my 
husband might not know of it, and, although I had 
trouble in uralking, I went a quarter of a league on foot, 
because I dared not have the horses put to the car- 
riage for fear of awaking my husband. O my God, what 
a desire did you not give me to receive you I and 
although my weariness was extreme, all that was 
nothing to me. You performed miracles O my Lord, 
in order to further my desires; for besides that, ordi- 
narily on the days I went to hear mass, my husband 
woke later, and thus I returned before his awaking, — 
how many times have I set out from the house in such 
threatening weather that the maid I took with me 
said it would be out of the question for me to go on 
foot, I should be soaked with rain. I answered her 
with my usual confidence. "God will assist us;" and 
did I not arrive, O my Lord, without being wetted? 
No sooner w^s I in the chapel than the water fell in 
torrents. The mass was no sooner finished than the 
rain ceased entirely, and gave me time to return to 
the house, where, immediately upon my arrival, it 
recommenced with greater violence. 



yMHwHE cross I felt most was to see my son revolt 

yL against me. I could not see him without dying 

of grief. 'When I was in my room with any of my 

friends, he was sent to listen to what I said; and as 

the child saw it pleased them, he invented a hundred 

things to go and tell them. What caused me the most 

pain was the loss of this child, with v/hom I had 

taken extreme trouble. If I surprised him in a lie, 

which often happened, I dared not reprove him. He 

told me, " My grandmother says you are a greater liar 

than I!" 
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*^T was eight or nine months after I had the small- 
4|r pox that Father La Combe passed by the place ot 
my residence. He came to the house, bringing me 
a letter &om Father La Mothe, who asked me to see 
him, as he was a friend of his. I had much hesitation 
whether I should see him, because I greatly feared 
neMT acquaintances. However the fear of offending 
Father La Mothe led me to do it. This conversation 
which was short, made him desire to see me once 
more. I felt the same wish on my side; for I believed 
he loved God, and I wished everybody to love Him. 
God had already made use of me to ^vin three monks. 
The eagerness he had to see me again led him to come 
to our country bouse, which v/as only a half league 
from the town. Providence made use of a little acci- 
dent that happened, to give me the means of speaking 
to him; for as my husband, who greatly enjoyed his 
cleverness, was conversing with him, he felt ill, and 
having gone into the garden, my husband told me to 
go look for him lest anything might have occurred. 1 
went there. This Father said that he had remarked a 
concentration and such an extraordinary presence of 
God on my countenance, that he said to himself. " I 
have never seen a woman like that ; " and this was what 
made him desire to see me again. We conversed a 
little, and you permitted, O my God, that I said to him 
things which opened to him the way of the interior. 
God bestowed upon him so much grace, through this 
miserable channel, that he has since declared to me 
he went away changed into another man. I preserved 
a root of esteem for him, for it appeared to me that he 
would be God's; but I was very far from foreseeing 
that I should ever go to a place where he would be. 
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LITTLE ^^ OME time after ray arrival at Gex the Bishop of 
rjOURNEYS /9D G^'icv^ came to see us. I spoke to him with the 
■-^^ impetuosity of the spirit which guided me. He 
was so convinced of the spirit of God in me that he 
could not refrain from saying so. He was even affected 
and touched by it, opened his heart to me about what 
God desired of him, and how he had been turned aside 
from fidelity and grace; for he is a good prelate, and 
it is the greatest pity in the world that he is so weak 
in allowing himself to be led by others. When I have 
spoken to him, be always entered into what I said, 
acknowledging that what I said had the character of 
truth; and this could not be otherwise, since it was 
the spirit of truth that made me speak to him, %vith- 
out which I was only a stupid creature; but as soon 
as the people who wished to rule him and could not 
endure any good that did not come from themselves, 
spoke to him, he allowed himself to be inBuenced 
against the truth. It is this weakness, joined to some 
others, which has hindered him from doing all the 
good in his diocese that otherwise he would have 
done. After I had spoken to him he told me that he 
had It in mind to give me as director Father La Combe; 
that he was a man enlightened of God, who under- 
stood well the ways of the spirit, and had a singular 
gift for calming souls — these are his own words — that 
he had even told him, the Bishop, many things re- 
garding himself, which he knew to be very true, since 
he felt in himself what the Father said to him. I had 
great joy that the Bishop of Geneva gave him to me 
as director, seeing that thereby the external authority 
was joined to the grace which seemed already to have 
given him to me by that union and effusion of super- 
natural grace. 

As I was very weak, I could not raise myself in bed 
without falling into a faint; and I could not remain in 
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in bed. The Sisters neglected me utterly, particularly 
the one in charge of the housekeeping, who did not 
give me what was necessary for my life. I had not a 
shilling to provide for myself, for I bad reserved 
nothing, and the Sisters received all the money which 
came to me from Prance — a very large sura. Thus I 
had the advantage of practising a little poverty, and 
being in want with those to whom I had given every- 
thing ^» i>» 

They wrote to Father La Combe to come and take my 
confession. He very charitably walked alt night, al- 
though he had eight long leagues; but he used always 
to travel so, imitating in this as in everything else, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. As soon as he entered the house 
without my knowing it my pains were alleviated. And 
when he came into my room and blessed me, with 
his hands on my head, I was perfectly cured, and I 
evacuated all the water, so that I ^vas able to go to 
the mass. The doctors were so surprised that they 
did not know how to account for my cure; for being 
Protestants, they were unable to recognize a miracle. 
They said it was madness, that my sickness was In 
the imagination, and a hundred absurdities, such as 
might be expected from people otherwise vexed by 
the knowledge that v/e had come to withdraw from 
error those who were willing. 

A violent cough however remained, and those Sisters 
of themselves told me to go to my daughter, and take 
milk for a fortnight, after which I might return. As 
soon as I set out. Father La Combe, who was return- 
ing and was in the same boat, said to me, " Let your 
cough cease." It at once stopped, and although a 
furious gale came donrn upon the lake urhich made 
me vomit, I coughed no more at all. This storm be- 
came so violent that the waves w/ere on the point of 
capsizing the boat. Father La Combe made the sign of 
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ZiITTIfE the cross over the waves, and although the billows 
TOURNEYS became more disturbed, they no longer came near, 
but broke more than a foot distant from the boat — a 
£act noticed by the boatmen and those in the boat, 
who looked upon him as a saint. Thus I arrived at 
Thonon at the Ursulines, perfectly cured, so instead 
of adopting remedies as I had proposed, I entered on 
a retreat which I kept for twelve days. 
One of the Sisters I had brought, who was a very 
beautiful girl, became connected with an ecclesiastic 
who had authority in this place. He inspired her from 
the first lAfith an aversion to me, judging v/ell that if 
she had confidence in me, I would not advise her to 
allotv his frequent visits. She undertook a retreat. I 
begged her not to enter on it until I was there; for it 
was the time I was making my own. This ecclesiastic 
was very glad to let her make it, in order to get entirely 
into her confidence, for it would have served as a pre- 
text for his frequent visits. The Bishop of Geneva had 
assigned Father La Combe as director of our House 
without my asking, so that it came purely from God. 
I then begged this girl, as Father La Combe was to 
conduct the retreat, she would wait for him. As I 
was already commencing to get an influence over her 
mind, she yielded to me against her own inclination, 
which was willing enough to make it under that 
ecclesiastic. I began to speak to her of prayer, and to 
cause her to offer it. Our Lord therein gave her such 
blessing that this girl, in other respects very discreet, 
gave herself to God in earnest and with all her heart. 
The retreat completed the victory. Now as she ap- 
parently recognized that to connect herself vrith that 
ecclesiastic was something imperfect, she was more 
reserved. This much displeased the worthy ecclesias- 
tic, and embittered him against Father La Combe and 
me, and this was the source of all the persecutions 
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that befell me. The noise in my room ceased when 
that commenced. This ecclesiastic, who heard cod> 
fession in the House, no longer regarded me with a 
good eye. He began secretly to speak of me with scorn. 
I knew it, but said nothing to him, and did not for that 
cease confessing to htm. There came to see him a 
certain monk who hated Father La Combe in conse- 
quence of his regularity. They formed an alliance, and 
decided that they must drive me out of the House, 
and make themselves masters of it. They set in motion 
for this purpose all the means they could find. The 
ecclesiastic seeing himself supported, no longer kept 
any bounds. They said that I was stupid, that I had 
a silly air. They could judge of my mind only by my 
air, for I hardly spoke to them. This went so far that 
they made a sermon out of my confession, and it cir- 
culated through the whole diocese. They said that 
some people were so frightfully proud that in place of 
confessing gross sins, they confessed only peccadillos; 
then they gave a detail, word for word, of everything 
I had confessed. I am willing to believe that this 
worthy priest was accustomed only to the confessions 
of peasants, for the faults of a person in the state 
which I was, astonished him; and made him regard 
what were really faults in me. as fanciful; for other- 
wise assuredly he would not have acted in such a 
manner. I still accused myself, however, of a sin of 
my past life, but this did not content him, and I knew 
he made a great commotion because I did not accuse 
myself of more notable sins. I \vrote to Father La 
Combe to know if I could confess past sins as present, 
in order to satisfy this worthy man. He told me, no, 
and that I should take great care not to confess them 
except as passed, and that in confession the utmost 
sincerity was needed. 

A few days after my arrival at Gex by night I saw in 
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LITTLE a dream (but a mysterious dream, for I perfectly well 
lOURNEYS distinguished it) Father La Combe fixed on a cross of 
extraordinary height. He was naked in the \?ay our 
Lord is pictured. I saw an amazing crowd who covered 
me with confusion and cast upon rae the ignominy of 
his punishment. It seemed he suffered more pain than 
I, but I more reproaches than he. This surprised me 
the more, because, having seen him only once, I could 
not imagine what it meant. But I have indeed seen it 
accomplished. At the same time I sa^v him thus fixed 
to the cross, these words were impressed on me; " I 
will strike the shepherd and the sheep shall be 
scattered;" and these others. "I have specially 
prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not, Satan 
has desired to sift thee." 

Up to that time the Bishop of Geneva had shown me 
much esteem and kindness, and therefore this man 
cleverly took him off his guard. He urged upon the 
prelate that, in order to make certain of me for that 
House, he ought to compel me to give up to it the little 
money I had reserved for myself, and to bind me by 
making me Superior. He knew wrell that I would never 
bind myself there, and that, my vocation being else- 
where, I could never give my capital to that House, 
where I had come only as a visitor ; and that I would 
not be Superior, as I had many times already declared; 
and that even should I bind myself, it would only be 
on the condition that this should not be. I believe, 
indeed, that this objection to being Superior was a 
remnant of the selfhood, coloured with humility. The 
Bishop of Geneva did not in the least penetrate the 
intentions of that ecclesiastic, %vho was called in the 
country the little Bishop, because of the ascendancy 
he had acquired over the mind of the Bishop of Geneva. 
He thought it was through affection for me, and zeal 
for this House, that this man desired to bind me to it; 
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consequently he at once fell in with the proposal, re- 
solving to carry it through at whatever price. The 
ecclesiastic, seeing he had so well succeeded, no longer 
kept any bonds as regarded me. He commenced by 
stopping the letters I wrote to Father La Combe. 
Father La Combe none the less went to Annecy, 
where he found the Bishop much prejudiced and em- 
bittered. He said to him; " My Father, it is absolutely 
necessary to bind that lady to give what she has to 
the House at Gex, and to become the Superior." " My 
Lord," answered Father La Combe," you know what 
she has herself told you of her vocation both at Paris 
and in this country, and therefore I do not believe she 
will consent to bind herself. It is not likely that, hav- 
ing given up everything in the hope of going to Geneva, 
she should bind herself elsewhere, and thus render it 
impossible for her to accomplish God's designs for her. 
She has offered to remain \vith these good Sisters as 
a lodger. If they desire to keep her in that capacity she 
will remain with them ; if not, she is resolved to with- 
draw into some convent until God shall dispose of her 
otherwise." The Bishop answered: "My Father, I 
know all that, but at the same time I know she is 
obedient, and if you so order her, she will surely do it." 
C["It is for this reason, my lord, because she is obedi- 
ent, that one should be very cautious in the commands 
one gives her, " answered the Father. 
This ecclesiastic and his friend went through all the 
places where Father La Combe had held his mission, 
to decry him and to speak against him so violently 
that a woman was afraid to say her " Pater " because, 
she said, she had learned it from him. They made a 
fearful scandal through the whole country, for the day 
after my arrival at the Ursulines of Thonon, he set 
out in the morning to preach the lenten sermons at 
the Valley of Aosta. He came to say adieu to me, and 
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LITTL.E at the same time told me he would go to Rome, and 
tOURNEYS probably would not return, that his superiors might 
keep him there, that he was aorry to leave me in a 
strange country without help, and persecuted by every 
one. Did not that trouble me? I said to him: "My 
Father, I am not troubled at it. I use the creatures 
for God, and by His order; through His mercy I get 
on very well without them. I am quite content never 
to see you again, if such be His will, and to remain 
under persecution." 

For me, there was hardly a day passed that they did 
not put upon me new insults, and make attacks quite 
unexpected. The New Catholics, on the report of the 
Bishop, the ecclesiastic, and the Sisters of Gex, stirred 
up against me all people of piety. I was not much 
affected by that. If I could have been at all, it ^vould 
have been because everything was thrown upon Father 
La Combe, although he was absent; and they made 
use even of his absence, to destroy all the good he had 
done in the country by his missions and sermons, 
which was very great. The devil gained much in this 
business. I could not however, pity this good Father, 
remarking herein the conducting of God, who desired 
to annihilate him. At the commencement I committed 
faults by a too great anxiety and eagerness to justify 
him, conceiving it simple justice. I did not the same 
for myself, for I did not justify myself; but our Lord 
made me understand I should do for the Father what 
I did for myself, and allow him to be destroyed and 
annihilated; for thereby he would derive a far greater 
glory than he had done from all his reputation. 
After Father La Combe arrived he came to see me, 
and wrote to the Bishop to know if he approved of my 
making use of him, and confessing to him as I had done 
before. The Bishop sent me word to do so, and thus 
I did it in all possible submissiveness. In his absence 
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I always confessed to the confessor of the House. The 
iirst thing he said to me was that all his lights were 
deceptions, and that I might return. I did not know 
why he said this. He added that he could not see an 
opening to anything, and therefore it was not probable 
God had anything for me to do in that country. These 
words were the first greeting he gave me. 
When Father La Combe proposed me to return, I felt 
some slight repugnance in the senses, which did not 
last long. The soul cannot but allow herself to be led 
by obedience, not that she regards obedience as a 
virtue, but it is that she cannot be otherwise, nor wish 
to do otherwise; she allows herself to be drawrn along 
without knowing why or how, as a person who should 
allow himself to be carried along by the current of a 
rapid river. She cannot apprehend deception, nor even 
make a reBection thereon. Formerly it was by self- 
surrender, but in her present state it is without know- 
ing or understanding what she does, like a child whom 
its mother might hold over the waves of a disturbed 
sea, and who fears nothing, because it neither sees 
nor knows the danger; or like a madman ^vho casts 
himself into the sea without fear of destroying him- 
self. It is not that exactly, for to cast one's self is an 
"own" action, which here the soul is without. She 
iinds herself there, and she sleeps in the vessel 
without dreading the danger. It was a long time since 
any means of support had been sent me. Untroubled 
and without any anxiety for the future, unable to fear 
poverty and famine, I saw myself stripped of every- 
thing, unprovided for and without papers. 
My daughter recovered her health. I must tell how 
this happened. She had smallpox and the purples. 
They brought a doctor from Geneva, who gave her up 
in despair. They made Father La Combe come in to 
take her confession; he gave her his blessing, and at 
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LITTLE the same instant the smallpox and the purples dis* 
JOURNEYS appeared, and the fever left her. The doctor, though a 
Protestant, offered to give a certificate of miracle. But 
although my daughter was restored, my crosses were 
not lessened, owing to her bad education. The perse- 
cutions on the part of the New Catholics continued, 
and became even more violent, without my ceasing 
on that account to do them all the good I could. What 
caused me some pain was that the mistress of my 
daughter came often to converse with me. I saw so 
much imperfection in these conversations, although 
spiritual, that I could not avoid making it known to 
her, and as this hurt her, I was weak enough to be 
pained at paining her, and to continue out of mere 
complacency things which I saiw to be very imperfect. 
(4 Father La Combe introduced order in many things 
regarding my daughter; but the mistress was so hurt 
that the friendship she had for me changed into cool- 
ness and distance. However, she had grace, she readily 
got over it; but her natural character carried her aMfay. 




ATHER La Combe was a very great 
preacher. His style was peculiarly hia 
own. Various accounts come to us Ol 
his power in swaying his audience. The 
man was tall, thin, ascetic and ol 
remarkably handsome presence. His 
speech was slow, deliberate, kindly, 
courteous, and most effective. He dis- 
armed criticism, from his F.rst word. His voice was not 
loud, nor deep and he had that peculiar oratorical power 
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fvhich by pause and poisecompelsthe audience to coins 
to him. Madame Guyon relates that when he began to 
speak it was in a tone scarcely audible, and the audience 
leaned forward and listened with breathless interest. 
Occasionally during his sermon be would pause and 
kneel in silent prayer, and often by his pauses — his 
very silences — he would reach a degree of elcquence 
that would sway his hearers to tears. 
The man had intellect, great spirituality, and moreover 
was a great actor, which latter fact need not bestrited 
to his discredit — he used his personality to press home 
the truth he wished to impart. 

The powers at Rome realizing Father L>a Combe's 
ability as a preacher, refused to allow him a regular 
parish, but employed him in moving about from place 
to place conducting retreats. We would now call him 
3 traveling evangelist. 

Monasteries and nunneries are very human institutions, 
and quibble, strife, jealousy, bickering, faction and feud 
play an important part in their daily routine. To keep 
down the cliques and prevent disintegration, the close 
inspection of visiting prelates is necessary. Father La 
Combe, by his gentle, saintly manner, his goldenspeech, 
was everywhere a power for good. 
Madame Guyon came under the sway of Father La 
Combe's eloquence. She felt the deep, abiding strength 
of his character. He was the first genuine man she had 
ever met, and in degree he filled her ideal. She sought 
him in confession, and the quality of her confession must 
surely have made an impression on him. Spirituality 
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LITTLE and sex are closely akin. Oratory and a well sexed 
"JOURNEYS nature go together. 

Father La Combe was a man. Madame Guyon was a 
woman i^ 5^ 

Both were persons of high intellect, great purity of 
purpose, and sincerity of intent. But neither knew that 
piety is a bi<product of sex. 

They met to discuss religious themes — she nrished to 
advise with him as to her spiritual estate. He treated 
her as a daughter — kissed her forehead when they 
parted.'blessed her with laying on of hands. 
Their relationship became mystic, symbolic, solemn 
and Blled with a deep religious awe; she had dreams 
where Father La Combe appeared to her — afterward 
she could not tell %vhether the dream was a vision or a 
reality. When they met in reality, she construed it 
into a dream. God was leading them, they said. They 
lived in God — and in each other. 

Father La Combe went his way, bidding her a tender 
farewell — parting forever. In a few weeks Madame 
would appear at one of his retreats with a written 
consent from the bishop. 

She followed him to his home in Gex, and then to 
Geneva. She entered a convent and worked as a menial 
so as to be near him. The Bishop made Father La 
Combe her oMcial advisor, so as to lend authority to 
their relationship. 

All would have been well, had not the ardor and in- 
tensity of Madame Guyon's nature attracted the 
attention and then the jealousy of various monks and 
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nuns. A woman of Madame Guyon's nature is content 
with nothing less than ownership and complete pos< 
session. She announced herself aa mother-by> grace to 
Father L,a Combe. This meant that God had sanctified 
their relationship, so she was his actual mother, all 
brought about by a miracle no less peculiar and 
wonderful than the story of the bread and wine. Through 
this miracle of motherhood she thought she must 
be near him always, care for him,<'moiher" him, drudge 
for him, slave for him, share his poverty and pain. 
Such abject devotion is both beautiful and pathetic. 
That it bordered on insanity there is no doubt. Father 
La Combe accepted the "motherhood" as sent by God, 
but later distrusted it and tried to send Madame Guyon 
away 5^ C^ 

She accepted this new cross as a part of her purification. 
She suffered intensely, and so did he. 
It was a relationship di\-inely human, and they were 
trying to prove to themselves and others that it was 
something else, for at that time people did not believe 
in the divinity of human love. 

Rumors became rife, charges v/ere brought and proved. 
The Church is now, and always has been very lenient 
in its treatment of erring priests. In fact those in au- 
thority take the lofty ground that a priest, like a king, 
can do no ^vrong, and that sins of thefieshare impossible 
to one divinely anointed. And as for the woman, she is 
merely guilty of indiscretion at the worst. 
Madame Guyon's indiscretion took the form of religious 
ecstacy, and she claimed that the innermost living God 
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LITTLE was guiding her footsteps into a life of "Pure Love" cr 
JOURNEYS constant, divine adoration. Charges of "false doctrine" 
were brought against her, and Father La Combe was 
cautioned to have nothing to do with Madame Guyon in 
any way. For a time he assumed a harshness he did 
not feel, and ordered her back to her home to remain 
with her kinsmen — that he had a communication from 
God saying this was His will. 

Madame started to obey, but fell ill to thepoSnt ofdeath, 
and Father La Combe was sent for to come and take 
her last confession and bestow the rite of extreme 
unction !>^ if^ 

He came, a miracle wasperformed and Madamegot well. 
QThe relationship was loo apparent to waive or over- 
look — scandal filled the air. Nuns and monks vfcre 
quitting their religious devotions to talk about it. 
Common, little, plain preachers might have their favor- 
ites, but Father La Corobe and Madame Guyon were 
in the world's eye. 

The churchly authorities became alarmed at the in- 
fluence exerted by Father La Combe and Madame 
Guyon. Their doctrine of "Quietism" or constant, 
pure love was liable to create a schism. What the 
church wants is fixity, security and obedience. At that 
time in France the civil authorities and the Church 
worked together. The " lettre de cachet " was utilized 
and Father La Combe was landed suddenly and safely 
in the Bastilc. 

We have gotten so used to liberty that we can hardly 
realize that only a hundred years ago, men were 
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arrested without warrant, no charge having been made 
against them, tried in secret and disposed of as if they 
%were iilready dead. 

Father La Combe never regained his liberty. His mind 
reeled under his misfortunes and he died insane. 
Madame Guyon was banished to a nunnery, which 
was a bastile arranged for ladies. For two years she 
was kept under lock and key. The authorities however 
relaxed their severities, not reali2ing that she was 
really more dangerous than Father La Combe. Priests 
are apt to deal gently with beautiful women. From her 
prison Madame Guyon managed to get a letter to 
Fenelon, Bishop of Cambray. She asked for a hearing 
and that her case be passed upon by a tribunal. Fene- 
lon referred the letter to Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, 
recommending that the woman be given a hearing and 
judgment rendered as to the extent of her heresy. 
By a singular fatality Bossuet appointed Fenelon as 
chairman or chief inquisitor of the committee to in- 
vestigate the vagaries and conduct of the Madame. 
Bossuet, himself, became interested in the woman. 
He went to see her in prison, and her beauty, her 
intellect, her devotion, appealed to him. 
Bossuet was an orator, the greatest in France at that 
time. His only rival was Fenelon, but the style and 
manner of the men were so different, they really 
played off against each other as foils. 
Bossuet was vehement, powerful — what we would 
call " Twestern." Fenelon was suave, gentle and won 
by an appeal to the highest and best in the hearts of 
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LITTLE the hearers. Father La Combe and Fenelon w^ere very 
JOURNEYS much alike, only Father La Combe bad occupied a 
local position, while that of Fenelon v/as national. 
Fenelon was a diplomat, an author, an orator. 
Madame Guyon's autobiography reveals the fact that 
Bossuet was enough interested in her case to have 
her removed to a nunnery near where he lived, and 
there he often called upon her. He read to her from 
his own writings, instead of analyzing hers, which 
proves priests to be simply men at the last, Bossuet 
needed the feminine mind to bolster his own, but 
Madame and he did not mix. In her autobiography she 
hesitates about actually condemning Bossuet. but 
describes him as short and fat, so it looks as if she 
were human, too, since what repelled her was his 
physical characteristics. When a woman describes a 
man she always begins by telling how he looks. 
Madame Guyon says: 

" The Bishop of Meaux wished me to change my name, 
so that, as he said, it should not be known 1 was in 
his diocese, and that people should not torment him 
on my account. The project was the finest in the 
world, if he could have kept a secret ; but he told 
everybody he saw that I was in such a convent, under 
such a name. Immediately, from all sides anonymous 
libels against me v/ere sent to the Mother Superior 
and the nuns." 

^Vith Fenelon, it was very different. Her heart went 
out to him — he was the greatest man she had ever 
seen, greater even than Father La Combe. 
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Fenelon's first interview with Madame Guyon was 
simply in an oflicial way, but her interest in him was 
very personal. This is evidenced from her brief, but 
very fervent mention of the incident. 
Having been visited by the Abbe de Penelon, I was 
suddenly with extreme force and sweetness interested 
for him. It seemed to me our Lord united him to me 
very intimately, more so than any one else. It appeared 
to me that, as it were, a spiritual filiation took place 
between him and me. The next day, I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him a^ain. I felt interiorly this first 
interview did not satisfy him : that he did not relish 
me. I experienced a something which made me long 
to pour my heart into his : but I found nothing to cor- 
respond, and this made me suffer much. In the night 
I sufi'ered extremely about him. la the morning I saw 
him. We remained some time in silence, and the 
cloud cleared off a little; but it was not yet as 1 wished 
it, I suffered for eight whole days; after which, I found 
myself united to him without obstacle, and from that 
time I find the union increasing in a pure and ineffable 
manner. It seems to me that my soul has a perfect 
rapport with his, and those words of David regarding 
Jonathan, that "his soul clave to that of David," 
appeared to me suitable for this union. Our Lord has 
made me understand the great designs He has for this 
person, and how dear he is to Him." 
The justice of God causes suffering from time to time 
for certain souls until their entire purification. As soon 
as they have arrived where God wishes them, one 
suffers no longer for anything for them; and the union 
which bad been often covered with clouds, is cleared 
up in such a manner that it becomes like a very pure 
atmosphere, penetrated everywhere, without distinc- 
tion, by the light of the sun. As Fenelon has given to 
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LITTLE me in a more intimate miinner than any other, what 
TOURNEYS ^ have suffered, what I am suffering, and what I shall 
suffer for him, surpasses anything that can be told. 
The least partition between him and me, between him 
and Cod, is hke a little dirt in the eye, which causes 
it an extreme pain, and which would not inconven- 
ience any other part of the body where it might be 
put. What I suffer for him is very different from what 
I suffer for others; but 1 am unable to discover the 
cause, unless it be, God has united me to him more 
intimately than to any other, and that God has greater 
designs for him than for the others. 
Penelon the ascetic, he of the subtle intellect and high 
spiritual quality had never met a woman on an abso- 
lute equality. Madame Guyon's deep religious fervor 
disarmed him. He saw her often that he might com- 
prehend the nature of her mission. 
In the official investigation that followed he naturally 
found himself the defender of her doctrines. She was 
condemned by the court, but Penelon put in a minor- 
ity report of explanation. The nature of the man was 
to defend the accused person; this was evidenced by 
his defence of the Huguenots, when he lifted up his 
voice for their liberty at a time when religious liberty 
was unknown. His words might have been the words 
of Thomas Jefferson, to whom Fenelon bore a strange 
resemblance in feature. Says Penelon: "The right to 
be \vrong in matters of religious belief must be ac- 
corded, otherwise we produce hypocrites instead of 
persons with an enlightened belief that is fully their 
own. If truth be mighty and God all-powerful, his 

children need not fear that disaster will follow £ree- 
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dom of thought." ((After Madame Guyon was con- 
demned she was allowed to go on suspended sentence, 
writh a caution that silence was to be the price of her 
liberty, for before this she had attracted to herself, 
even in prison, congregations of several hundred to 
whom she preached, and among whom she distributed 
her writings. 

The earnest, the sincere, the spiritual Fenelon never 
suspected where this friendship was to lead. Even 
when Madame Guyon slipped into his simple, little 
household as a servant under an assumed name, he 
iwas inwardly guileless. This proud woman with the 
domineering personality now wore wooden shoes and 
the garb of a scullion. She scrubbed the Soors, did 
laundry work, cooked, even worked in the garden 
looking after the vegetables and flowers, that she 
might be near him. 

Fenelon accepted this servile devotion, regarding it as 
a part of the woman's penance for sins done in the 
past. Most certainly love is blind, at least myopic, for 
Fenelon of the strong and subtle mind could not see 
that service for the beloved is the highest joy, and the 
more menial the service the better. Madame sought 
to deceive herself by making her person unsightly to 
her lord, and so she iwore coarse and ragged dresses, 
calloused her hands, and allowed the sun to tan and 
freckle her face. 

Of course then the inevitable happened — the intimacy 
sUpp«d off into the most divine of human loves, or the 
most human of divine loves, if you prefer to express 
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LITTLB it so. QTo prevent the scandal the other servants 
[JOURNEYS were sent away. 

Nothing can be kept secret excepting for a day. A 
person of Madame Guyon's worth could not be lost or 
secreted H^ S»- 

For Fenelon to defend her, and then secrete her was 
unpardonable to the arrogant Bossuet. 
Fenelon had now to defend himself. How much of 
political rivalry as well as ecclesiastic has been made 
by the favor of women who shall say ! Of her intimate 
relationship withFenelon MadameGuyonsays nothing. 
The bond was of too sacred a nature to discuss and 
here her frankness falters, as it should. She does not 
even defend it. 

Fenelon and Madame Guyon were plotting against the 
Church and State — howvery natural! The Madame was 
fifty; Fenelon was forty-seven^they certainly were 
old enough to know better, but they did not. 
They parted of their own accord, solemnly and in tear> 
ful prayer, for parting is such sweet sorrow. And then 
in a few weeks, they met again to consult as to the 
future E* 5» 

Soon Bossuet stepped in and induced the Vatican to do 
for them what they could not do alone. Fenelon was 
stripped of his official robes, reduced to the rank of a 
parish priest and sent to minister to an obscure and 
stricken church in the south of France. The country 
was battle-scarred, and poverty, ignorance and want 
stalked through the streets of the little village. Here 
Fenelon lived, as did the exiled Copernicus, forbidden 
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to travel more thcin six miles from his church, or to 
speak to any but his own Rock. 

Here he gave his life as a teacher of children, a nurset 
a doctor and a spiritual guide to a people almost de* 
void of spirituality. 

Madame Guyon was sent to a nunnery, where she was 
actually a prisoner, working as a menial. Fenelon and 
Madame Guyon were never to meet again, but once a 
month they sent each other a love letter on spiritual 
themes in which love wrote between the lines. 
Time had tamed the passions of Madame Guyon, 
otherwise no convent walls would have been high 
enough to keep her captive. Sweet, sad memories fed 
her declining days, and within a few weeks of her death 
she declared that her life had been a success " for I have 
been loved by Fenelon, the greatest and most saintly 
man of his time." 

As for Fenelon, the world's verdict seemed to be that 
he was ruined by Madame Guyon, but if he ever 
thought so, no sign of recrimination ever escaped 
his lips .^ .^ 
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The Roycroft Inn 

(THE PHALANSTERIB) 

Conducted by The Roycrofters in Connec- 
tion with the Work of the Roycroft Shop 

/■^^^HERE are Out-of-Door Sleeping Rooms 
^^ with In-Door Dressing-Rooms attached, 
Dectric Lights, Steam Heal, Turkish Baths, Run- 
ning Water, Art Gallery, Chapel, Camp in the 
Woods. Library, Music Room, Ballroom. Garden 
and Wood Pile. 

There are Classes and Lectures covering the fol- 
lowing subjects: Art, Music. Literature. Physid- 
ogy, Nature-Study, History and Right-Living 
Daily walks and talks afield — trips to the woods, 
lake, Roycroft Camp, etc., etc. 

Tha fhu> BookUt, lUaerifitiom of Iht Inn, taHA 
•Dint ration*, uilf b^ maittd to yoa tor TWn Cfiitt 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 



PRINTING 

IME people who have seen our 
printing have liked it so ivcll 

they have come U> us and in- 

^.(^/■^hVSi ] sisted jiipon our doing work for 
them ■> We are good-natured 
and have been unable to rel'iise, 
tliongh at times it nccessilatcfl 
the shelvinjt of our own business. However 
we arc prepared now. We have not been 
printing de luxe books eleven years without 
accumulating traditions as to what good 
printing is, and onr fxpcrient-c and equip- 
ment ai'e at the service of those who are un- 
alile to find what they want elsewhere. A 
folder that is our work is worthy and finds a 
plat-e in many a collection of specimens. And 
if that tiilder tells yoursLiiry you may Ik; sure 
it will be read. The way a dish is sensed at 
table has all to do whether it is tempting or 
not, & the thing you want to tell the publit in 
catalog or booklet printed by us invites reading. 
41 Write to Dur MR. ROSKN. SuperiBtcndent of Printiiw, fyt 

THF ROYCROFTKRS, East Aurora. N.Y. 



*y^ERE is A LIST OF BOOKS that 
W p The Roycrofters have on hand for 
-*"% sale (of some there are but a few 
copies). These are very interesting books, 
either for the reader or the collector, or 
for presents. Many people always have a 
few extra ROYCROFT BOOKS on hand 
in readiness for some sudden occasion 
when a present is the thing > > > > j« > 



The Man of Sorrows 

Rip Van Winkle 

Thomas Jefferson 

The Rubaiyat 

Compensation 

A Christmas Carol 

Respectability 

A Dog of Flanders 

The Law of Love 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol 

Nature 

Self-Reliancc 



$2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 



THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 



iOR SALE! THE FOLLOWING 
LITTLE JOURNEYS BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD in BOOK- 
LET FORM. WITH FRONTISPIECE 
PURlRAir OF RACH SUBJECT 



RenAnmdL 


PnganLni 


Whiwin 


M»l**ont*i 


Cbopia 


Pc!lCt» 


TitUn 


Mould 


M>tk Antony 


Von DT«k 


B«ch 


Sairofiarola 


Ary SchaffiT 


M«ad*lfl»ohn 


Martin t-uthflt 


Forlony 


B««(bov*n 


MsrcuA AurvliuD 


Joihiu Reynolds 


Hattdd 


Sptnoca 


Uandsaar 


V«rdl 


Sp«ne«r 


Dotc 


Schumann 


Comte 


Bt9wcln{ 


UfillUD* 


Schopcnboiui 


Tannyson 


Rapln*! 


Volt air* 


Burnt 


G»insboroiigh 


Thoccau 


Milton 


Cofot 


Humboldi 


JahnMin 


Cort«ggio 


Daivrin 


Addison 


Bdlini 


HK«hd 


ColmidKc 


CoUini 


Copemicua 


Di*racU 


Abb«y 


Tyndal) 



TIic Rc}jular Price is Twenty-Five Cents Each, 
but for t\\e present to the Elect the Stipend is 
TEN CENTS Each, or One Dollar for Ten 
— sent to you postpaid — as lonjj as they last. 

THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 



BALLADE OF OLD DAYS 

B]r HENRY D. MUIR 

>|^— ^^HS, h*ta 's lb* sbsll 1 found thai day 
V m (ThU curkitu. Klowlnx tptial sbeJli 
W^r Wli«n 1 rosni»(l Capii. Napin bar. 

^C^^ A MpfiblfC-tnolteo nuiadc 
OfsbeetuaK.llchl»i>d colar-apall, 
Wa» miiw to owiu— O vnion! eotne 

To i»c«l ma now wti«i« tbadow* dwelt, 
Hdc. in the ganat'* cobttcbbed glootn. 

How bright und broiid tb« moon's path I^! 

As track I rod« lh« I»neuld ftw«I) 
That ni*i tha lowO'CatK Ugbt*, ill* [il»y 

Of ootMH i^ew. tnil roao and foil 

To eadanccs of fluta and b«II. — 
I mouDlvd to a latticed room > • • • 

Old c«fluad« ' 9iian|{« lb* ibin)[» you tail, — 
Haia. in tha f anat's cobwebbed sloom I 

Obcort o( night !-lb«Jioni:— tha eay 
K»en ja«t— iba vrin«« from viulied vr«U, 

llAihicg the caoIneHB ' And iba ray 
Of fancy'ti glowiog [laiallal 
To all ol bcavan and aaith and hail! 

Old coa»dc ! bow old tfchis Ulame; 

How •pie»d Itta flowaia ftom mamoiy'i dsD. — 

Har«, in ibe gairet's cobwebbad ^tooiD I 

I, T.NVOI 
Print* o( goodfallow™ ; you wh&ie cell 

la still wlda world where plcuurcn bloom. 
Forgive Time's liroodlTiK iteniin*!, — 

Hale, in the ganel's Gobw»bbed gloom ! 



THE PHILISTINE 

ivi.Hi'.RT Ki'iiHASo, Ktlitor, Kast Aurora, N. Y. 
Sabscriptiott, One Dollar Per Year 

Folks who do not kaaic hmv to take The Phius- 
TRfK htui hitter not. — AH Saba. 

If TiiR Philistine cost Five Dollars n «ipy, 1 
would buy every number. Because from its pages 
I have gotten ideas — or at least have been madt; 
to think ideas--(hal have netted lue thousands of 
dollars, and have bettered my whole life. And 
from every issue of Thk Philistine I get some- 
thing; what is mine I take, and what is not mine, 
1 do not have to take. A. Schilling. 

San rraneiseo, Cal., .Fime Hi. tOOO. 

Elbert lliihbard is4ine of the three {greatest writers 
in the world to-day. He uses as many words as 
Shakespeare. H<- has case, facility, poise, reserve, 
sympathy, insifihl, wit, and best of all — common- 
sense. He is big enough and great enough to laugh 
at himself; bis encniii-s he regards as friends who 
mismiderstantl him. and liis avowed friends cannot 
turn his head by flattery. — Frank Putnam. Edi- 
tor J\'atioiut/ Magwdrie. 



WE Iiave just bound up Volume Eighteen of 
ihe Utile Journeys for 1906 in green 
limp leather sitk lined. ^ Send along your 
pamphlet copies for the first six months of this 
year and a dollar and a half in money and we 
will send you one of these elegant books, charges 
prepaid. ^This volume is printed on hand-made 
Koycroft water-mark paper and is hand-illurnined. 
REGULAR PRICE, THREE DOLLARS 

THE ROYCROFTER5, Ea»t Aurora, New York 

SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS 



Being Views oF East 

Aurora Folks and 
Things, taken at the 
Roycroft Shop jt ^ 

THE ROYCROFTERS. 



FIFTEEN Different 
Cards for Twenty-five 
Cents — in Stamps. 

EAST AURORA, N. V. 



'Krfr'; 



OTlCEi—'rh^LittU Jour- 
ney for November, IDOtJ, 
will be Lord Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton, instead of 
Victor Hugo and Juliette 
Drouet as first announced. 



E i^opcrotteis 




fNCE upon a time there was a poei who 
saoK songs, and things. One or his sonss 
vcoi (his way: 

" FOr men mast work 

And women must «-e«p, 

Tbo' the haibor bar be moanins-" 

You nccdn'c quote mc as ^ylnc it, bur I 
want to icll you that sort of stuff is -well, 
a back number; an explosion in ideas; an outgrown heresy, 
and— tommyrot. Men still work (someiimcs) if ihc wolf 
enaws hard enough, and there isn't anybody to work for 
ibrm, but the woman who sits at home and "weeps" 
doesn't "go" (o be sure, in this day and eeneraiion. In- 
stead, she get?! up and hustles. There arc so many un> 
happy women in the world. There are so many useless 
girls in the world. So much of talent and possibiliiy, as 
well as ability, and cnei^y and greatness gone to waste. 
This is due in pan to lack of opportunity — in part to Ignor- 
ance or their own gifts, and in part lo a lack of the ambi- 
tion and energy that are the natural growth of talent in 
its proper selling. 

A plant thrives with what it feeds upon — wind, light, water 
and soil. Soil alone will not grow flowers; no more will 
talent thrive without effort. Bffori is merely a sleeping 
beauty in the soul unless quickened by desire. Desire 
without knowledge is an impossibility. Many a girl doesn't 
dream that she is an artist, or that she holds the life and 

»iieath of her own story in her own hands until she comcn 
in contact with others who arc forging away at the great 
workshops of human endeavor. The Roycro/t community 
of workers appeals to mc in many ways; chiefly in the 
way of mutual help and self-en lighten in ent. 
To tell all that is there, and ^\\ thai Vs iont \\«,tt 'wwJA 
HU a volume. It is romance, a ihlni o\ \jc»\ivs ^ '» ^^'t■».'Wv^ 
sad a simple, every-d ay woTVkS\\op\ a v'tttv^w.'Ovo^ ^^ 



bread and buncr, and a symphony (n extjuisiic melody. 
We reached (he plaee at ten o'clock and u'cni at once lo 
ihc Inn. The Inn is somcthinE (oo vast, both in structure 
ind, meaning, Tor brief description. It is of Doric and 
Grecian architeciurc, and is largely ihe inspfrailoa of 
the Roycrofi master's wife. 

On the massive oaken door one reads this OD enlerins: 
" Produce great people; the rest follows." 
The door into a great, deep, oaken-finished, burlapped 
hall, rich In the Flemish colors of oak, dusky with 
shadow and restful with the silence of home, and oF 
safety. .\ big wood fire burned upon the hearth, the 
great logs resting upon huge andirons of the Roycrofters' 
make. There are numerous tables, all from the Roycrofi 
shops, each supplied with Roycroft stationery, great, 
deep old chairs of hardy oak that was seven years in 
seasoning, into which you may drop and dream beauU-l 
fut dreams before the ffre while the snow fails noi<ieless!yl 
against the window pane. 

Only they do not stop at dreaming, these Roycroft folk. 
They carry out the ihoughi in work, the skilled work o' 
the band with a soul behind it. '' 

The steps at the end of this hall, or room, lead up to bed- 
rooms which are in themselves an inspiration. On each 
door fired and cut deep in the oaken panel is the name 
of the artist to whom the thought of the builder is dedi- 
cated. William Morris, Beethoven. Emerson, Whitticr, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, George Eliot, Rembrandt 
and all the rest. Each room, to my mind, seems to typif_ 
the artist whose name it bears. There is a picture of each 
upon the wall, and a framed motio of some particularly 
happy thought from their works. 

George Eliot's room, for instance, is done in warm, rich 
reds, with Flemish finishings of woodwork and furniture. 
QOver the fireplace hangs a motto bearing a verse from 
her one great poem: 

Oh, may 1 |oln the ohoir Invisible 
Of tbuM immonal Ji;(d «-h« live again 
1 n minds made hetter by their presence: 
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'or tfje Delectation of 
g^^SmmortalgOnlp 

We Kre prcporvd to meet four tlctirai in Uie wk^ of dt- 
luxe (trintlnK — Hrculsrs, ItooklcU, aildrcs^^:^ J* i^ J^ 

JUST SEND ALONG YOUR COPY 
and we will i^ir ymt an enttiiuatc. Wt iuvc the [taper of 
qiiolilv, ink ■ prrfcv* i>f the bi-sl itu)c«, nrtblji 

who l<"nd III Addrtss J* J» «* ^ »* ^ 

CHARLES ROSEN, Suptrintendent of Printing 
THE ROYCROFTEBS. EAST AURORA. NEW YORK 



lY OWN STORY ^^'^l^ 

By Cai.Kh Piiwkbs what it is to be 

tliree times tried for iiturder. and twice sentenced 
to death. Q Publisihetl by Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
and for sjilc by nil hookscUiTs > > ^ > J* J* 



The Roycmft Farmtttrc Catalog for J906 

15 NOW RRADT 

^^KRHAPS r<)a tLhoiild liave II. II «0DtaiD* cuts of oivri* K*b- 
^^ dtnd tuiJqtiE and Dri^iutl plcrci of fumiiiUL'. melal luupt. t»- 
nanimUl ti>j';icr anil ikmi irork, ■niliron*. ctc> The price of Uil* 
FNtalog ii four i-cnts In itaiap*— tcct Address 

The Roycrofiert, Eatt Aurora, Erie Co.. /V. Y, 




f'LACE AN ORDER FfiR * r n t* :■ of 

JOAQUIN ^1 

"Z\)t iSitilbmff of Cf)t Crtp ^cauliful" 

^ERE is a book, by the famous "Poet 
'lof the Sierras," for all who love 
'that which is good and pure and 
beautiful — and all who seek to help 
the world onward and to make life richer, 
nobler and more grandly worth the while. 
It isthc latest and greatest of Mr. Miller's 
works, a marvelous story which is at once a 
prose poem, a romance, a master sermon, 
instinct with lofty ethics, and probably the 
most Bnishedsociatvisionof our generation 

Beautifully printed on toned, laid -antique, decVel- 
edge all-r:ig paper; hand sewed. Gold top. Cloth, 
with ornamental gold stamp. Contains an exqui- 
site photogravure of the author und hi» mother 
on genuine Japan Vellum. 

PRICE, $1.50 NET; BY MAIL, 91.58 

Ofdar ttom your booksallar, oi 

ALBERT BRANDT, PUBLISHER 

ZU BRANDT BUILDING. TRBNTON, NEW JERSEY 
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r FOR M If w 

WHKTHKR TOt'VI Otf DKB, OB BNLT IHR 15 DOFK 

Sonnets to a (iXifc 

?irHK noblest «nd bc»t «wi4niRi.-<) n>niKt-MH)ucncTi: ev« 
pruiJuc-ed Ui lliU touiilry, iiaturt- puelrj- aud l«vc 
poflrj, |>ictuT(^s<]ur, rcil'cctivci tender, |Uissii>nntr> (luri-, 
holjr and i>f exalted tdeulUui. 

By Gmeet fflc0afftj; 

With an a|iprcci«tivc fotcwoni bf tli* jiubliiilirr, Mr. 
\Villi«in MitrMu fievdy, and portrait uflUr author. Bound 
111 inddcd, dnrr-n>1<ircd 'hki; biiulEnjt. iHH top, title cui~ 
li(isii-d in K«!d on front travrr. 

Enclosed in astrong, neat box,Price$1.50 

Addrew WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 
THE MIKROK, ST. LOL'IS. MO. 

V Book to Woo the Sweeteit She 
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The Book* at Clarence S. Dnrrow 

rtjN Itva FOK AN EYE-A •l»fV 0* t!ie ctise* ol K>eiMy nttlan • 
M ciiaila*]. (WBii, cloih. itjp»xe». $1.^ pmil*'''- 

A. . L",^ .' .f noi « 6«i«.. ■■ An Kyi (a. «. By* »•» *» 

..n>.ii<":<-i- BMtoD TianiKnp(. 

y^%, ,v bfok U o!« i*>«i will holi* the o:«i)«f» intKMi ftoin 

iTTiJic Ik* ^•■» ta^dld |i)ofliK(i*«. " l,'A«»M»poit."' Ui»Ji 

"or «h.r .v.iiii* w* •' p™«M ««!! .od it 1. ool (.awonSv •» beloa 
aamed l>ri>«r II. -Sail Lalia Trlbiica. 

jCAI»MINOTON_*o Idyl ot B4v»'M<<. dmb llu«aEk Hw «r«" »* ■ 
jT i=*n. une. eloUi. iTT p"«*», Si.jep««Ii>«IJ. 
■■>-»minii«B-i.no. .b^^V ! V iaV<= f" m <h« poMIc tlfciw. or even 

(krw4nt»r-i nra SBd i< ■ »»; ■ book to h« kept oa 

bill mli^Tt •!!, iiEt BlMeli laiiata *lio fc*>« oOMboc* b»j»-~Tli« W«l- 

ftE8!8T WOT EVIl^ 
unto, tl«b. I7» iwie*. M «*•» pft»>p»ld. 
KUa ■unlisr ■r[»UD«ienl of tl« doctriM o4 tftta moi puBlkhokMn. 
-St. P»ol PiOo»«f Preat. 
tt will coai* very clota to bcJoa ■ cIkiwc- Dvovbt I^mI. 

aPERElAK VK*RL— A voliim. ofamaj* •BdllionnrUiimpiBlitloiu. 
I.»[g< i»ni», tl«*h •nd oTOKiMBial ttoatdt. ito p(<n. on kiBk-giut* 
*«kU tit* fV- •••S» ponpiid. 

fjcb m»J H« ll»tO«, thtobt-log tlil-l, wlih ■ K>ul th*l ■ORicbow MBght 
il.« MV.B hBM ■»/«*«. tbem pilni«d ll(^-Tb» B«ta.d«y Re*(cw, 

*hA'.'"iiH'lM™T', ■ -■ mio(iitvUr»detlktniwonl>rM«t«. 

ivaobi-tboww: inaoialtjr wHli Mi. D«rr«w'» ftiltM- 

ap&y,-CI)tcaKa !< ' 

4|rKE GREAT CUAL SlKiKli— ArfuiiMoi by Clotcnu 8. D»fT»w. 
Wir C«ni»cl ot l^I Ufitlod MSm Wort*™ ol Amaric*. M»ei« the Aniim- 
cilc Co»l CamojiMU-n •» i80«. noio. loo pM**. <Jotl». *>.«» ("OitpaMli 
|iir«' SD <«iiu (Watpald , 

• . i„. 1 ....,• ■i.T.,..rnT rvvUw of on* otthi SR*t«l and moot lOKiu* IkM' 
-I hiacoiy. wtlti ocut* Mnrnoati on ritMmiVK 
'intasc* 10 oppnMl«Ji. aod ike pncm* ™ *<» 

..^. ■ - — trtto. 

^ip-HE OPEN GKOl'- A tU(ou()i dtKUMlon lad lUltOM o(Ibcdeni*B4 
Vi- ol tndc ueloBlam Cot tb> ckovd ohop. i«nM. |>*|Mr, ]* pasta. la mm* 
pa«t«U; Oo* i)orsn 1} i:ent>. cue bun4ted tSA>^ 

CRIME AMD CRlMtNAl.a A o iddiBU dcllvtr*4 to tha pTlaasan In 
Ilia CUCBKO eouaiy jail, tmo. papir. it two*. » c*Bt> poMpaM, M>* 
dooca (t.oa paiijxid. 

TIE niBtlC njtirUINC fDVPANY. FInl KilMHt Inl talWU. tbki|*, lit. 
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WiU be to the H. 

The Sabj«i. 
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An Index & Concordance 
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Justinian and Theodora 

A Drama by Elbert and Alice Hubbard 



T\ IE Scene of tjje play is laid in Constantinople 
in ihe year 500. Justinian is the Emperor of the 
Eastern Roman Empire and divides the power 
of the throne equally with his wife. Gibbon says: 
"The reign of Justinian and Theodora supplies the 
one Kleam of lieht during the Dark Ages. At that 
time tliu Roman Law was contained in five thousand 
books which no fortune could buy. and no intellect 
could comprehend." The Law tlien was about where 
our I,aw is to-day. To meet the difficulty Justinian, 
on the suggestion of Theodora, carried the Roman 
Law Books into the street and made a bonfire of 
then). With tlie helpof his wife he then compiled the 
book known to us xs the "Justinian Code-," upon 
which tlic Common Law of England Ls huilt This 
drama gives the reasons which actuated the man and 
woman in their work. 

Quite a bookish book, done with much joy in three 
colors, on Byzantine hand-made paper, with special 
initials, tftle-page and portraits. 

The price m llicp tcnth^T. slltc Unrd % 2.t# 

.Solid boards, larutliirr buck 2.S4 ' 

A lew oo Jnpaa Vellum, in tbrcc-fnurltis 1cv*nt ID.M 
Thrrc copk** in tutHvvant, Uanil-iooleil by our 
Mr. Kinder. Mch \HM 
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CHANGE YOUR MIND 

"^ 7'OV often change your mind 
^^/ about, tlie movement of your 
■ legs, & they go right where you 
-*- tell them, even to turninn about 
and traveling in the opposite direction. 
Q Why not change your mind about the 
movement of your stomach, or bowels? 
The same mental law is operative in both 
cases. You don't know just how to reach 
the muscles of these inner members may- 
be, but it is easy when you learn to use 
the higher power of your mind, called 
Super-consciousness jt Lessons, and heal- 
ing formulas that ordinarily cost many 
dollars, are given in our monthly maga- 
zine UNITY for $1.00— twelve numbers. 
Q Most people get better rapidly under 
this treatment. We are so sure that it will 
help you that we will refund your $1.00, 
at the end of the year, if you will write 
us that you are not satisfied >«i^ >«s& ,4fi^ 

UNITY TRACT SOCIETY 

Unity B!d(t.. 9 1 5-9 17 Tracy Ave., KanusCity.Mo. 
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SO THIS THEN IS TO ANNOUNCE 

Love, Life and Work 

By ELBERT HUBBARD 

PORTRArX -ETCHV*C BY SCHNFJDER 




A COLLECTION of essays, being a 
/-\ book of opinions, reasonably good- 
natured, concerning how to attain 
the highest happiness for one's self wilh 
the least possible harm to others. 


THE BOOK IS NOW READY 
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B»un<l Roycrofti« in tinp Icalkar, silk Ifnad S 2.00 

A (aw copiai In Ktodcted Icatber 7.50 

Ninety copiet on Japan Tcllum in ittrecfourllu 

Lvvant 10.00 

Two eopic* io full Lerant 50.00 




THE ROYCROFTERS 

1 EAST AURORA. ERIE COUNTY NEW YORK 
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THOREAU was always looking for the 
first manjfestation of reviving nature in 
the spring, whether it was a fern uncurling 
under a log or a frog emerging from a bog. 
Emerson was the first to see that nature 
pervaded everything, that there was nothing 
but nature, that man was only a part of nature 
and that spirit is just as much nature as a land- 
scape. 

Emerson's book NATURE, was the first pro- 
found exposition of this, and we have it in as 
gorgeous a dress as nature is now assuming 
this autumn. And do not forget that this 
Roycroft reprint is of the rare first edition, 
very different from the Essay as it appears in 
his collected work, as much of this first draft 
was abstracted for his other Essays. 

On Italian hand-made paper, the Initiais 
in three colors, limp leather, silk lined 

TWO DOLLARS 

'the ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 









IIE Ctevelntia and Itiiflalu Transit 
Company's Steam Boats pass be- 
tween Itulfalo and Cleveland every 
little while until Deeenibt-'r Isl. A 
deliftlitful ride on Lake Eric's Finest 
and Fastest Stx-'amers >>>•!> 

Vat futibtr IntartDttliin. }uil xrtM 
W. F. HcBHAi, Ocii. I'lLis. Agrt., Clirvriiind, Oliio 



CERTAINLY. My Children, come to 
East Aurora, Erie County, N. Y- 
on your honeymoon. The Roycroft 
Inn will take good care of you. The nicest, 
finest, coziest little hotel in America > 



SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS 



Being Views of East 
Aurora Folks and 
Things, taken at the 
Roycroft Shop^ j( 

THE ROYCROFTERS, 



FIFTEEN Different. 
Cards for Twenty-five 
Cents — in Stamps. 

EAST AURORA, N. Y. 



T^rOTICE : The LiilU Joume\' for Noveml 
I 1 1906. will be LORD NELSON and 
LADY HAMILTON, instead of Victoi 
Hugo and Juliette Drouct. as first announc< 



WE have just bound up Volume One of ihe 
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An amhttioiiA hiit ilt-ttrntr girl, oftrr rniUnir to gi) !r 
schocil on accotiul of iicrvitu^'nt-'ss and liifttciift, foonii iii ' 
NaU Uie onl)' thinit tlut i»i;nicd to boilJ her np anil fitrnlsb 
her the peace of ^health. 

From infancy,'* she Mtjx, I liuve not been stroojE- 
Bcing ambitious to Icam at any coal I finally gnt to thr Hiuh 
School, but Koon bnil to BlNutdon toy ntudk-s ivn aorouiit of 
ncrvoiu prostration and hysteria. 

My futxl [lid not «{rrc<: with mc, I (crffw lliin and despon- 
dent. I rould not enjoy the simplest social nSaJr for 1 suffered 
constantly frum ncrvou.'incMi in Hpitc of all MirU of uiedlcines. 

"This irrctchcd condition continued until I was twenty-five, 
when I be4.-ame interected in the letten of tho«« who tud 
cases like mine and who were being cured by eating Or«pc-Nut«, 
1 bad little faith but (iTocured n box and aAtr the first 
dish I experienced a peculiar satislk-d feeling tbat I had never 
l^incd frum any ordinary fuod. 1 ulcpt and rcMted better titat 
ntfihl and in a fen days bej>an to (ctow sironficr. 

' I lud a new fcelinK of pc«ce and restfulneiA. In a few 
weeks, to my crcat joy, (he headaches and ncrvousnccs le-ll 
me and life bOcame bright and Impcful. I rcKunied my ^tuiUea 
and later t«uKht ten months with e^se — of course u^ng (irape- 
Kula every day. It it now four }*can lince I beftan to loe 
(>rapc-Nuts, I am thf ini^Lrets of a happy hotne and the' old 
weaknest Iw.i never rctnrned." Same |[iveu by Po^tum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. "There's a reason.'" Head the liltli 
b.«k, "The Rmd to WclWiUc," ut pkjpi. 
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A WISE man has said that ther« ia a difference between fact and 
truth. He has also laid US Ihat things may be true and still not 
be ao. The truth as to the love story of Ferdinand Lassalle and Halene 
von Doimiges can only be totd by adhering strictly to the facts. Facts 
are not only stubborn things, but often very inconvenient ; yet in thiB 
instance the simple facts fall easily into dramatic foim. and the only 
way to tell the story Eeems to be to let it tell itself. Dramas are made 
up of incidents that have happened to somebody Bomeiime. but in no 
instance that 1 ever heard of have all the situaiiona pictured in a play 
happened to the persons who played the parts. The business of the 
playwright is selection and rejection, and usually the dtitmallc stlua- 
tions revealed have been culled from very many lives over a long 
course of years. Heie the author need but reveal the tangled sketn 
woven by Fate. Meddling Paienis, Piide, Prejudice, Caprice, Ambition, 
Passion. In other words it is human nature in a tornado, and human 
nature is a vagrant ship, with a spurious chart, an uncertain compass, a 
dnmken pilot, a mutinous crew and a crazy captain. 
The moral seems to be that the tra;;edy of existence lies in inter- 
posing; that newly discovered thing called intellect into the delicate 
aifairs of life, instead of having faith In Gad, and moving serenely with 
the eternal tide. 

Moses sttuclt the rock, and the waters gushed forth ; but if Mobcb 
had found a spring in the deseil and then toiled mightily to smother 
it with a mountain of arid sand, I doubt me much whether the name 
of Moses would now live as one of the saviors of the world. 
Parties with an eciema for management would do well to Bult their 
Heads three limes against the Wall and take note that the Wall falls 
not. Then and then only are they safe from Megalocephatia. There 
are temptations in life that require all of one's will to succumb to; 
and he who resists not the current of his being, nor attempts to dam 
the fountain of life for another, shall be crowned with bay and be fed 
on ambrosia in Elysium. 
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FERDINAND LASSALLE AND 
HELENE VON DONNIGES 

ACT I. 

Scene : Parlors of Heir and Frau Holthoff at their 

home in Berlin. 
(An informal conference of the leading members of tbe Allied Work- 
ing Men's Clubs. Preaent various ladies and gentlemen, same sealed, 
oiti«rs standing, talking.) 

Enter DR. HAENLB 
HERR HOLTHOFF. Hello, Comrade Haenle, I am 
very glad to see you here, 

DR. HAENLE. Not more glad than I am to be here. 
|They shake hands cordially, all around.] 

HERR HOLTHOFF. [To his wife] My dear, you see 
Dr. Haenle has come — I win my bet! 
DR. HAENLE. I hope you two have not been gam> 
bling! 

FRAU HOLTHOFF. Yes. Doctor, we made a bet, 
and I am delighted to lose ! 
DR. HAENLE. You mystify me! 

HERR HOLTHOFF. Well, the fact is that Madame 
had a dream in which you played a part ; she thought 
you had been — what is that word, my dear? 
FRAU HOLTHOFF. Expatriated. 
HERR HOLTHOFF. Yea, expatriated — sent out of 
the country for the country's good. 
DR. HAENLE. It would be a great compUmentl 
HERR HOLTHOFF. True, you could then join our 
own Richard Wagner in Switzerland ! 
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LITTLE DR. HAENLE. Could I but write such songs as he 
JOURNEYS does, I would relish the fate ! 

FRAU HOLTHOFF. But the people who sent him 
into exile never guessed that they were giving him the 
leisure to write immortal music. 
DR. HAENLE. People who persecute other people 
never know iwhat they do. 

HERR HOLTHOFF. It is n't so bad to be persecuted, 
but it is a terrible thing to persecute. 
DR. HAENLE. It Is often a good thing for the per* 
secuted provided he can spare the time — how does 
that strike you, Herr Marx ? 

KARL MARX. I fully agree in the sentiment. There 
seems to be an Eternal Spirit of Wisdom that guides 
man and things, and this Spirit cares only for the end. 
FRAU HOLTHOFF. Nature's solicitude is for the 
race, not the individual. 
KARL MARX. Exactly so! 

HERR HOLTHOFF. Get that in your forthcoming 
book. Brother Marx, and give credit to the Madame. 
KARL MARX. I surely will. Most of my original 
thoughts I get from my friends. 

HERR HOLTHOFF. You may not be so grateful 
when the book is published. 

KARL MARX. You mean I may sing the Pilgrims' 
Chorus with Richard across the border ? 
HERR HOLTHOFF. Yes, the government is growing 
very sensitive. 

DR. HAENLE. Which has nothing to do with the 
publication of" Das KapiuQ" — eh, Herr Marx? 
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KARL MARX. Not the slightest. The book wUl live, 
regardless of the fate of the author. 
FRAU HOLTHOFF. You do not seem very sanguine 
of immediate success of the working men's party! 
KARL MARX. W^e will succeed when the ditches are 
even full of our dead — then progress can pass. 
FRAU HOLTHOFF. And that time has not come? 
KARL MARX. I hope we are great enough not to de- 
ceive ourselves. We work for truth — whether this 
truth will be accepted by the many this year, or next, 
or the next century, we cannot say, but that should 
not deter us from our best endeavors. 
HELENE VON DONNIGES. [Golden haired, en- 
thusiastic, needlessly pink and gorgeously twenty] 
Men fight for a thing and lose, and the men they fought 
fight for the same thing under another name, and vnn ! 
[AU turn and listen] Life is in the fight not the 
achievement. Oh, I think it would be glorious to suffer, 
to be misunderstood, and fail — and yet know in our 
hearts that we were right— absolutely right, and that 
the msdom of the ages will endorse our acts and on 
the tombs of some of us carve the word "Savior!" 
KARL MARX. Grand, magnificent ! That sounds just 
like Lassalle ! 

HELENE. There — that is the third time I have been 
told I talk just like Lassalle. Now let me say I never 
5a^v Lassalle. 

DR. HAENLE. Then you have something to live for. 
HELENE. Perhaps, but I echo no man. When one 
speaks from one's heart it is not complimentary to 
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LITTLE have people suavely smile and say, " Goethe," " Vol- 
[OURNEYS taire," "Rousseau," "Shakespeare," "Lassalle!" 

PRAU HOLTHOFF. Just see the company in which 
she places our Ferdinand 1 

HELENE. [Wearily] Oh, I am not trying to compli- 
ment Lassalle. The fact is, I dislike the man. His 
literary style is explosive; about all he seems to do 
is to paraphrase dear Karl Marx. Besides he is a Jew — 
KARL MARX. Gently— I am a Jew! 
HELENE. But you are different. Lassalle is aggres* 
sive, pushing, grasping — he has ego plus and [v/ith 
relaxing tension] all I want to say is that I am a-weary 
of being accused of quoting Lassalle — that I do not 
know Lassalle, and what is more, I — 
FRAU HOLTHOFF. Oh, you 'll talk differently when 
you see him ! 

HELENE. But surely you, too, do not make geniuB 
exempt from the moral code ? 

DR. HAENLE. Oh, some one has been telling you 
about Madame Hatzfeldt — 
HELENE. I know the undisputed facts. 
KARL MARX. Which are that Ferdinand Lassalle at 
nineteen years of ^^ge became the legal counsel for 
Madame Hatzfeldt; that he fought her case through 
the courts for nine years ; that he lost three times and 
finally won. 

HELENE. And then became a member of the Mad- 
ame 's household. 

KARL MARX. If so, vrith the Madame's permission. 
HELENE. [Sarcastically] Certainly. 
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FRAU HOLTHOFF. That thirty years' difference in 
their ages ought to absolve him. 

DR. HAENLE. To say nothing of the fee he received ! 
KARI. MARX. The fee? 

DR. HAENLE. One hundred thousand thalers. 
FRAU HOLTHOFF. Capital, also "Das Kapital!" 
KARL MARX. I "ve made a note of it. A lawyer gets 
a single fee of one hundred thousand thalers — this 
under the competitive system — a hundred years of 
labor for the average working man! 
FRAU HOLTHOFF. A lawyer at nineteen — studying 
on one case, knownng its every aspect and phase, pur- 
suing the case for nine years, and opposed by six of 
the ablest, oldest and most influential legal lights in 
Germany, and gaining a complete victory ! 
KARL MARX. I 've heard of successful authors of a 
single book, but I never before heard of a great lawyer 
writh but one case ! 

FRAU HOLTHOFF. Oh, Lassalle has had many 
cases offered him, but he refused them all so as to 
devote himself to the People vs. Entailed Nobility. 
KARL MARX. You mean Entrenched Alleged Roy- 
alty. 

FRAU HOLTHOFF. Ves, I accept the correction— 
and this case he will win, just as he did the other. 
HELENE. You would better say his body will go to 
fill up the sunken roadway! 

DR. HAENLE. Good ! that was your idea of success 
a few moments ago. 
HELENE. I see, more of Lassalle. 
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LITTLE won. [Rises and paces the floor, still talking] I spoke 
3URNEYS last night to five thousand people, and the way the/ 
listened and applauded and applauded and listened, 
revealed ho^v hungry the people are for truth. The 
hope of the world lies in the middle class — the rich are 
as ignorant as the poverty-stricken. A way must be 
devised to reach the rich — I can do it. Inaction — idle- 
ness, that is the curse. Life is fluid, and only running 
wrater is pure. Stagnation is death. Turbulent Rome 
was healthy, but quiescent Rome was soft, feverish, 
morbid, pathological. Now take Hamlet, what man 
ever had more opportunities? Heir to the throne — 
beauty, power, youth, intellect — all were hisl What 
wrecked him ? Why, inaction; he sat down to muse, 
instead of being up and doing. He wrangled, dawdled, 
dreamed, followed soothsayers, and consulted medi- 
ums until his mind was mush — 

HELBNE. [Rising quickly] Mad from the beginning! 
(Lassalleand tha two men id whom he wns talking jump, turn, staie.] 
HELENE. Mad from the beginning, I say I 
[The two iTJends at once quit Lusalle and move ofT aim in arm 
talking, leaving Lassalle and Helena eyeing each other across Ibe 
sofa. Her eyes flash detiancc; he relaxes, smiles, paymg no attentjoa 
to h«i conliadiclion concerning Hamlet. He kneels on the soEa and 
leans lowsid her.) 

LASSALLE. Ah, this is how you look! This is you! 
Yes, yes, it is as I thought. It is all right 1 
FRAU HOLTHOFF. [Bustling forward] Oh, 1 forgot 
you had not met — allow roe to introduce — 
LASSALLE, [Waving the Frau away, walks around 
the sofa taking Helene by the arm] What is the neces- 
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sity of introducing us ! People who know each other 
do not have to be introduced. You know who I am ! 
and you are Brunhilde, the Red Fox. 

[Leads her around and seals her on the sob and takes his place !)•• 
aide her, with one ami aiong the back of the sofa. Helene leans 
toward him, & tlicks ao imaginaiy particle of dual ftom his coat collaT.] 

HELENE. You were talking about your success in 
Dresden ! 

[I^asaalie proceeds la talk to her most eatneatly. She listens, nods 
approval, sighs and clasps her hands. The others in the room gather 
SI opposite sides of the room and talk, but with eyes furtively turned 
now and then toward the couple, who are lost to the world, interested 
but in each other, and the great themes they are discussing.) 

LASSALLE. 1 knew we must meet. Fate decreed it 
so. You are the Goddess of the morning and I am the 
Sun- god. 

HELENE. You are sure then about your divinity? 
LASSALLE. Yes. through a belief in yours. 
HELENE. I knew I would meet you. I felt that I 
must, in order to get you out of my mind. I am be- 
trothed, you know — 

LASSALLE. I know — to me, from the foundation of 
the world. 

HELENE. I am betrothed to Prince Yanko Racowitza. 
You never heard of him, of course. He is out of your 
class, because he is good, and gentle and kind, and of 
noble blood. And you are a demagogue, and a demi- 
god, and a Jew and a Mephisto ! I told Yanko I would 
not wed him until I saw you. He has been trying to 
meet you, to introduce us. 
LASSALLE. That you might be disillusioned ! 
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LITTLE HELENE. Precisely so. 
lOURNEYS LASSALLE, How interesting! And how superfluous 
in your fairy prince. 

HELENE. He is an extraordinary man, for he said I 
should see you and him both, see you together and 
take my choice. 

LASSALLE. Good, he is a Christian, and does as he 
would be done by. I am a Christianized Jew and I 
will bejew all Christendom, Your prince is a useless 
appendenda, and I would kill him, were it not that I 
am opposed to duelling. I fought one duel — or did not 
fight it, I should say. I faced my man, he fired and 
missed. I threw my pistol into the bushes and held 
out my hand to the late enemy. He reeled toward me 
and fell into my arms, pierced by his emotions. He is 
now my friend. Had I killed him, the vexed question 
between us would still be unsettled. I believe In 
brain not brawn — soul not sense. Let us meet your 
prince, and when he sees you and me together, he will 
know we are one, and dare not withhold his blessing 
which we do not need. He shall be our page. Win 
people and use them, I say — use them! You and I 
working together can win & use humanity for human- 
ity's good. We talk with the same phrases. You say, 
"Two wishes make a will," so do I. We read the 
same books, are fed at the same springs. Our souls 
blend together; great thoughts are children, born of 
married minds — 

HELENE. My carriage is at the door — I surely must 
go! 
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LASSALLE. I '11 order your coachman to go home, 
we will walk. 

{Siridee to the dooi. gives the oidet and in an in&um tetuine, picks 
up Helene's wraps and pioceeds lo affectionately help itet on with 
overshoes, cloak and bat.) 

LASSALLE. The fact is that life lies in mutual ser- 
vice — any other course is merely existence. Those 
who do most for others, enjoy most. Well, good night, 
dear Karl Marx, [shakes hands] and you Dr. Haente, 
what would life be to me without youl Good night 
Herr HoIthofT and dear Frau Holthoff. 

|Ki&ses the FYau'a hand. Helene helps him on with overcoat and 
hands him his hat. They disappear through the right entrance arat u 
ami. faces turned toward each other, talking earnest ly ; as they go 
through the door. L.asBaIle lifts hie hat to the company and says, 
" Good night, everybody. " Those on the stage turn »nd stare at each 
other in amaiement. Dr. Haenle breaks the silence with a iaugh.j 

DR. HAENLE. Well, well, well ! 

HERR HOLTHOFF. She is carried olT on the back of 

a centaur. 

KARL MARX. A whirlwind wooingl 

FRAU HOLTHOFF. Affinities! 
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ACT n. 

Scene: Hotel veranda in the Swiss Mountains. 
IPreseni: Heir HollhoO', Ptau Molthoff, Or. Haecle. l^aasalle and 
Halsoe, seated or waUiag about and talking laUuialy. SurroundJnes 
baautiful and an ait of peaca parvades tha p1aca.| 
DR. HAENLE. These early fall days are the finest of 
the year in the mountains. 

HELENS. Yes, for then the guests have mostly gone. 
LASSALLE. Just as the church is never quite so 
sacred as when the priest is not there! 
FRAU HOL.THOPP. You mean the priest and con< 
gregation ? 

LASSAL.L,E. Certainly, they go together. A priest^ 
apart &om his people is simply a man, 
HELENE. Ferdinand loves the Church! 
LASSALLE. You should say a church, my lady fair I 
HELENE. Yes, a church — this is the fourth time we 
have met. Two of the other times nrere in a church. 
LASSALLE. [Ecstatically] Yes, in the dim, cool, 
religious light of a church, vacant save for us two — 
I should say for us one I 

HELENE. We just sat and said the lover's litany — 
" Love like ours can never die." 

HERR HOLTHOFF. WeU, love and reUgion are one 
at the last. 

LASSALLE. They were one once, and neither vrill be 
right until they are one again. 

HELENE. A creed is made up of ossified metaphors 
— lover's metaphors. 

DR. HAENLE. Good, and every one can believe a 
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creed if you allOMr him to place his ovrn interpretation 
on it! 

LASSALLE. That is what we will do in the Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth. 

DR. H AENLE. Which reminds me that Bismarck who 
loves you almost as well as we do, declares that you 
are a monarchist, not a socialist, the difference being 
that you believe in the house of Lassalle and he in 
the house of Hohenzollem. 

LASSALLE. Which means I suppose that I will be 
king of the Co-operative Commonwealth? 
HELENE. You will be if I have my way. 
DR. HAENLE. Heresy and sedition! The woman 
who loves a man confuses him with God, and regards 
him as one divinely appointed to rule. 
HELENE. I cannot deny it if I would. 
FRAU HOLTHOFF. And yet to-morrow you and 
Lassalle part ! 

HELENE. Only for a time, 

LASSALLE. For how long no man can say; that is 
why I have urged that we should be married here and 
now. A notary can be gotten from the village in an 
hour — you, dear comrades, shall be the witnesses. 
HELENE. It is only my love that makes me hesitate. 
The future of Ferdinand Lassalle, and the future of 
socialism must not be jeopardized ! 
DR. HAENLE. Jeopardized? 
LASSALLE. Jeopardized by love ? 
HELENE. The world would regard a marriage here 
as an elopement. My father would be furious. Who 
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LITTLE are we that we should nin away to wed, as if I were 
JOURNEYS a schoolgirl and Lassalle a grocer's clerk I Lassalle 
is the king of men. He convinces them by his logic, 
by his presence, by his enthusiasm — 
HERR HOLTHOPP. He has convinced you in any 
event. 

HELENE. And he can and will convince the world! 
DR. HAENLE. I believe he will. 
HELENE. And when he wins my parents he will 
secure an influence that will help usher in the Better 
Day. Besides — 
LASSALLE. Besides ? 

HELENE. [Laughing] I am engaged to marry Prince 
Racowitza! 

LASSALLE. [Smiling] True. I forgot. But when he 
sees the Goddess of the Dawn and the Socialistic Sun- 
god together, he will give them his blessing and re- 
nounce all claims. 
HELENE. Exactly so. 

DR. HAENLE. Which is certainly better than to snip 
him off without first tying the ligature. 
FRAU HOLTHOFF. This whole situation is really 
amusing when one takes a cool look at it. Here ia 
Helene betrothed to Prince Racowitza who is intelli- 
gent, kind, amiable, good, unobjectionable. And because 
society demands that a girl shall marry somebody, 
she accepts the situation, and unless Lassalle, the 
vagrant planet, came shooting through space, this girt 
of aspiration and an\bition v/ould have actually wed- 
ded the unobjectionable man and herself become , 
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anobjectionable to please her unobjectionable parents. 
HERR HOLTHOFF. That is a plain, judicial state- 
ment of the case made by the wife of a fairly good man. 
L.ASSAL.L.E. Error set in motion continues indef- 
initely, all according to the physical law of inertia. 
The customs of society continue, and are jdways re- 
garded by the many as perfect, in fact, divine. This 
continues until some one called a demagogue and fan- 
atic suggests a change. This talk of change causes a 
little wobble in the velocity of the error, but it still 
spins forward and crushes and mangles all who get in 
the v?ay. That is vwhat you call orthodoxy — the sub- 
jection of the many. The men, ran over and mangled, 
are spoken of as " dangerous." 

HERR HOLTHOFF. Which reminds me that when 
people say a man is dangerous, they simply mean that 
his ideas are new to them. 

LASSALLE. [Seating himself at a table opposite 
Helene] You hear, my Goddess of the Dawn, Helene, 
that dangerous ideas are simply new ideas? 
HELENE. Yes, I heard tt and I have said it. 
LASSALLE. Because I have said it. 
HELENE. Undoubtedly — which is reason enough. 
LASSALLE. Can you make your father believe that? 
HELENE. I intend to try and 1 expect to succeed. 
[All slip away and leave Helene and Lasealle alone. As th« convef- 
salion grows earneat, he holds hei hands across the table Just as th« 
loveis do in a Gibson picture.) 

LASSALLE. And you still think this better than that 
we should proclaim the republic to-morrow, and have 
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LITTLE our dear friends go down and inform the world that 
JOURNEYS we are man and wife? 

HELENE. Listen: The desire of my life is to be your 
wife. No ceremony can make us more completely one 
than we are now. My soul ia intertwined with yours. 
All that remains is. how shall we announce the truth 
to the world ? Shall we do it by the tongue of scandal ? 
That is not necessary. Dr. Haenle can take you to call 
on my father. I will be there — we will meet incident- 
ally. You are Irresistible to men, as well as to women. 
My father will study you. You will allow him to talk 
— you will agree with him. After he has said all he has 
to say you will talk, and he will gradually agree with 
you. My parents will become accustomed to your 
presence — they will see that you are a gentleman. 
Prince Racowitza will be there, and he will not have 
to be told the truth — he will see it. He w^ill be obedient 
to my wishes. He admires me and you — 
LASSALLE. I love you. 

HELENE. You love me — the word seems tame. I am 
simply yours. 

LASSALLE. I realize it, and so like your little prince, 
I am obedient — an obedient rebel! 
HELENE. A rebel ? 

LASSALLE. I say it, but very gently. I can win your 
parents and the prince. Quite as well if introduced to 
them as your husband, as if we faced each other in 
their presence and pretended — a nice word, that, — 
pretended we had never met. There, I am done, I am 
now your page — your slave. 
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HELENE. [Disturbed and slightly nettled] Then grant 

me a small favor. 

I^ASSALLE. Even if it be the half of my kingdom. 

HELENE. Let me see a picture of Madame Hatzfeldt ! 

LASSALLE. Whom? 

HELENE. Madame Hatzfeldt. 

LASSALLE. [Coloring and confused] Oh, surely, I 

will — 1 will find one for you and send it by mail. 

HELENE. Perhaps you have one in your pocketbook? 

LASSALLE. Oh, that is so, possibly I have! 

(Takes pockeibook out of breast pocket of his coat, fumbles and GikJb 

a small squaiB photograph, which he passes over to Helene, who 

studies his face and then the photograph. I 

HELENE. [Looking at picture] She has intellect) 

LASSALLE. [Trying to laugh] She was born in 1808 

. — I call her Gran'ma I 

HELENE. Is she handsome? 

LASSALLE. Oh, twenty years ago she was. 

HELENE. Twenty years ago she vras a woman in 

distress ? 

LASSALLE. Yes. 

HELENE. And women in distress are very alluring 

to gallant and adventurous young men. 

LASSALLE. It was twenty years ago, 1 say. 

HELENE. And now you are — are friends ? 

LASSALLE. We are friends! 

HELENE. [Archly] Shall I win her before we are 

married or after ? 

LASSALLE. After. 

HELENE. As you say. 
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LITTLE LASSALLE. We are both needlessly humble. 1 taVeitl 
JOURNEYS [SmllM and gtatly takes her hand.] 

HELENE. [Smiles back] We understand each other. 
LASSALLE. And to be understood is paradise. 
HELENE. \Ve have been in paradise for eight days. 
LASSALLE. Paradise. 
HELENE. Paradise. 

LASSALLE. And now we go out into the world — 
HELENE. To meet at my father's house. 
LASSALLE. At the day and hour next week that you 
shall name. 
HELENE. Even so. 

|Tbey hold haiid», took into •ach alhvr's ayai wistAilly and soleinnly. 
Both rise and walk ofT 8Ug« in oppoalie diieclions. Lassalle besliates, 
Btops and looks back at her as if be expected she would turn and com- 
mand him to go with her. She does not command bim, and be goes 
ofT the Btage alone, slowly aod with a dejected aii, which for him is 
unusual.) 
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ACT III. 

Scene: A bedroom in the Metropolitan Hotel, Berlin. 

[LaBEalte in shiti sleeves, putijng on his collar before th« mliror. 
Jacques standing by. brushing his coat-] 

LASSALLE. [Wrestling with unruly collar button] 
Yes. that is the coat. A long, plain, priestly coat. 
[Gaily, half to himself and half to valet] You see, I am 
going on a delicate errand, an errand rich in conse- 
quences, and I must not fail — 
JACQUES. They say you never fail in anything. 
LASSALLE. Which is not saying that I might not 
fail in the ftiture. 
JACQUES. Impossible. 

LASSALLE. Now, to-day I am going to call on a 
man who hales me — who totally misunderstands me 
— and my task is to convince him. without mentioning 
the subject, that I am a gentleman. In fact — [a knock 
at the door] In fact — answer that, please. Jacques — to 
convince him that a man may be earnest and honest 
in his efforts for human betterment, and that — 
JACQUES. [To porter at door] The master, Herr Laa- 
salte is dressing. I will give him her card. 
PORTER. She says she knows him, and demands 
admittance. She will give neither her name nor card. 
JACQUES. Herr Lassalle cannot receive her here — 
patience — I will tell him, and he will see her in half 
an hour in the parlor! 

Enter HELENB. 
(Pauses breatlilessly on the threshold, then pushes past the potter. 
Tbevalei confronts her with srme oulsireiched to stay bei eoterloB-l 
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LITTLE HELENE. Ferdinand— I— 1 am here! 
JOURNEYS [[-&a3alle turns and «uues, Batpiised, overcome, joyous — Beiz«s th« 
val«i by the shoulder* and pushei him out of the door, bowling over 
the porter who blocks the entrance. Lassalle and Helens face each 
other. He is about to lake her in his arms, she backs away.| 
HELENE. Not yet. dear, not yetl 
[She sinks into a chair in great confusion, struggling for breath.] 
LASSALLE. [Leaning over her tenderly] Tell me 
what has happened! 
HELENE. The worst. 
LASSALLE. You mean — 

HELENE. That I told my father and mother! 
LASSALLE. And they— 

HELENE. Renounced me, cursed me — called me vile 
names — threatened me! They said you are a — [trying 
to laugh.] 

LASSALLE. A Jew and a demagogue ! 
HELENE. Would to God they had used terms so mild. 
LASSALLE. Did they attack my honor — my personal 
character ? 

HELENE. W^hy ask me! What they said is nothing. 
They are furious, blind iwith rage — I escaped to save 
my life — and — I am here. 

LASSALLE. [Coolly, taking his seat in a chair op- 
posite her] Yes, you are here, that is irrefutable. You 
are here — now we must consider the situation and 
then decide on what to do. First, let me ask you how 
you came to mention me to them. 
HELENE. Is it necessary that we should enter into 
details 7 Pardon me, I am so sick with fear and humil- 
iation. When I reached home I found the whole 
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household joyoua over the news of my sister's be- 
trothal to Count Kayserling. They axe to be married 
in June. I thought it a good time to tell my own joy. 
You see, I hesitated about your coming here in subter- 
fuge — you and I meeting as if we had never met, I 
told my sister first. She was grieved, but satis&ed 
sioce it was my will. She kissed me in blessing. I am 
an honest woman, Ferdinand — that is, I want to be 
honest. I scorn a lie — my prayer is to leave every pre- 
varication behind. So I told my mother of you — know- 
ing of course there would be a storm, but never gues- 
sing the violence of it. She called in my father and 
cried. " Your daughter has been debauched by a Jew I " 
I resented the insult and tried to explain. I upheld you 
— my father seized a bread knife from the table and 
brandished it over me, trying to make me swear to 
never see you. t refused — he choked me and called me 
a harlot. To save my life I promised to never again see 
you. Their violence abated, and when their vigilance 
relaxed, I escaped and came here — here! 
[Holds out hec arms toward him ; and eow«ra into ber seat as sba 
sees he does not lespond.j 

LASSALL.E. Yes, you are here. 

HELENE. Do you not see ? — I have come to you. 

LASSALLE. [Musingly] I seel 

HELENE. Yes, and in doing this I have burned my 

bridges. I can never go back — I have broken my 

promise with them — for you. They are no longer my 

parents. The Paris Express goes in half an hour — 

L.ASSALLE. You studied the time table? 
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LITTLE HELENE. [Trying to smile] Yes, I calculated the 

JOURNEYS time. To be caught here is death to me, and prison to 

you. In this town my father is supreme — the law is 

construed as he devises— safety for us lies in flight! 

LASSALLE. But my belongings I 

HELENE. Your valet can attend to them. 

LASSALLE. And I run away, flee? 

HELENE. [Trying to be gay] Yes, with me. 

LASSALLE. [Exasperatingly cool] It would be the 

first time I ever ran away from danger. 

HELENE. If you remain here you may never have 

another chance. 

LASSALLE. You mean that your father or that little 

prince, Yanko, may do me violence? 

HELENE. No one can tell what my father may do in 

his present state of mind. 

LASSALLE. Then I will remain and see. 

HELENE. [In agony] W^e are wasting time. Do you 

understand that as soon as my absence is discovered, 

they will hunt for me — even now the police may be 

notified I 

LASSALLE. Let cowards and criminals run — we 

have done nothing of which we need be ashamed. 

HELENE. Surely not — but what more can I say! Oh, 

Ferdinand, my Ferdinand! 

LASSALLE. Listen to me— 

[Knocking is heard at the door. She involuntaiily moveK toward 
him for protection. He enfolds her in his arms Just an instant. Moi« 
knocking and louder. LasBalle tenderly puts her away frcAn biffl 
and goes to the door, opens It. The landlord stands there with tbo 
porter behind him.] 
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LANDLORD. [Entering] You will pardon roe. Heir 

Lassalle — but the mother and sister of the Fraulein 

are in the parlor below. They had spies follow her — 

it is all a misunderstanding, I know. But the young 

lady should — you will pardon me, both — should not be 

here with you. She will have to go. I declared to her 

mother that she was not here; the porter told her 

otherwise. The police are at the entrance, and you 

understand I cannot afford to have a scene. Will the 

Fraulein be so good as to go below and meet her 

mother ? 

HELENE. My mother! I have no mother. 

LANDLORD. You will excuse me if I insist. 

{Lassalle starts toward the landlord as if ha would throttle him. Thea 

bethinks himself and smiles.| 

LASSALLE. Certainly, kind sir, she will go, and 

I Avill go with her. We iwill excuse you now! 

(Puts hands on shoulder and half pushes landlord out of the door. 

Closes door.] 

HELENE. [In terror] What shall I do? 

LASSALLE. Do? Why there is only one thing to do 

— meet your mother and sister. I will go, too. [Adjusts 

bis collar, puts on his vest and coatj There, I am 

ready — we go ! 

HELENE. You do not know them. It is death. 

LASSALLE. Nonsense! Have I not addressed a mob 

and vron. Do you trust me ? 

[KiaaeB bar on ih« larah«sd, and pnttins his «nn aroand h«r, Im4« 

bet lo ih« door.) 

HELENE. [In agony, striving to be calm] I — I trust 

you. To whom can I turn! [Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. 
Scene: The Hotel Parlor. 

I Hilda. Bister of Hclene. hanging dejectedly out o( window. Fiau voo 
Donnigea ataoding aiatue'like in the center of toom. Two hotel 
porters making pretence of dusting ruraituie.] 

Enter LASSALLE with HELENE on hi* arm. 
LASSALLE. [To Helene] Courage, my dear, courage! 
|Bow* to Frau von Donntges. who is unconscious of his ptMenc*. 
LassBlleand Helene hesitate and toolc at each other nervously. Helene 
cluichei Lassslle's arm to keep from falling— they both move slowljr 
around the statuesque Prau. The Prau suddenly perceives them, turn* 
and glates.) 

FRAU VON DONNIGES. Away with that man, I 
will not allo^v him to remain in this room I 
l^ASSALLE. [Bowing with hand on heart] Surely, 
Madame you do not kno%v me. Will you not allow me 
to speak — to explain ! 

FRAU VON D. Away I say— out of my sight! Be- 
gone you craven coward — you thien 

(These are new epithets to l.aasalle. He is used to being called ■ 
Jew, a fanatic, a dangerous demagogue— something half compli- 
mentary. But there is no alloy in "coward." "thief." He look* at 
Helene as If to receive reassurance that he hears aright.] 

HELENE. Come — you see it is as I told you — reason 
in her is dead. Let us go. 

LASSALLE. [Loosening Helene's hold upon his arm 
and stepping toward the Frau] Madame, you have 
availed yourself of a woman's privilege, and used 
language toward me which men never use toward 
each other unless they court death. I say no more to 
you, preferring now to speak to your husband. 
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FRAU VON D. Yes. you sp«ak to my husband— and 
he will give you ^vhat you deserve. 
LASSALLE. [Changing his tactics] Your husband is 
a gentleman, I trust. And you — are the mother of the 
lady I love, so I will resent nothing you say. You 
speak only in a passion, and not from your heart, I 
resent nothing. 

FKAU VON D. A man spotted with every vice, says 
he loves my daughter I Your love is pollution. My ears 
are closed to you — you may stand and grimace and 
insult me, but I hear you not. Go ! 
LASSALLE. Very well, I will go and see Helene's 
father. Men may dislike each other — they may be 
enemies, but they do not spit on each other. If they 
fight, they fight courteously. I viiU see Helene's 
father — he will at least hear me. 

PRAU VON D, You enterhis house, and the servants 
will throw your vile body into the street. 
LASSALLE. I have written him that I will call. 
PRAU VON D. Your letter was cast into the garbage 
unopened. 

LASSALLE, [Stung] It may be possible, Madame, 
for you to wear out my patience. 

FRAU VON D. You have already succeeded in wear- 
ing out mine. 

HELENE, [In agony — wringing her hands] Hopeless, 
Ferdinand, you see it is hopeless ! 
LASSALLE. [Aside to Helene] Her outbreak will 
pass in a moment. 

FRAU VON D. You have ruined the reputation of 
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LITTL>E my family — stolen my child. You who are known over 
JOURNEYS an empire for your dealings with womeni 

HELENE. [Joining in the fray, in shrill excitement] 
False ! He did not steal me — I went to him unasked. 
You who call yourself my mother, how dare you 
traduce me so. you who bore me. I fled from you to 
save my life — to escape your tortures, you killed my 
love. I am Lassalle's, because I love him. He under- 
stands me — you do not. When you abuse him, you 
abuse me. When you trample on him you trample on 
me. I now choose life with him in preference to per- 
dition with you. I follow him, I am his, I glory in him. 
Now! 

(Helene turns la L.BES3lle in triumph, believing of course thai after 
Btic has just avowed herself, tttey will stand together — he and she.| 

LASSALL,E. [Calmly] Well spoken Helene. and now 
tell me, will you make a sacrifice— a temporary sacri- 
fice for me? 

HELENE. [Looking straight at him in absolute faith] 
Yes, command me ! 

LASSALLE. Go home, with your — mother, 
HELENE. Anything but that. 
LASSALLE. Yes, that is what I ask. 
HELENE. [Writhingin awful pain] You will not ask , 
of me the impossible. 

LASSALLE. No, but this you can do. Your going^ 
will soften them. We will win them. Go with them. 
Do this for me, I leave you here. 

I Backs away, and goes out bowing tow and very calm. Helene sinkE 
into a cbaic. crushed in spiiU, wrenched, mangled.] 
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HILDA VON D. [Comes forward, and caresses the 
drooping head of her sister] Bear up, Helene, my 
sister, vfe are your friends, our home is yours, no 
matter what you have done — we forgive it all. Our 
home is still yours. Bear up — he is gone — now come 
with us. [Helene merely moans.] 

FRAU VON D. [In amazontan flush of success] No 
more of this fooUshness — no more of it, I say! He is 
gone ; I knew he could not withstand my plain-spoken 
truths. He could not look me in the eye. You heard 
me, Hilda, he could not answer, he dare not. Come, 
Helene ! 
[Shakes her by lh« shoulder. Commolion is heaid outsldo.) 

LANDLORD. [Entering by backing into the room, 
striving by tongue and hands to calm some one out- 
side] Be calm, kind sir, I am innocent in this matter. 
The ladies are here — here in the parlor. The man is 
gone — he never was here. In fact, he left before he 
came — be calm — I keep a respectable house. The 
police will raid the place, I fear. Be calm and I will 
explain all I 

HBRR VON DONNIGES. [Purple with rage, big, 
prosperous — brandishing cudgel] The Jew— show me 
the Jew who seduced my daughter ! Show him to me 
I say ! That corrupt scum of society — the man who 
broke into my house and stole my daughter. [Waves 
his cane and smites the air] Where is that infidel Jew ! 
FRAU VON D. Now do not be a fool — 1 sent the Jew 
on his way. It ^vas not necessary that you should 
follow. I can take care of this little matter. 
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LITTLE HERR VON D. Oh, so you protect her, do you ? You 
JOURNEYS side with her? You are a party to her undoing. And 
has the Jew seduced you, too? Where is he I say? 
You seem to be deaf. This man who has ruined my 
home — he is the man I want, not your apologies. The 
girl is my daughter, I say! [Suddenly sees Helene 
crouching in a chair, her face between her knees] Oh, 
so you are here, my pretty miss, you who brought 
ruin on your father's house. 

(Puts one tool :ieaiiisl chair and ovcTlurns it. Kicks at prostrate lona 
of Helene. Then seiimg her by rhe hair, drags her across the room, 
striking het Tace with his open hands. The mother, daughter and 
landlord try to restrain hia fury.] 

LANDLORD. You will kill her! 

FRAU VON D. She has brought it on herself! But 
stop, it is enough. 

HERR VON D. [Half frightened at his own violence, 
reaching Into his pocket brings out purse and throws 
it at feet of landlord] Not a word about this ! 
LANDLORD. Trust me— you will tell of it first t 
HERR VON D. Is there a carriage at the door? 
LANDLORD. Yes. 

HERR VON D. If any one asks, tell them my daugh- 
ter is insane — a maniac, and a little force was neces- 
sary — you understemd ? 
LANDLORD. I understand. 
HERR VON D. Here, we must carry her out. 
[Tears down curlainE from windoure and rolls Helena in the curtains.] 
LANDLORD. You must pay for those 1 
HERR VON D. Name the amount. 
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LANDLORD. Why. they cost me— LITTLE 

HERR VON D. Never mind. Charge them to the JOURNEYS 

Jew. Here, help me carry her — this daughter who 

has ruined me I 

LANDLORD. You act like a man who might do the 

task of ruining yourself. 

[Halene Btans to rise. Her father felU her to the floor with the flat of 
bis band. Seizes her and with the help of the mother and landlord 
caniea her out. Exit, with Hilda following bahind, mildly wrings 
hei hands.] 

HILDA VON D. Oh, why did she bring this disgrace 
upon us ? 
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ACT V. 

Scene: Room in house of Herr von Donniges. 
IFuiriiatiinga are lich md old -fashion ed as becomes the hous« of a 
collecioi of cevenue. Helens pacing the room talking to maid servant 
who sits quietly sewing.] 

HELEME. It ia only a week since I saw Lassalle — 
only a ^veek. Yet my poor head says it is a year, and 
my heart says a lifetime. For six days my father kept 
me locked in that little room in the tower, where not 
even you were allowed to enter. The butler silently 
pushed food in at the door and as silently went away. 
Once each day at exactly noon my father came and 
solemnly asked, "Do you renounce Lassalle?" and I 
as solemnly answered, " I will yet be the wife of Las- 
salle." But since yesterday when I wrote the letter at 
their dictation to Lassalle telling him that he was free, 
and that I was soon to marry Prince Yanko Racowitza, 
I feel a load lifted from my heart. How queer! Per- 
haps it is because I am relieved of the pressure of my 
parents and have been given my freedom! 
MAID. Not quite freedom, for see, there is a guard 
pacing back and forth at the door I 

[Guard is seen through th« window pacing his beat.) 
HELENE. Oh, freedom is only comparative — but now 
you are with me. I needed some one to whom I could 
talk. Yet I did not renounce Lassalle until he had failed 
to rescue me — he did not even answer my letter — 
MAID. Possibly he did not receive iti 
HELENE. But you bribed the porter! 
MAID, True, but some one may have paid him more! 
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HELENE. Listen, do you still think it possible that 

Lassalle has not forgotten me ? 

MAID. Not only possible but probable. A man of his 

intellect ^v□uld guess that the letter you wrote ^vas 

forced from you. 

HELENE. A lawyer surely would understand that 

for things done in terrorem one is not responsible. 

Now see what I am doing — yesterday I hoped never 

to again see Lassalle, and now I am planning and 

praying he will come to me. 

MAID. Your heart is with Lassalle. 

HELENE. It seems so. 

MAID. Then God will bring it about, and you shall 

be united. 

Enter SERVANT. 
SERVANT. Prince Racowitza! 

Enter PRINCE RACOWITZA. 
[The prmce is small, dark, dapper, unobjeclianable. He is mticb 
agitated. Helene hoUs out her hand to him in a friendly, but noa- 

committal, discicei way. Maid eiartti to go.] 
PRINCE. [To Maid] Do not leave the room— I have 
serious news and your mistress may need your ser- 
vices when I tell you what X have to say ! 
HELENE. [Relieved by the thought that the prince 
is about to renounce all claims to one so caught in the 
web of scandal] You will remain ^vitb me, Elizabeth, 
I may need you. And now Prince Yanko — I am steeled, 
[tries to smile] give me the worst. [The prince making 
passes in the air, tierce and thrust with his cane at an 
imaginary foe] I say dear prince, tell me the worst — 
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LITTLE I think I can bear it. [Helene is almost amused by the 
JOURNEYS sight of the semi-comic opera bouffe prince] Tell me 
the worst ! 

PRINCE. Lassalle has challenged your father I 
HELENE. [Blanching] Lassalle has challenged my 
father ? 

PRINCE. To the death! [Aiming with his cane at a 
piece of statuary in the comer] One, two, three — fire ! 
HELENE. It is not so. Lassalle is opposed to the 
code on principle ! 

PRINCE. There are no principles in time of war I Are 
you ready, gentlemen — One, two, three! 
HELENE. [Contemptuously] Why do you not fight 
him ? 

PRINCE. Is there no way, gentlemen, by which this 
unfortunate affair can be arranged ? If not — 
HELENE. You did not hear me! 

PRINCE. Oh, yes, I heard you. and I am to fight him 
at sunrise. Your father turned the challenge over to 
me! 

HELENE. To you? 

PRINCE. And your father has fled to Paris — it is a 
serious thing to be a party to a duet in Germany — 
a sure-enough duel 1 

HELENE. But you are not a swordsman, nor have 
you ever shot a pistol, you told me so once ? 
PRINCE. But I have been practicing at the shooting 
gallery for two hours. The keeper there says I am a 
wonderful shot — I hit a plaster of Paris rabbit seven 
times in succession I 
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(Halloa li axdlcdilMr tbougbt i> that L«>BaUa, being a sura shot 
and a biara man, will sur«ly kill iha Princa. Thia will allmiaate oat 
tactor in tb« tangle. Laiialle having killed hia man, will have 
to flea — the GovemmeQi only loleialea him now. And Bh« will flea 
wltb biiD — her Catbai in Paris, the Princ« dead, ezila for Laaaalle — 
tbe way lubricated by the gods — good.] 

HELENE. [Excitedly] Yes, fight him, kiUhim! 
PRINCE. I will fight him at sunrise^at once af^er 
the meeting, I will drive directly here. If I am unhurt. 
we will fly — you and I — for Paris to meet your father. 
If I am wounded the carriage will come with the 
horses walking; if I am dead the horses will be on a 
run; if lam unharmed the horses will simply trot 
and — 

HELENE. [Who knows that Lassalle will kill the 
Prince, hysterically] Will trot — good ! And now good 
bye — good bye. 
(Kisses him explosively and backs btm out of the door.) 

[Exit Prince. 
HELENE. [In ecstasy] Lassalle will kill him t 
HAID. I am afraid he will. 
HELENE. And this will make us free, fireel 
HAID. It will exile you. 

HELENE. And since this home is a prison, exile 
would be paradise. 
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journeys! 
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ACT VI. 

Scene: Same as Act V. Time, one day later. 
(Very CBily in the TOotning. Helcne and maid in travallng co«um«, 
snmll valisBB and rugs rolled and strapped, on ccniot tabic] 
H£L£NE. You gave my letter to Dr. Haenle himself, 
into his own hands ! 
MAID. Into his own hands. 
HELENE. Then there was no mistake. I told Las- 
salle I would meet him at the station at seven o'clock 
— only half an hour yet to spare ! We will catch the 
Switzerland Express. Lassalle will have to go — this 
affair means exile for him — but for us to be exiled to- 
gether will be Heaven. Now this is a pivotal point— 
we must be calm. 
MAID. Surely you are calm. 

HELENE. Yet I did not sleep a moment all the night. 
MAID. Probably Lassalle did not either. 
HELENE. Did you hear a carriage ? 
MAID. [Peering out of mndow] Only a wagon. 
HELENE. Listen! 
MAID. I hear the sound of horses I 
HELENE. Running? 
MAID. They arerunningl 

HELENE. My God, yes they come closer — they are 
running! Oh, thank heaven, thank heaven, the Prince 
is dead — I am both sorry and glad. 
MAID. There they are turning this way — ^tbere, the 
carriage stops at the door I 

HELENE. Dead— the Prince is dead. Now in the 
excitement that will follow the carrying in olthe body, 
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we vritt escape — we can mralk to the station in ten 
minutes — that gives us ten minutes to spare. Here 
you take the rug and this valise, I will take the other. 
We will find a street porter at the comer, or a carriage. 
Do not open the door until I tell you ! 
|Dm>i biusts open and Prioc« Yanko half tumbles in.) 

PRIHCE. I am unharmed — congratulate me — I am 

unharmed I 

|Op«ns aims to embrace Helene, who backs away.) 

HELENE. And Lassalle — Lassalle — where is Las- 

salle? 

PRINCE. He is dead— I killed him ! 

HELENE. You killed Lassalle — the greatest man in 

Europe — you kilted him ! 

PRINCE. He fell at the first fire — congratulate me. 

HELENE. You He— Lassalle is not dead. Away) 

Away ! I scorn you — loathe you — away — the sight of 

you burns my eyeballs — the murderer of Lassalle — 

away 1 

I Helene croucheB in a comer. Prince Gtaods stiff, amaied. The maid 

with valise in one hand and nig in abawl etiap, looks on with lack- 

luBlTB eye, frozen by indecision.] 



LITTLE 
JOURNEYS 




HE idea of "divinity** is 
strong in the mind of 
every great man. He rec- 
ognizes his sonship, and 
claims his divine parent- 
age '§ The man of masterful mind is 
perforce an Egotist. When he speaks he 
says, "Thus saith the L-ord " If he did 
not beheve in himself, how could he ever 
make others believe in him? Small men 
are apologetic & give excuses for being 
on earth, and reasons for staying here so 
long, & run and peep about to find them- 
selves dishonorable graves. Not so the 
great souls — the fact that they are here 
is proof that God sent them. Their 
actions are regal, their language oracu- 
lar, their manner affirmative — h u^b^b'ar d 



PRINTING 

JOME people who have sceu our 
printing h»vc hkcH) it so well 
they have come to us and in- 
sisteti upt)n our doing work for 
them J* We are good-natured 
and have been unable to refuse, 
though at times it necessitated 
the shelving of our own business. Howe\-er 
we are prepared now. VV'c have not been 
printing de luxe books eleven years without 
accumulating traditions as to what good 
printing us. and our ex|»erience and equip- 
ment are at the ser^'icc of those who are un- 
able to find what they want elsewhere. A 
folder that is our work is worthy and finds a 
place iu many a collection of specimens. And 
if that folder tells your storj' you may be sure 
it will be read. The way a dish is served at 
table has all to do whether it is templing or 
not, 4: the thing you want to tell the public in 
catalog or IxMiklet printed by usinvites reading. 

a Writer to our MK KOSBN, Super iiitcndeot of I'rintinjc tor 

THP ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N.Y. 



Modeled Leather 



ad JMCB a' t>»i« — » » Fee wart i« nolnoj -»-.T-,r ■. 
tieiM y^n.rt— at Am savexm a( all t h» — wtK. ta ■■tit ttwl 
bsza*, i m ia*»B^pi « i Ttin « ni BM afllawt am m* m ithi<. 
(I Mr. Fn4mc Kimb at ite Wad «( tKs <qiiiTwi*i in«r «y 
^~ ihia an i> Ga fiwrj . Ha aatf Ha Imb RaycnA fvjul* ktr* 
rz.*a* ■oca* brita, Wl booka. ca*d caava, aula, cl|W caMa, 
I miuir ron>.dcak aa». nasi; boxw, pMi mja. |Wtc* t> M K. 
TdcnMa Sara boackl t&asa aa Eaat aa laada anrf vr* kav« in 
^;^ aa hand. Hothwh w Uunk tfcaa* woold M«i* IU)tM> 
- -.lad CknMOaa (ifta. B«t n MMiot b* avrv of makinit 
-t'jttrf. «3Kiipt oa otd0« racvlrad aarlr In tb« Utl anJ wii>i»t 
: 'rBMqvaoUjr paitia* *bo wiab la maka (fin Ui*l aia hl|,lily 
■ :-.:aie aad si the sama tima owl of tW nnliiiiiy ■luml.l 

Cijninur.'Cfi'.t v.ih i;i a! cnc* ji .* ,< .* .* .* .i< jA 



THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 



lOR SALE! THE FOLLOWING 
LITTLE JOURNEYS BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD h, BOOK- 
LET FORM, WITH FRONTISPIECE 
PORTRAIT OF EACH SUBJECT 




M«ncoc]c 


Hundcl 


Auielius 


M«i»»ocuor 


Vami 


Splnot4 


TitUn 


Brahms 


Konl 


Van Djrelt 


Rapha«] 


Comi* 


- MilUt 


Gaiiuboro(i|h 


Voltaic* 


Ary Schaffci 


Coiot 


Sii«nc«r 


Foituny 


Concggio 


Scbopwnliauir 


JiMhtu Reynolds 


B«]UnJ 


TllOIMU 


Lan<lBc«r 


Abbty 


Copernicus 


GuHUvo Dos« 


WhtstlcT 


Humboldt 


Cfaopio 


PeiicloB 


DnwUi 


PaKonlnl 


Msik Antony 


Mcckal 


Moisrt 


Savonarola 


Huxlay 


BAch 


Luihsr 


TyndaU 


Li»ii 


Burfci! 


Walla c* 


Bcdhovon 


AiUtctic 


Fisic 



The Price is TEN CENTS Each, ur One 
DoUar for Ten — as long as they last. 

THE ROYCROFTERS. East Aurora. N. Y. 



The Roycroft Inn 

I THE PUALANSTERIE) 

Conducted by The Roycrofttrs in Connec- 
tion with the Work of the Roycroft Shop 

/*^*^ HERE are Out-of-Door Sleeping Rooms 
^^ with In-Door Dressing-Rooms attached. 
Electric Lights, Steam Heal, Turkish Baths, Run- 
ning Water, Art Galieo*. Chapel, Camp in the 
Woods, Library, Music Room, Ballroom, Garden 
and Wood Pile. 

There are Classes and Lectures covering the fol- 
lowing subjects: Art, Music, Literature, Physiol- 
ogy. Nature-Study. History and Right-Living, 
Daily walks and talks afield — trips to the woods, 
lake. Roycroft Camp, etc., etc. 

Tht Ntw BooUtt, dtteripttBt of tht Inn. tcith 
iSattmtiont, will br mailed to you for Ttn Cmtt 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE CO., NEW YORK 



EERE is A LIST OF BOOKS that 
The Roycroflers have on hand for 
sale (of some there are but a few 
copies). These arc rather interesting books, 
either for the reader or the collector, or 
for presents. Many people always have a 
few extra ROYCROFT BOOKS on hand 
in readiness for some sudden occasion 
when a present is the proper thing ^ > j* 
The Man of Sorrows $2.00 

Rip Van Winkle 2.00 

Thomas Jefferson 2.00 

The Rubaiyat 2.00 

Compensation 2.00 

A Christmas Carol 2-00 

Respectability 2.00 

A Dog of Flanders 2.00 

The Law of Love 2.00 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol 2.00 

Nature 2.00 

Self-Reliance 2.00 

Justinian and Theodora 2.00 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE CO., NEW YORK 



WHAT TO EAT 

THE NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE 

PnUisiied MoDtblr at Cliicago Edited by Pin) Pierce 

AWARDED HIGHKST HONORS. ORANO PRIZE AND 
QOLD MEDAL BY INTERMATIONAL, JURY OP 
AWARDS, WOR'LD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 

EnJoTMiBeiil front Executive Coramitlee of N«lioiuil Asm- 

ciilioo of State Dftiry and Food Deparlneats 

" ISrlirnntrtbaluur hoaivs woiihl 1m- tivi/lllikr and liai>pi<:r if tlicy 
v.t-r'- tv;nii .1 of thii unrtliy )>ublical!on, we howliy rceoinnx-nd 
IKii pull Ill-ill ion to tho gmit coit^urninit piihlk" ot (his i-ouiilrj'." 

The Cleveland Daily World say»: 

" If jL.li ftff intcr«»lTd In iwud hi-nltti ■nd loii,c liff — if jou iraiil 
to Liuiiw liow to Utc in hiuionn)- with nntunr's !n»i. if pm haiiI 
litotertion from f.Joii ixiitoii, (tet a ropy of WHAT TO EAT, for 
tliis ti wiiat tfaii Utile M'ttoot-inastcr in dietetics U datag lot thr 
liiniies of IhU cmintry. Rraldes it tnlcc« »iintihiiic and bitpfi\aa» 
into c^or)* bumi; it caters by in*ia)c limcly hints und noKirestioB* 
fiir durauD^ entcrtainnicntii, Toloahk mformitllnn ujioii cockcry, 
t>>liri«Df »nd Im«LU> in addition to its altntctivc ■aiw-'clhaeoaii 
Tiadlii^ tnntler." 

The Iowa Health Bulletin 

PubDiM HmUUi *I Dm MoiMi. loaa, by llu Stall BomJ of Hnkk, uyi ; 

■WHAT TO EAT is biiti^y iulfrmiliiig und iiirtrut-tivc. Wc 
iriili all nur readers Were iu-i|unlnlitl with this worthy iiublicatlon. 
Tlit'ir nciiild br FiiMilthi«i uul hut>f>irr butura in our land." 

PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Hctald BitUdio)!. tS4-IS8 Wathinvl"" Si^ CHICAGO. ILU 



SPECIAL BOOKLETS 
To MAiiuf»ctu(Mv Whul«9xia», Da]>«/i[R«nt Sumb^, Baaka, 
Rallroadt. Tron Co«epaiuos. Prlvais S«bool>, CoUesM *nd I^uha- 
tiona. W« can supply Booktvla wmI Ptuchitianti by Elban r " 
by Ibo tbounuid— root dd. on tbc covet aai » tout- at ■ . 
buccl. kU in D* LuxK Form. Tbesc psmphtinB v> T»al contntnitians 
lo IndottriAl UiwatuTB. Oan rillioid amd nftTaral mlllMn. On* 
department state used 6ve hundred ihousand ^jtjtjtjt^jl^ 
(| ThoRies Jeffwson oiwknid, "To gain Iefsu»; wntth musi Knt 
be secuiedi but once tetiure b K2b>ed. more people tiee (■ In the 
putsuit of plinsuie than eniplojr it in actjuiiiiig knowledge." jt ^ jt 
H A Mvdy of itieM pamphlet* wdl aai ctdf btip y«D lo k*>" Om «n«lil) 
ifau brin^ Icisute, but tietier yet, they make ht the acqBinincet*»f 
knowledce ii)sii>)id uf thepuieuli olpleasut*. Ther* lias been ootbjug 
bettei writWtt leachmg itaa toUd tubita of thfiit aJac* Gmjamitf 
Fi>inl:liii wrote his maxima, Ihati ihciv psmphlela. Thejr appeol to ad 
cIniiKas of people and arc read, preccrved arid paaged aiofii; jl The m 
are tile titles: 

THE BOV FROM MISSOURI VALLEY 

THE CLOSED OR OPEN SHOP-WHICH 

A MliSSAGE TO GARCIA 

OET OUT OR OET IN LINB 

THE CIGARETTIST THE PARCEL POST 

HOW TO OET OTHERS TO DO YOUR WORK 

PASTEBOARD PROCLIVITIES 

THE SERGEANT 

State your buntDoai — we will aand sampta* to futi — and pricM, or 
•end FIFTY CENTS (or tha wbol* >«t ^^jtjtjfjtjtjtjl^ 

THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora. N. Y. 



iOOK One of Great Lovers, being 
\'ol. XVIM. of Liitle Jntirnei/x, 
is now ready. It is a book of UU 
pages, printed on Italian hand- 
made, Koycroft water- marked 
paper, title-page, thirty-six initials and tail- 
piece illumined, and seven portraits. Bound 
in limp green velvet leather, silk lined, inlaid 
calf title stamped in golden back and cover, 
silk marker. The subjects are as follows: 
JOSIAH AND SARAH WEDGWOOD 
WILLIAM GODWIN «: MARY WOI.I.STONECllAiT 
DANTE AND BEATRICE 

JOHN STI:ART mill and HARRIET TAYLOR 
HARNELL AND KITTY O'SHEA 
PETRARCH AND LACRA 

AVe think there are classes of people who will 
lind it to be just what they are looking for 
for a present. The price is $3.00, or $1.50 to 
subscribers of Little Journeys returning the 
corresponding numbers. 

THE n O Y C"R O F T E K S 

KAST AIRORA. IN F.RIE rOfNTY, NEW YORK 



HUSBAND DECEIVED 
But Thanked Hia Wife AfterwanU 



A man nuslil nut to romplnin if his wife puts up a littler job 
im hiia, when he finds out laler that il was all uu acnvunt of 
her love for liim. .Mighty few in«ij wtwlil. 

SutDctiuics A fellow KcU so M-t in hU habkU thul «o(ue sort iif 
a TTiKC muit be ctnttloj'ul to gel him tu chan^r, and if the habit, 
like cxrcssivc rotfce drinking, is harmful, the end jiUtlGes tlic 
tncuns — if not loo severe. An Ills, wunuui sMys: 

" My bii^liand uM:d coffin for 2,'i years, and n I most every d*y. 

"He had a sour stoniaeh (dyspepsia! and a lerriblc paiti 
ttcrofJi hiii kidney* a good deiil of the time. 'Vtin tvnulil often 
t>e &o severe he could not slrai^hlen up. His compleiiun wsd a 
yellowish -brown color; the doeton said lit: liad liver trouble. 

"An awful headache would follow If he did not hare his 
cuflee at every meal, because he missed the linig. 

" I tried to coux him to quit coRm, but he thouftht he cuuld 
not do without it. Our little girl S years old sat by hin) at table 
and ui«d to reach over atul drink coSer front iiaiia'i cup. She 
got like ber father — her kidneys bcj^an to trouble her. 

"On account of the baby, 1 coaxed my huilvind to net ■ 
packagr. of I'ortiim. After t])r lint time hr drank it he had a 
headache and wanted his eoflee. We had some coScc iu^ tlte 
boaxc, but I hid it and mudc Postuin sk vtrone ax 1 muld and 
he tbought lie was luiving bis colfee and bad no headaches. 

" In one week after u^ng P»«tum his color l>eKan to impnre. 
his stomach got right, and the little girl's kidney trouble wiu 
soon all (Eone. My husband works hard, cats heatty and has no 
stmnaeli or kidney trouble »ny more. After he lud u-ied Posttnn 
a month, without knowing it, J brougfat out the coffee. He told 
me to throw il away." Kjinie given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek. Mich. Head the little book, "llic IUhuI to Wellrillc," 
(n pkgs. "There 's*a reason." 



Justinian and Theodora 

A Drama by Elbert and Alice Hubbard 



THE Scene of the play is laid in Constantinople 
in the year 5Wl. Justinian is the Emperor of the 
Eastern Roman Empire and divide* the power 
of the throne equally with his wife. Gibbon says: 
"The reign of Justinian and Theodora suppHes the 
one Kl^m of Mfiht during the I>ark Ages. At that 
time the Roman Law was contained in five thousand 
books which no fortune could buy. and no intellect 
could comprehend. " The Law tlicn was about where 
our Law is to-day. To meet the difficulty Justinian, 
on the suggestion of Theodora, carried the Roman 
Law Books into the street and made a bonfire of 
them. With the hclpof his wife he then compiled the 
book known to us as the "Justinian Code," upon 
which the Common Law of England is built. This 
drama gives the reasons which actuated the man and 
woman in their work. 

Quite a bookish book, done with much joy in three 
colors, on Byzantine hand-made paper, with special 
initials, title-page and portniits, 

Tbc ptiec In Ump lcaib«r, aitk lined S 3M 

Solid iKKirds, Icutlicr buck 2.M 

A few on Japan Vcilum, In ihrce-fourlba levant IV.M 
nir«« eopitr* iu fuit levital, biuid-tooled by our 

Mr. Kinder, each IM.M 




^-~'~ "TRAVELERS in Bwop* ocy>ie«i«nj bnag boti'- 

T; from Gtfinanjr o* Aosttia a card ca3« at bill IxkiL- 
-. tninod>t*dlnt)Mrtlul«ieIi*(i>nIvat«aladinliatlijri 
^ <l Modeled l«*tbM U bia tcljef (cutptsta wiih 
-' Isalhvr a> ■ mtillutn. Tbti* haa kUtxno bcr:: 

r J oooeolil done in itei country. U is aoe of tbs r;iT 

arlH. To tuccacd In il lequirs* Uia taxt* Bud tacliai<lil* of 4^'. 
Iba olhtt atu; lb* color »eii»« of the punter, tK« fciTiiia«nt>* c<- 
tha BCuJptot, ih« aans* of pcofiontoci of tbc xkIUmcc, the fni- 
tng and doci^ of th« jawalar. Pot intk ia vaodaWd toallivi n 
ItRiM p«naka« of tha lulurc of all tbas* an*. In malting ic« r! 
boK««, •«re«iiB and panalinc a toom all tout arts ai* raiquim^ 
<l Mr- Fradatic Ktani al lh« bead of tfaur dcpantnect gt«w i.|- 
totbU Mt in Oaraiany. Ha and tiis faw Rojrctof) pupi1« hn^ 
cnada aoma ImIu, bill books, card cascR. matt, ciear casci 
moaic tolls, d«sk s«is, stamp box**, pan injr*. ptica $3 lo S^ 
Touiials bavo bought tbena as fast as made and we have nc 
Blocic on hand- Howavai wa Iblnk itwia would roaka highly i 
ptiied Christmas gifts. But we cannot ba aura of tr.aliinc 
daliv«r7, aacapt on oidars tccatvad aarly In tb* fall and winter. 
Conaequently parties who wish lo nuke {ifts Ibal ara highly 
anlttlc and at the aamc time out of ib« otdinary should 
commutiicsia w:ih us at one* jtjijtjtjijtjtjl 



THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 



so THIS THEN IS TO ANNOUNCE 

Love, Life and Work 

By ELBERT HUBBARD 

PORTRATT-ETCHtNG-BY SCHNEIDER 



A COLLECTION of essays, being a 
book of opinions, reasonably good- 
natured, concerning how to attain 
the highest happiness for one's self with 
the least possible harm to others. 

THE BOOK IS NOW READY 



Boood Roycroftie in limp le«tfa«r, lilk Bncd 

A f«w ev^«a in n>o«l«lad leatlMr 

Ninety copje* on Jap«n vcIIuid in IIir«a-(ourth> 

Two copdet in full Levant 



10X0 

BaOQ 



THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE COUNTY NEW YORK 
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MID-WINTER 

PHILISTINE CONVENTION 




EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
December 22c] to January 1st, Incliuive 

Two programs a <Jay, afternoon and evcDtng m ihe 
Roycroft Chapel. 

There will be present players, angers and speakers 
of note, with much fnendly, frank and informal dis- 
cussion of Great Themes around ibe big fireplace in 
the gloaming. 

Eart Aurora is the place where no one is iolroduced 
to any one else — all know each other and meet as a 
family reunion. Apples, hickory>DUts, cider, pumpkm- 
pie and back-logs perform their parts — also mince. 
CCome and forget your cares; and perhaps you had 
belter write the Roycroft ton. so a room can be re- 
served for you. 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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The Roycroft Inn 

iTHe phalajistekie:) 

Conducted by The Roycrofterx in Connec' 
tion teith the Work of the Roycroft Shop 

/^/HERE are Out-of-Door Sleeping Rooms 
^^ with in-Door Dressing-Rooms attached. 
Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Turkish Baths, Run- 
ning Water, Art Gallery, Chapel, Camp Jn the 
Woods, Library, Music Room, Ballroom. Garden 
and Wood Pile. 

There are Classes and Lectures covering the fol- 
lowing subjects: Art, Music, Literature, Physiol- 
ogy, Nature-Study, History and Right-Living, 
Daily walks and talks a6eld — trips to the woods, 
lake, Roycroft Camp, etc, etc. 

Thr Nfw Boohtrl, dftcripliet of iht Inn, leith 
itlaitratioru, teill frv mailed to you tor Ten Ctntt 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE CO., NEW YORK 



Get the "Evergreen" Habit 

"SMttltVv." Ike EifPaeal oT Ur Snictr af "KnrfTvan," 
con i f M ni of )k»— aa*-«fr*id-oC«»-ldc« \*aA ■o w e). i> Ibe 
Beit bwt tlii« ta'-'nMPkBbli«c''H«Tc'* l^nr («« «.>vj 
nrilWlae* pi tt •bat tfci* ftigHSowrf Bn«*det!"'n>F wwtii- 
ot Utlk pnorff I tMnccTcrMwa." 
"Hy t«t>&r>' f<»»nM— -SMadiin' ml ■'Dm' pkabU^"* 

A Sex Symposium 

If a fiHCte] httturc fur IVf! — oar nrtkdc ontiinnlTrl tnr Tha uJw 
Sduncdcr. of K«w Ytnk OtT, on " A SlaJf of Sex Qria^Tab*' 
lioB," beibg worth the foil price o f aduuaaiooi. ApJ "Uiar w 
otlien." The "Bo» BTcivivien"'biitt* In omsionallf — Skc«^ 
the '• Km-Boncd Kre^Twaj." 



Special to Philistines 

Jiul ^33 cufiira of '* WiUvood ¥\iiltiujphf" [a c)u<li bound 
boolf I held Id rocrrc Inr ihr 6nt ^"S rtllutlnc v^dlikf u« 
Uii« IluUar fur * IWI milwcriptiiin lo "Soiuulview.** nad 
UirccluuciDf IPtML 

ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 

IF YOU MKNTIOS THIS OFFER 



THE EVERGREENS (That's Who) 
Olalla, Washington, U.5.A. tThat 's Where I 

p. S. Tlie AUfk>-Yi(kon-P«oilS<- Kxposition, SnIUe, 1909. onlf 
MKte«n miku ftam the " Evergrcmcry '*— on fugitt Sound. Oinc 
<ncr and " drop In " (to " F- G."— «w* Uic Sound), 



Don't Read at Random 

This is belter than not rcadUiif ftt «U. But tlierc tft a stUI 

belter w«y 

Put System into Your Reading 

TAKE the Chautauqua plan for the use of 
spare moments. Four comparatively easy 
but most helpful books, all relating to one 
principal subject for the year. Four years to 
complete the course, if you should continue 
so long, and you probably would. An illus- 
trated monthly magazine called 

THE CHAUTAUOUAN 

The Magazine of System in Reading 

A booklet of helps and hints for home study. 
Membership in a great brotherhood of those 
who aim at self culture and help to others. 
Q All these advantages can be enjoyed at a 
cost of $5.00 a year, because money making 
is not behind the Chautauqua plan. For full 
particulars address, Dept. R. 

Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 



^p 
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^e Eopcrofters; 




DO PRINTING 

For their friends. Folders, wilh or with- 
out Envelopes, Booklets, Etc. We are the 
largest buyers of hand-made paper in 
America, and the rustle of folders on 
hand-made paper attracts attention tike 
the frou frou of a silk penicoat >^ »? ^ 
Our ornaments are not stock. We have 
artists to make special cover designs, if 
desired, for Booklets and Catalogs. The 
man who gets business is the man who 
has a catalog that Is not thrown away. 
Write us, telling whatprintlngyou arc in 
the market for, and we will send you 
samples. Address the Printing Dept. of 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


l_ 
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BOOK BARGArWS AND FINE STATIONERY 

TllE UNION I.IBIIAliY A-^-^' '■ i vi"'r>v --i . i"!.-.i-' *■ ■■.■■- ■-■ i'i..ri- 
crr.tlhf 1.0WKSTPRIC i-> 

lfaliio<.-Dt III tli« Vnitnt SLi'i I I < ii.> 

coatnioing thoiHonds of volamcs, diu-ounls ratiKinK '■" ''"^ ""■> "f to 
IMI Mt ci^iit. ikiid liiiiilFiJ /top u>«niU'r>lii|> titirt si-ol oo rrineipl i>f ilnnip. 
<I Unr (■-■n» uf Ibuuunds uf tncinbrrs utr loratcil all o*a Ihc uiirld nnd 
ini-'luili; Ibooauida »f [iromiDRnt lunklnvrTt, nuoli as U. S. Senator 
CantiUi BUbop Doaa<v<>r Albxn) : G«n. Scott Sbipp, Pr<rs. oF IV V. 
M. I.: Mm. Grover ClcvcUad : Rcar-Admiral Green, V. S. N. rie. 
Veifxpply our mr.inbers «ny b»i>)ii tli<-y jua) rctgiiiru. iioninttcr bj whom 
jMibli'lird. nml al tlii.- towi-st iniirket pricrx 

Thic« ntfiiv B«ic*in C^taloi-i) iBHu«d before Dec. lel. includino; ov«r 
tO.OOO rotuDien of Eoglish Impoitalions ( puicbucd by out manager 
nb*n abroad tltU summin i, Old. Haib anj Aniutusrian Bo»ki, Fine 
S*l«, Holiday Books, «lc., aU ai bargain pricM and all frt« to Ibo** 
who apply for mcmbetKhip now. 

Wruie (h«>itdnit.laf«H) ' '■'■(lm»ilonlr' ' ■" 

rrv •^■tUiiluneiil U IIik I 'rt.njiiiif:. !f 

ynii hvi-QioKtir Booliianc I iiayrouiDin in 

TDUob Wltb 111 At ODe«^ 

THE UKION UBRARY ASSOCIATION. 44 «■> «0 Ewl ZM StrMt. NEW YORK 

NOTHING puis a quunt bHich in a room like nn ooze tealber 
tabic cover or a Telvet leather ouhioD. We have thctn in 
green, red and brown. (( Table covert $l.50.Cu»hio[M wilh 
U»eU at corner* and either tnmoKd and Uced edgei or whole skins 
with flapi, $4.00. $5.00, according to quaSty > J» > > 
THE ROYCROFTERS, E««t Aurora, New York 

E\'ERV Saturday Kveiiinx at 7:15 there is a 
lucturc (usually Ma. Hi'ubard speaks) or 
a conoert at tliir Uoycroft CliapeJ, Kast 
Aurora. No charge for admission Ls made, no col- 
lection; visitors or jH-oplc from thu villsfic always 
welcome. Train leaves Central Station, Buffalo, at 
1:20, S:-15, 5:'i.^p.ni. rctviminjo:. 9:40. atter iL-clnre. 
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*w:^ERE is A LIST OF BOOKS that 
1^^ The Roy crofters have on hand for 
•^ "^ sale (of some there are but a few 
copies). These are rather interesting books, 
cither for the reader or the collector, or 
for presents. Many people always have a 
few extra ROYCROFT BOOKS on hand 
in readiness for some sudden occasion 
when a present is the proper thing > > > 

The Man of Sorrows $2.00 
Rip Van Winkle 2.00 
Thomas Jefferson 2.00 
The Rubaiyat 2.00 
Compensation 2.00 
A Christmas Carol 2.00 
Respectability 2.00 
A Dog of Flanders 2.00 
The Law of Love 2.00 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol 2.00 
Nature 2.00 
Self-Reliance 200 
Justinian and Theodora 2.00 
Crimes Against Criminals 2.00 
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Choi c e Books 

/^tP^HE following books are rare and peculiar in 

\f\j binding, disbniftly RoycToftic^nothing lo be 

had at ihe book stores like them. Flexible 

velvet caU Gnished with turned edge > ^ J* »•* 

Tin- L«*t Bilk-, HrrnmiBy - fyw 

A Lodiciiitic Cor tin- Ni([lit, ^rrrnnin _ _ _ j^imi 

WiUt WhltiMD. IMMntand ^tmntm -..'"I 

Will O" Ihv Mill, ^'CrrNiJMi , - - - o.tHi 

Full Lesther, Modeled: a Reviral of Medieval Manner 
of Bin ding 

Ki|. Vhii Winkle, /i-Wjujt _ . . j 7.,,,, 
nci!>«tflb51ity, IlnU^trrl ----- 7. Vl 

A fkiM ol'FUixlcni, Ouida T..Vt 

Liw ijf Lcri". /fiwJji , - . 7.,M 

N'Blnrc, Kmrrtvit . . . . ;,,v( 

flalM nf RnullDK Gnol, WOiU ;.-.'i 

Tbe Man of SoiTwir*, //«?''«"/ - l.i.Cfi 

Full Levant, fHand Tooled l>y our Mr. Loui« H. Kinder 

Thorcnu'i, Fnendibip. Tail tepy on yMiwiM Vtllum, 

forty /rt*-hatut dravtiny , . . (iatllK) 

TburAu !i t'ri«ld»lup — Japan t'tlltnn, lllamiH*d - 40,00 

('jinti-tnplation.t, ITuUartl - - - - laO.m 

Si'iiu t'f M> V -r, H'Ai/imuji - . - - iU.OO 

Kiibui) ut oi Oiiinr KJuiyyao) - - 10.00 

S.-ll-HfliAncp. linurmm . . . -j-.^ui 

TbF Malt uf SoTn»«. i/(rUanl - - ^>.'M 

Ijut Ride. Clauie, BnHPiuny— I-r*""*". tptaaO^ Ulamrnfd liw.W 

Law of I^TC. ^T^x/y ... - io.oii 

The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 



LITTLE he was going to invite Captain Nelson to their home. 
JOURNEYS Lady Hamilton had no objection, although a sea 
captain was hardly in their class. "But" argued Sir 
'William, "this captain is dilTerent; on talking to him 
and noting his sober, silent, earnest way I concluded 
that the world would yet ring with the name of Nelson. 
He fights his enemy by laying his ship alongside and 
grappling him to the death." 

So a room \vas set apart in the Hamilton household 
for Captain Nelson. The next day the captain wrote 
home to his wife that Lady Hamilton was young, 
amiable, witty and took an active part in the dipio- 
matic business of the court. Nelson at this time was 
thirty-five years old; Lady Hamilton was three years 
younger i* ^<^ 

Nelson Only remained a few days in Naples, but long 
enough to impress himself upon the King and all the 
court as a man of extraordinary quality. 
Sorrow and disappointment had made him a fatalist — 
he looked the part. Admiral Hood at this time saidi 
"Nelson is the only absolutely invincible fighter in 
the navy. I only fear his recklessness, because he 
never counts the cost." 

It was to be five years before he would meet the 
Hamiltons again. 
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HE man wbo writes the life ol Lady 
Hamilton and tells the simple facts, 
places his reputation for truth in jeop- 
ardy. Emma Lyon was the daughter of 
a day-laborer. Inher babyhood herhome 
was at Hawarden, " The lustre of fame 
of which town is equally divided be- 
tween a man and a woman " once said 
Disraeli, with a solemn, sidelong glance at V/illiam 
Ewart Gladstone. C( At Hawarden, Lyon the obscure, 
known to us but for one thing, died, and if his body was 
buried in the Hawarden churchyard, destiny failed to 
marlc the spot. The widow worked at menial tasks in 
the homes of the local gentry, and the child was fed 
with scraps that fell from the rich man's table — a con- 
dition that gre^v into a habit. 

^Vhen Emma was thirteen years old, she had learned 
to read and could "print" — that is, she could nrrite 
a letter, a feat her mother never learned to do. At this 
time the girl waited on table and acted as nurse-maid 
in the family of Sir Thomas Hawarden. Doubtless she 
teamed by listening, and absorbed knowledge because 
she had the capacity. When Sir Thomas moved up to 
London, which is down from Hawarden. the sprightly 
little girl was taken along. Her dresses were a little 
above her shoe tops, but she lowered the skirt on her 
own account, very shortly. 

Country girls of immature age, comely to look upon, 
would better keep close at home. The city devours 
such, and infamy and death for them, lie in wait. But 
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LITTLE here was an exception — Emma Lyon was a child ol 
JOURNEYS the hedgerows, and her innocence was only in her 
appearance. She must have been at that time like the 
child of the gypsy beggar told of by Smollett, that 
was purchased for two pounds by an admiring gent, 
who made a bet with his friends that he could replace 
her rags with silks and fine linen, and in six weeks 
introduce her at court, as to the manor born, a credit to 
her sex. All worked well for a time, when one day, alas, 
under great provocation, the girl sloughed her ladylike 
manners, and took on the glossary of the road and camp. 
QEmma Lyon at fifteen, havinggraduated as a scullion, 
virent to rvork for a shopkeeper, as a servant and 
general helper 0^ It was scon found that as a sales- 
woman she was worth much more than as a cook. A 
caller asked her where she was educated and she 
explained that it was at the expense of the Earl of 
Halifax, and that she was his ward. QTbe Earl fortu- 
nately was dead and could not deny the report. Sir 
Harry Peatherston, hearing about the titled girl, or at 
least of the girl mentioned with titled people, rescued 
her from the shopkeeper and sent her tohis country seat, 
that she might have the advantages of the best society. 
O, Her beauty and quiet good sense seemed to back up 
the legend that she was the natural child of the Earl of 
Halifax, and as the subject seemed to be a painful one 
to the child herself, it was only discussed in whispers. 
The girl learned to ride horseback remarkably well, 
and at a fete appeared as Joan of Arc, armed cap-a-pie, 
riding a snow-wbite stallion. Q Romney. the portrait 
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painter, spending a lA'eek end mth Sir Henry was LITTLE 

struck with the picturesque beauty of the child and JOURNEYS 

painted her as Diana. Romney^was impressed with the 

plastic beauty of the girl, her downcast eyes, her silent 

ways, her responsive manner, and he begged Sir Harry 

to allow her to go up to London and sit for another 

picture. Now Sir Harry was a married man, senior 

warden ofhis church, and as the girl was bringing him 

a trifle more fame than he deserved, he consented. 

Romney writing to a friend, under date of June 19, 

1781, says : 

At present, and the greater part of the summer, I shall 
be engaged in painting pictures from the Divine Lady. 
I cannot give her any other name, for I think her 
superior to all womankind. I have two pictures to 
paint of her for the Prince of Wales. She says she 
must see you before she leaves England, which will 
be in the beginning of September. She asked me if you 
nrould not ^vrite my life. I told her you had begun it ; 
then, she said, she hoped you would have much to say 
of her in the life, as she prided herself upon being 
my model. 

I dedicate my time to this charming lady; there is 
a prospect of her leaving town with Sir William, for 
two or three weeks. They are very much hurried at 
present, as everything is going on for their speedy 
marriage, and all the world following her, and talking 
of her, so that if she has not more good sense than 
vanity, her brain must be turned. The pictures I have 
begun are Joan of Arc, a Magdalen, and a Bacchante 
for the Prince of Wales; and another I am to begin 
as a companion to the Bacchante. 1 am also to paint a 
picture of her as Constance for the Shakespeare Gallery. 
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LITTLE ft< Y-aij^^^OMNEY painted twenty-three pictures 
JOURNEYS k4^3i^v9 ] °^ Emma Lyon, that are now in exist- 
ence. England at that time was experi- 
encing a tidal wave of genius, and 
Romney and his beautiful model rode 
in on the crest of the wave, with Sir 
rj Joshua, the Herschels, Richard Brins- 
ZI ley Sheridan. Edmund Burke, Doctor 
Johnson. Goldsmith, Horace Walpole and various 
others of equal note caught in amber, all of them, by 
the busy Boswell. 

Beside those who did things worth while, there were 
others who buzzed, dallied, and simply seemed and 
thought they lived. Among this class, who were famous 
for doing nothing, was Beau Nash, the pride of the 
pumproom. Next in note, but more moderately colored 
was Sir Charles Greville, man of polite education, a 
typical courtier, with a leaning toward music and the 
arts, which gave his character a flavor of culture that 
the others did not possess. 

The fair Emma was giving the Romney studio a trifle 
more fame than the domestic peace of the portrait 
painter demanded, and when Sir Charles Greville, 
sitting for his portrait, became acquainted with the 
beautiful model, Romney sawhis opportunity to escape 
the inevitable crash. So Sir Charles, the man of culture, 
the patron of the picturesque, the devotee of beauty, 
undertook the further education of Emma as an eth> 
nological experiment. 

He employed a competent teacher to give her lessons 
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ELBERT HUBBARD, Editor, 
tt^lioa. One DoUm a Yexr; Single Copy, T«n C«nU 






Folk* mtio do not knoH bow la (ali« TUB 
PHILISTINE bad bittn aot.— Ali Baba. 

If Th« Philistine cost Five Dollars a i-opy. 1 \/ 
would buy every number. Because from its ])agcs 
1 have uotten ideas — or I have been made to 
think ideas — that have netted me thousands of 
-dollars, and have bettered my whole life. And 
from every issue of The Phii.tstisf. I get some- 
thing; what is mine 1 take, and what is not mine, 
1 do not have to take. A. Schn.i.int., 

San Francisco, Cal., June 16. 1906. 
$^ i^ S^ 

Elbert HubbanI is one of the three greatest 

writers in the world to-day. He uses as many 
words as Shakespeare. He has ease, facility, poise, 
reserve, sympathy, insijiht, wit, and best of all — 
commnnsense. He is big enough and great enough 
to luujiih at hiuLself: his enemies be re-jurds as 
friends who misunderstand him, and his avowed 
friends cannot turn his bead by Hattcry. 

Frank Pltxam. Editor Xaiional Ulagazine. 
?^ d^ s» 
iT'fv )*"ii li.ifi ;. ■. ijiussie — he nev-"" -"■■'"- ■>''' 




Little Journeys 

BY Et.BBRT HUBBARD 
Sobicnptiott. One Dollai ih* Vvzr; BincU Copif«. T*fi C<nt> 



'E ara not snrprisixl that Elb«rt flublwrd's Utile 
Jaurtujft are beins introduced into our High SchwJs 
as tc!it4>ooks i^ 111 hU writing* he U lu vivid «s 
Victor Huit<t, s» rijipliiiji «* .lean Paul : ami we tnuit rementM^ 
that the chief rbafKC brousbt against both these men was that 
(her were inlrrc*tinK. — Chicapi Inter Ocean. 

Littte Journmyt contain a wealth of liUtorical hifomialioii 
without encyclo] Malic drytieu. TTie H:rie» of Nineteen Hundred 
HevEu will be to the Homes of Great Reformer*. Subjects 
nre as foltnM-x, with fnintispiece portrait: 

JOHN WESLEY JOHN BRIGHT 

HF.NKY CEORQE BRADLAUGH 

GARIBALDI WYCLIF 

RICHARD COBDEN OLIVER CROMWELL 

THOMAS PAINE ANN HUTCHINSON 

JOHN KNOX J.J.ROUSSEAU 

^t KNI) UK I'our (iibscription intmcdiateljr aAef jrou rccrivt! 
89 thiH odcr, and we kUE present you. Gratis, a leather- 
bound, tilk-ljncd, De Luxe Rcijcroft ImoIi ^ This volume la 
printed on hand-made paper, from a uco font of antique type, 
in two colors, 'rbc initials, titlc-pajce and arnaments were 
specially designed by our own aitiats. The book b bound (a the 
best grade of *clvet lenthrr procurable with iiilt top edce and 
the Utle of the book letteretl in gold on the ftont cover afVcr 
our own spcciat method. 'I1ic cover is lined with a fine quali^ 
of Silk Moire, imparltnK to the bindln); a touch of richucu 
UKiinllf lacking in IxmiIek ot'cqiial value by other pabli.ihcn. Aa 
an example of fine bookmakins tt will appeal to the bJbliopliilo 
na one of the best Books ever made in America. 



Extra Special! 



THE PHILISTINE Magazine One Year 
LITTLE JOURNEYS One Year— 1907 
One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK 

Two Dollars for All! 

IF SUBSCRIPTION IS SENT TO US SOON 



T^E pHitiSTiNE, East Aurora, N. Y- 

Encl(»Ke<i find Two Dollars, anil I request you 
to send me The Philistine magazine for one year, 
and Litfk Journeys for 1907, also the gratis Dc 
Luxe Roycroft Book, all as per your special offer. 



DtlE 



Rcmii by drafc or Po« Office ordei — ii ti unsafe lo 
send cuncniy by mail unless kttef is registered. 



Klbert Utibh*nl £■ oar Amerintn Mac«oUj-, anil bii Liait 
JWw|M ut- u dtathlns u PlitUrdi'i Live*. 
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HJH^ to tbe 
, of Horace 

iBonDi to 



in vtrice caSt^x, «p die ad 
s cr eec h aarpair. 
thepoetsaBdi 
on Mas," and ai 

she recited «i 
immense sarp r i se, 
Walpole. 

Sir Charles also bired 
study the; 

of ejiif eiucQr ricfc. bxt 
lady would outclass in both liwdw a y snd a^itxnb the 
fairest dan^itexs of Afiaoo. About tfass tnne, Esmna 
became known as "I^air Hane," it betag discovered 
that Burke's Peeraee coaCaiBod iiili»iiiili<iii that the 
Hartes were trinamen oS the Eatl tt Hafifu. and also 
that the Hartes bad noved to Amsnea. 
The testimeny of cos t e n p o rai y riprnfoiTlllil ■■ m il 
to show that Sir Charles GreriUe spent npwards of five 
thousand pounds a year opoa the education of his 
wiu-d. This was condfued for several years, when a 
reversal tn the income of Sir Chart— made retrench- 
ment desirable, if not a b seJo td y Of riMlij £» And as 
good fortune woold have it. about this time Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton, British Envoy to the Neapolitan Court 
was home on a little visit. 

He was introduced to Lady Harte by fait nephew. Sir 
Charles GrevtUe, and at otice perceived and appreciated 
the wonderful natural as well as acquired gifu of the 
lady ^>» :«• 3^ 

Lady Harte was interviewed as to b«r possibly b«- 
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LITTLE coming Lady Hamilton, all as duly provided by the 
JOURNEYS laws of Great Britain and the Church of England; and 
it being ascertained that Lady Harte was willing, and 
also that she was not a sister of the deceased Lady 
Hamilton, Sir William and Emma were duly married. 
QAt Naples, Lady Hamilton at once became very 
popular i'^ She had a splendid presence, was a ready 
tcdker, knew the subtle art of listening, took a sympa- 
thetic interest in her husband's work and when 
necessaiy could entertain their friends by a song, reci- 
tation or a speech. 

Her relationship with Sir William was beyond re- 
proach — she was by his side wherever he went, and 
her early education in the practical work-a-day affairs 
of the world served her in good stead. 
Southey feels called upon to criticise Lady Hamilton, 
but he also offers as apology for the errors of her early 
life, the fact of her vagabond childhood, and says her 
immorality was more unmoral than vicious, and that 
her loyalty to Sir William was beautiful and beyond 
cavil >•• A*> 3» 

Sir William Hamilton represented the British nation 
at Naples for thirty-six years. He ^vas a diplomat of 
the old school — gracious, refined, dignified, with a bias 
for art. Among other good things done for his country 
was the collecting of a vast treasure of bronzes gotten 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum. This collection was 
sold by Sir William, through the agency of his wife, to 
the British nation for the sum of seven thousand 
pounds. There was a great scandal about the purchase 
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at the time, and the transaction was pointed out to 
prove the absolutely selfish and grasping qualities of 
Lady Hamilton, the costly and curious vases being 
referred to in the House of Commons as "junk." 
Time, however, has given a proper focus to the matter 
and this collection of beautiful things made by people 
dead these two thousand years, is now known to be 
absolutely priceless, almost as much so as the Elgin 
Marbles, taken from the Parthenon at Athens and 
which now repose in the British Museum, the chief 
attraction of the place. 

There were many visitors of note being constantly 
entertained at the Embassy at Naples. Among others 
was the Bishop of Derry, the man who enjoyed the 
distinction of being both a bishop and an inlidel. When 
he made oath in courts of alleged Justice he always 
crossed his fingers, put his tongue in his cheek and 
winked at the notary. The infidelic prelate has added 
his testimony to the excellence of the character of 
Lady Hamilton, and once swore on the book in which 
he did not believe, that if Sir William should die he 
would wed his widow. To which the lady replied, 
"Provided, of course, the widow was willing!" And 
the temperature suddenly dropping below thirty-two 
Fahrenheit, the bishop moved on. 
And along about this time the "Agamemnon" sailed 
into the beautiful bay of Naples, and Captain Nelson 
made an official call upon the envoy. It was at dinner 
that night that Sir William remarked to Lady Emma, 
"My dear, that captain of the "Agamemnon" is a most 
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LITTLE remarkable man, and if you are agreeable, I believe I 
JOURNEYS will invite him here to our home." 

And the lady, generous, kind, gentle, never opposing 
her husband, answered, " Why certainly, invite him 
here — a little rest from the sea he will enjoy — I will 
endeavor to make him feci at home!" 
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KOM 1 793 to 1798, Nelson made history 
and tnade it rapidly. For three years of 
this time he was in constant pursuit of 
the enemy, with no respite from danger 
night or day. When a ship mutinied. 
Nelson was placed in charge of it if he 
was within call, and the result was that 
he always won the absolute love and 
devotion of iiis men. He had a dignity which forbade 
his making himself cheap, but yet he got close to living 
hearts. " The enemy are there," he once said to a 
sullen crew, "and I depend upon you to follow me 
over the side when ^ve annihilate the distance that 
separates our ships. You shall accept no danger that I 
do not accept — no hardship shall be yours, that shall 
not be mine. I need no promises from you that you will 
do your duty — I knoMr you will. You believe in me and 
I in you — wc are Englishmen lighting our country's 
battles, and so to your work, my men, to your work." 
QThe mutinous spirit melted away, for the men kne^w 
that if Nelson fought with them it would be for the 
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privilege of getting at the enemy first. No officer ever 
carried out sterner discipline, and none was more im- 
plicitly obeyed. But the obedience came through love 
more than through fear. 

Nelson lost an eye in battle, in 1795. A few months 
after, in an engagement, the admiral signaled, *'stop 
firing." Nelson's attention v/as called to the signal, 
and his reply was, " I am short one eye, and the other 
Isn't much good, and I accept no signals I cannot see — 
lay alongside of that ship and sink her." 
Nelson was advanced step by step and became admiral 
of the fleet. At the battle of Santa Cruz, Nelson led a 
night attaclc on the town in small boats. The night was 
dark and stormy, and the force expected to get in under 
the forts without being discovered. The alarm was 
given, however, and the forts opened up a terrific fire. 
Nelson was standing in the prow of a small boat, and 
fell back, his arm shattered ai the elbow. He insisted 
on going forward and taking command, even though 
his sword arm was useless. Loss of blood, however, 
soon made him desist, and he was transferred to 
another boat loaded with wounded and sent back. 
The sailors rowedrapidlytothe nearest anchored ship, 
her lights out, four miles from shore. On pulling up 
under the lea of the ship. Nelson saw that it was the 
corvette "Seahorse," and he ordered the men to row 
to the " Agamemnon," a mile away, saying. " Captain 
Freemantte's wife Is aboard of that ship and we are 
in no condition to call on ladies." Arriving at the 
•'Agamemnon." the surgeons were already busy with 
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I.ITTLB the wounded. Seeing their commander, the surgeons 
JOURNEYS rushed to his assistance. He ordered them back, de> 
daring he would take his place and await his turn in 
the line, and this he did. When it came his turn the 
surgeons saw that it was a comminuted ftacture of the 
elbow with the whole right hand reduced to a pulp, 
and that amputation was the only thing. There were 
no anaesthetics, and at daylight, on the deck where 
there v/zs air and light, Nelson watched the surgeons 
sever the worthless arm. As they bandaged the stump, 
he dictated a report of the battle to his secretary, but 
after ten minutes writing, the poor secretary fell limp 
in a faint, and Nelson ordered one of the surgeons to 
complete taking the dictation. This official report con- 
tained no mention of the calamity that had befallen the 
commander, he regarding the loss of an arm as merely 
an incident. 

In six months' time he had met and defeated all of the 
ships of Napoleon that could be located. When he re> 
turned to England an ovation met him such as never 
before had been given to a sailorman. He was " Sir 
Horatio," although he complained that, " They began 
to call me Lord Nelson, even before I had gotten used 
to having my ears tickled by the sound of Sir.'* 
He was made Knight of the Bath, given a pension of 
a thousand pounds a year, and so many medals pinned 
upon his breast "that he walked with a limp," a local 
writer said. The limp, however, was &om undiscovered 
lead, and this with one eye, one arm and naturally a 
slender and gaunt figure, gave him a peculiarly pathetic 
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appearance. Q The actions of his wife at this time in 
pressing herself on society and in her strenuous 
endeavors to make of him a public shovr, were the un- 
happy calmination of a series of marital misunder- 
standings which led him to part with her, placing his 
entire pension at her disposal. 

Trouble in the East soon demanded a firm hand, and 
Nelson sailed away to meet the emergency. This time 
he was in pursuit of a concentrated Seet, with Napoleon 
on board. It was the hope and expectation of Nelson 
to capture Napoleon, and of he bad, no one person 
would have been as fortunate as the Little Corporal 
himself. It would have saved him the disgrace of failure, 
a soldier of fortune seized by accident after a series of 
successes that dazzled the wrorld, and then captured 
at sea by a fighter on the water as great as he himself 
was on land. But alas I Napoleon was to escape, which 
he did by a flight where wind and tide seemed to 
answer his prayer. 

But Nelson crushed his navy. The story of the battle 
has been told in chapters that form a book, so no 
attempt to repeat the account need here be made. Let 
it safhce, that sixteen English ships grappled to the 
death for three days with twenty-one French ships, 
with the result that the entire French fl«et, save four 
ships were sunk, burned or captured. "It was not a 
victory," said Nelson," it was a conquest." The French 
commodore, Casablanca, ^vas killed on board of his 
ship •' Orient," and his son, a lad of ten, stood on the 
burning deck 'till all but him had fled, and supplied the 
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LITTLE subject for a poem that thrilled our boyish hearts and 
JOURNEYS causes us a sigh, even yet. 

The four ships that escaped probably would never 
have gotten aw/ay had Nelson not been wounded by 
flying splinters that tore open his scalp. The torn akin 
hung down over his one good eye, blinding him abso- 
lutely, and the blood flowed over his face in jets, 
making him unrecognizable. He was carried to the 
surgeons' table; there was a hurried, anxious moment, 
and a shout of joy went up that could have been heard 
a mile, when it was found that he had only suffered a 
flesh wound. The flap was sewed back in place, his 
head bandaged, and in half an hour he was on deck 
looking anxiously for tleeing Frenchmen. 
When the news of the victory reached England. Nel- 
son was made a baron and his pension increased to 
two thousand pounds a year for life. England loved 
him, France feared htm. and Italy, Egypt and Turkey 
celebrated him as their savior. The elder Pitt said in 
the House of Commons, " The name of Nelson will 
be known as long as government exists and history is 
read " &» £>i^ ^>o> 

And Nelson, the battle won, himself wounded, ex- 
hausted through months of intense nervous strain, his 
frail body maimed and covered with scars, again sailed 
into the Bay of Naples. 

5?^ 
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ELSON had saved Naples from falling 
I . a prey to the French, and the city now 

rang ^th the shouts of welcome and 

gratitude ■'^ ^^ 

The Hamiltons went out in a small 

boat and boarded the "Vanguard". 

Nelson came forward to greet them as 
^^ they climbed over the side. The great 
fighter was leaning heavily upon a sailor who half 
supported him. It is probably true, as stated by her 
enemies, that at sight of the Admiral. Lady Hamilton 
burst into tears, and taking him in her arms Icissed 
him tenderly. 

Nelson was taken to the home of the embassy. The 
battle won, the strain upon his frail physique had its 
way; his brain reeled with fever; the echoes of the 
guns still thundered in his ears ; and in his half delir- 
ium his tongue gave orders and anxiously asked after 
the welfare of the Beet. He was put to bed and Lady 
Hamilton cared for him as she might have cared for a 
sick child. She allowed no hired servant to enter his 
room, and for several weeks she and Sir William were 
his only attendants. Gradually health returned, and 
Nelson had an opportunity to partially repay his friends 
by helping them to quell a riot that threatened the 
safety of the city. 

The months passed and the only peace and calm 
that had been Nelson's in his entire life was now his. 
<( Nelson was forty years of age; Lady Hamilton was 
thirty-seven; Sir William was seventy-one. The inev- 
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LITTLE itable happened — the most natural and the most 
'JOURNEYS beautiful thing in the world. Love came into the life 
of Nelson — the first, last and only love of his life. And 
he loved with all the abandon and oneness of his 
nature 3* 3^ 

Sir William was a%vare of the bond that had grown up 
between his beautiful wife and Lord Nelson, and he 
respected it, and gave it his blessing, realizing that he 
himself belonged to another generation and had but a 
few years to live at best, and in this he fastened to 
himself with hoops of steel their affection for htm. 
H In the year of 1600, v^hen the Harailtons started for 
England, Nelson accompanied them in their tour 
across the continent, and great honors were every- 
where paid hint H^ Arriving in London he made his 
home with them. There was no time for idleness, for 
the Home Office demanded his services daily for con- 
sultatisn and advice, for the Corsican was still at large 
— very much at large. 

In two years Sir William died — passed peacefully 
away, attended and ministered to by Lord Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton. 

Tnro years more ^were to pass, and the services of a 
sea-fighter of the Nelson calibre were required. 
Napoleon had gotten together another navy and hav- 
ing combined with Spain they had a fleet that out- 
classed that of England. 

Only one man in England could fight this superior foe 
on the water with an assurance of success. Nelson 
fought ships as an expert plays chess. He had reduced 
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the game to a science; if the enemy made this move, 
he made that. He knew how to lure a hostile fleet and 
have it pursue him to the ground he had selected, and 
then he knew honr to cut it in half and whip it piece- 
meal. His fighting was consummate generalship, com- 
bined with a seeming recklessness that gave a courage 
to the troops which made them invincible. 
English society forgives anything but honesty and 
truth, and the name of Nelson had been spit upon 
because of his love for Lady Hamilton. But now 
danger was at the door and England wanted a man. 
QNetson hesitated, but Lady Hamilton said, " Go — 
yes, go this once — your country calls and only you can 
do this task. The work done, come home to me, and 
the rest shall be yours that you so richly deserve. Go 
and my love shall follow you ! " 

That night Nelson started for Portsmouth, and in four 
days was on the coast of Spain. 

The battle of Trafalgar was fought October 21st. 1805. 
QAt daylight Nelson hoisted the signal — "England 
expects every man to do his duty," gave the order to 
close in and the game of death began. Each side had 
made a move. Nelson retired to his cabin and wrote 
the following codicil to his will : 

October 21st, 1805. — In sight of the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, distance about ten miles. 
Whereas the eminent services of Emma Hamilton, 
widow of the Right Honourable Sir William Hamilton, 
have been of the very greatest service to my king and 
country, to my knowledge, without ever receiving any 
reward from either our king or country. 
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LITTLE First : That she obtained the King of Spain's letter, in 
TOURNEYS 1796, to his brother, the King of Naples, acquainting 
him of his intention to declare war against England : 
from which letter the ministry sent out orders to the 
then Sirjohnjervis to strike astroke, if the opportunity 
offered, against either the arsenals of Spain or her 
fleets. That neither of these was done is not the fault 
of Lady Hamilton: the opportunity might have been 
offered ^» r-» 

Secondly : The British fleet under my command could 
never have returned the second time to Egypt, had not 
Lady Hamilton's influence with the Queen of Naples 
caused a tetter to be written to the Governor of Syra- 
cuse, that he ^vas to encourage the fleet being sup- 
plied with everything, should they put into any port 
in Sicily. We put into Syracuse, and received every 
supply ; went to Egypt and destroyed the French fleet. 
Q Could I have rewarded these services, I would not 
now call upon my country ; but as that has not been 
in my power, I leave Emma, Lady Hamilton, there- 
fore, a legacy to my king and country, that they will 
give her an ample provision to maintain her rank in 
life :^ ■'>*■ 

I also leave to the beneficence of my country my 
daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson; and I desire she 
will use in future the name of Nelson only. 
These are the only favours I ask of my king and 
country, at this moment when I am going to fighti 
their battle. May God bless my king and country, andi 
all those I hold dezu' 1 

NELSON 

Witness i ^^nr Blackwood 
^'*"*^^ (T.M.Hardy 

Nelson ordered the "Temeraire," "the fighting "Tem- 

eraire," — the ship of which, Ruskin was to write the 
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finest piece of prose-poetry ever penned — to lead the 
charge, then saw to it that the order could not be carried 
out for the "Victory" led. 

By noon Nelson had gotten several men into the king- 
row. Three of the enemy's ships had struck, tvro 
were on fire, and four were making a desperate endeavor 
to escape the fate that Nelson had prepared for them. 
<[ At one o'clock — Nelson's own ship, the "Victory " 
had grappled with the " Redoubtable" & was chained 
fast to her. Nelson's men had shot the hull of the 
"Redoubtable" full of holes and once had set fire to 
her. Then thinking the " Redoubtable " bad struck, 
since her gunners had ceased their work. Nelson had 
ordered his own men to cease tiring and extinguish 
the Barnes on the craft of the enemy. 
Just at this time a musket-ball, fired from the yards of 
the " Redoubtable," struck Nelson on the shoulder and 
passed down through the vertebrae. He fell upon the 
deck, exclaiming to Captain Hardy who was near, " They 
have done for me now. Hardy, my back is broken." 
QHe was carried below, but the gush of blood into the 
lungs told the tale — Nelson was dying. He sent for 
Hardy, but before the captain could be found the 
hurrahing on the deck told that the "Redoubtable" 
had surrendered. A gleam of joy came into the one 
blue eye of the dying man and he said, " I would like 
to live one hour just to know that my plans were 
right — we must capture or destroy twenty of them." 
<l Hardy came & held the handof hisfiriend. " Kiss me 
Hardy — I am dying — tell Lady Hamilton that my last 
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LITTLE words were of her — good bye 1 ' ' and he covered his face 
JOUKNEYS and the stars on his breast with a handkerchief, so that 
his men might not recognize the dead form of their 
chief as they hurried by at their work. 
Nelson was dead — but Trafalgar was won. 



ADY HAMILTON was unfortunate in 
having her history written only by her 
enemies — written with goose-quills. 
QTaine says, "the so-called beat soci- 
ety in England is notoriously corrupt 
and frigidly religious. It places a penalty 
on honesty; a premium on hypocrisy, 
and having no virtues of its own, it 



cries shrilly about virtue — as if there nrere but one, 
and that negative." 

Nelson in his innocence did not know English society, 
otherwise he would not have commended Lady Ham- 
ilton to the gratitude of the English. It was a little like 
commending her to a pack of wolves. The sum of ten 
thousand pounds was voted to each of Nelson's sisters, 
but not a penny to Lady Hamilton, "my wife before 
the eyes of God," as he himself expressed it. 
Fortunately an annuity of four hundred pounds had 
been arranged for Horatia the daughter of Lord Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton, and this comparatively small sum 
saved Lady Hamilton and her child from absolute want. 
As it was, Lady Hamilton was arrested on a charge 
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«f debt and imprisoned, and practically driven out of 
England, although the siBters of Lord Nelson believed 
in her, and respected her to the last, Lady Hamilton 
died in France in 1813. Her daughter, Horatia Nelson, 
became a strong, excellent and beautiful woman, pass- 
ing away in 18S1. She married the Reverend Philip 
V/aid of Teventer, Kent, and raised a family of nine 
children. One of her sons moved to America and made 
his mark upon the stage, and also in letters. The 
American branch spell the name "Warde." In England 
several of the grandchildren of Lord Nelson have made 
the name of "Ward " illustrious in art and literature. 
QMrs. Ward wrote a life of her mother, but a pub- 
lisher was never found for the book, andthe manuscript 
was lost or destroyed. Some extracts from it, however, 
were published in the London "AthenEcum " in 1877, 
and the picture of Lady Hamilton there presented was 
thatofa woman of great natural endowments; a welling 
heart of love; great motherly qualities; high intellect 
and aspiration, caught in the web of unkind condition 
in her youth, but growing out of this and developing a 
character which made her the rightful mate of Nelson, 
the invincible. Nelson, the incorruptible, against whose 
loyalty and honesty not even his enemies ever said a 
word, save that he fell a victim to his love, his love for 
one woman. 

Loveless, unloved and unlovable Tammas the Titan, 
from Ecclefechan, writing in spleen, says: "Nelson's 
unhappy affair with a saucy jade of a wench, has sup- 
plied the world more gabble than all of his victories." 
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LITTLE And possibly the affair in question was quite as im- 
JOURNEYS portant for good as the battles won. The world might 
do without war. but I make the hazard it could not long 
survive if men and women ceased to love and mate. 
However, I may be wrong. 

People whose souls are made of dawnstuff and star- 
shine may make mistakes, but God will not judge them 
by these alone. But for the love of Lady Hamilton, 
Nelson would probably never have lived to fight Tra- 
taigax — one of the pivotal battles of the world. Nelson 
saved England from the fell clutch of the Corsican — 
and Lady Hamilton saved Nelson from insanity and 
death. S» .1* Nelson knew how to do three great 
things — how to fight, how to love, and how to die. 
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A Social and Industrial Experiment 

B> EI. neRT HunaAxn 
RtfKintcd thicaifli (lie cotut**y of "Tbe CoHmorolitaii." 

7HK •ditot of "Tb« Cosmofivlitan Mjc>*ii>*" ^* uJnd 
I mc to wTiic an arucl* for publicaiion about mjrMlf and 
I tiM ««ik in vtliich I am anKaxtd. 

I 1 tbinlc I am biMMst eoough (o Kink B«If. to •tend outtid* 
my own p«THon«ll(y. and answot ibe jiropoanion. Let m* 
bagln by ictline what 1 am not, and ihus raach th» viial i»8u> by 
iHmi nation ji jl 

»i- I am not poptilai in " Society." and tboBi who champioa my 
cause in my own town aia plain, unptetcntlous peopla. 
Svoond. I am not a popular wiiier, since mx nam* has n«v«[ ba*n 
Di«n>ion«d tn tha •■ Atlantic," ■' Seiibn«t'»." '■ HarpM's," " The Cen- 
lory" ot Ibc " Liadies' Home Journal." But as a matiai of ttulti. U 
OMy nol b* amisA lot ms to say that 1 have waited long hourv in th« 
ttary way of each of the maga*ln»« just named. In dayi azotic, and 
th*n been handed the frappc. 
LThitd- I am not lich. at the world eonnta wealth. 
Poonh. As an oiatot I am without the giacc*, and do scuii justice to 
3 dc-itble- breasted Prince Albeit. 

fidh, TheKoycraflSbop.to the welfare of which my Ufa is dedicated, 
I not to targe as to b* connpicuou* on accoont of sue. 
ixtiu Personally. 1 am no ten -thou sand •dollar beauty: the |>Uu of 

I and the mold ot fofm arc fai iiom mine, 
rhon what have 1 done conceminc which the public wlabM 10 know t 
Simply ihia: 

04M obecore country v!II«ee I have h^d eomettunK to do with 

tag tbe mad desuc on tbe part of the young p«ople to get out of 

he country and flock to tbe eltias.' In this town and vicinity tbe tide 

Ifhai been turned ftom city to country. We have made one country 

village an attractive place tot Krowing youth by eupplying coDgeoial 

amploymont. oppoitunity for vducstion and hcalthtul rect*atlon. and 

an outlook into the world of art atid beatity. 

All boys and girls want to make things with iheti hands, and tbey 
want tomskc beautiful things, ihey want to "gel along." and I'v* 
simply giv«n them a chance to get along here, initead ot »«ekiag 
their fortunes in BuSalo, New York or Chicago. They have b«lped me 
I have helped them ; and through this mutual be)p we hav* 
I head, gained ground opon the whole. 
3y myself 1 could have done nothing, and If I have saccceded. It Is 
npiy becaus* 1 have had the aid and co-operation of cheerful. 



wiUkii;. loyal and loving bclpnv. Bv«n now t» I am writiag lU* la 
toy cabin In Iba wooda. (out mll*« frotn (b* v>!U(«. iliay at* down 
lh«ra at tli« Shop, ^uitttlr, f>ati«nlly. cbttrfully doing my wofk— which 
work ia alao ibtin. No man liv«th unto bima«U akin*: our inivnms 
ar* all twund up IOK*<ti*T, and ihaia ii iio auch thln|; as a man (oliv ' 
ofT by himBelf and coirallini; the good. 

Whan I cam* tu itiik town tb*f* waa nol a boDi* la tha ploc* tbai 
bad m Uvatory witli hot and c^Id wain atlachtnents. T1>om wbo 
baib*d, •wzm in lb* cieck in th* sumnier ot u»ed ihe family wach- 
rub in th* ktiehMi in wii<i«(- My good old pannvc. All Baba, b»a. | 
always pnd«d bim*«)f on bi> peisonal cl««Qlln«»a. II* ia anaycd in 
I»B». but ondainvatb, Ms bida I* clean, and b«ttar atill. his h««n is 
tight. Yet. when he Intit becjutie a m«nib« of my bousehold he wu 
obliged to take bla Saiutday-tilgbt tub out In lb* otcbaid. &t>tn tipiiag 
tintil autumn came witfa witbvttd leaves. He tised to make quite an 
ado In lb* kitchen, boating the wat«( in the WB*b<botl«r. Six paiU of 
clHiwn water, a Eouid ot >oft aoap and a cuimy-ssck for friction w*t* 
roqaitcd in ibe operation. Of cotir** lbs Baba waited until after dark 
b«fora {Ktforminf his ablntiona. But Anally hU plans w«t* more or 
laas disitirbed by cenain rising youth, who timed btl habits and 
awaited his dlaroblng witb o'ei-riiia tomatoas> The bonibardmeni, 
and the inability to pursuB the eitemy turned ibe genial cuireat of 
ths Baba'a life awry until t put a bathroom in my house, with a lock 
on tb* dooc. Tbia bit of history 1 have mcnlionsd for the dual purpose 
of abadding light on formet bathing facUttlo* in East Aurora, and mora 
•Hpecintly lo show that once w« bad ih« boodltiro with ua. 
Hoodlumtstn is bora ot idlonaaa ; it ia useful anefgy gone to seed. 
In amatl towns hoodlumi«a) Is rife, and th* hoodlums at* tisiMlty.] 
lb* chUdrcn of the b*«t citiieni. Moodlumtsm is the first step in iba 
diisction of crime. The hoodlum is veiy often a sood boy who doe* 
not kiMW what to do ; and to be does the wtong thing. He bombards 
with tomatoea a good man taking a bath, puis tlck-tacka on wiivdows. 
ties a tin can to tbe dog's tail, talfrs the bitrraofl your carriage-wheels, 
■teals your chickeni, annexes your borso-blankcti and scores old 
ladies into Rta by appearing at windows wrapped in a white sheet. 
To wear a mask, walk in and demand Ibe money In tbc family ginger- 
jar is the next and natural evolution. 
To a great degree the Roycroft Shop hasdoiH awaywitb boodlumismi 
In this village, and • stranger wealing a allk bat, or an artist wlib m\ 
white tunbrella, is now quite safe upon oitr streets. Very naturally the 
Oldest Inhabitant will deny what I have said about East Aurora — 
be wiQ tell you thai the order, cleanhnesa and beauty of the place 
have alwaya existed. Tb* change hai come about so naturally, and so 
U 



•Dltr»]jr wiibooi hi* •auttane*, ibai b* know* nothing aboitl ll. TmtA _ 
^rbvn fin* pccscmed is alwaya d«ni«d, but latar then contvs h U»g* 
*H*a th« man kAyi, " I always b«lt*ved it." And •» tb« gooii old 
cltn«ii* ■!• tirJuc«i] to tay that thaM IhiagB haw always btan, ot 
■!•« tbay E*iitly poob-poob tbcm. Hawc««r, ilic tnub («inaina that I 
fatfiodaccd the first hvaiitig-ruinac* Into tb* lown; bouebt tba Arat 
lawo-moiTM; was acnong tbe fitn to use ttocuicity bt tighta xnd 
natural {■* f°f 'bal ; and, ao far, am tba »nly «»• In town K OM 
Battssl E>* ^ot |>ow«i. 

Until th* xtaninK of tba RoyciotI Sbop tbtra wata no indu«nia« bsra, 
add* tnai tb« nsulation cctintiy store, groveiy, tavern, blacksmith- 
abop and sawintll — nona ot whbch antorpriacs atiampud lo supply 
jootr than local wanlB, Thnre was Hamlin'ti stock-farm, dovotvd lo 
tauing uotiine-honeii, ibat gave employment lo soma of iba boys ; 
^t tot lh« piilB ih*i« was nothing. They gM mairied ai the liisi 
-cbancc; soma became ■-blred giila,"o( if ihay bad ambitions, Aiad 
llMit baans oo tbs Buffalo Normal S«bool, raiM turkeys, pickad ber- 
riea. and turned every honest penny towards the desire to got on edu- 
cation ao as to baeoma itacban. Comparatively, this clasa was small 
in nomber. Moat of the others simply followed that ondefinad datira 
u> (St away out of tba dull, fnonatoaaos, xoaalplnc viJlac*; and ao, 
craving axciirtnent, they went away lo Ih« dtiea and the citie* swal- 
lowed tbem. A wise man baa aald tbai Ood made the country, man 
tba City, anil tba devil tba small towns. <[ Tha country Huppli«s tbe 
citiea its best and worst. We hear of the few who succeed, but of tba 
many who ara Io«i In tba maalaUMD wa know nothing. Sornetimes in 
country bomvs it is evan forbidden lo mention certain names. •■ 8ba 
■w*al lo ihe city " — you arc told, and there the hiatory abruptly atapa. 
ft And ao. to avring back to the place of beginning. I think Ibe ehlaf 
reason many good folks are iniarestad In the Roycroft Shop i» because 
bars countty boya and gtits are given work at which they can not only 
•am their living', but gel an education while doing li. Nasi to tbla is . 
tba naiuraJ cunoshy to know how a large and successful business can 
b« built up in a plain, humdrum village by simply uaing tba talvot 
and matciials tbat aia at band, and so I am going lo tall now bow 
tba RoycroCt Shop came to start; a litll« about what it has dona; what 
it ta trying to do ; and what ll bopaa to bacoma. And since modesty (a 
Ottly agotlam turned wrong-side out. 1 will make no special eiul*avor 
to cooceal the fact that I have had something to do with the venture. 
q From about iGSo to 1690 in London, Samuel and Thomas Roycialt 
primed and made very beautiful books. In cbooslng tba name •■ Ray> 
•toft " for our sbop wa bad tbaae men in mind, but beyond Ibia ih« 
<M(d baa a special significance, meaning King's Craft — King's crafts- 
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men being a tettn used in tb« OaOd* of tbc olden time* lot rmb i«Iki 
tud ftchimil n hijch 11*17*" ^' vklll— iivsn who iitid* tlilnic* for lbs 
King. So a Royerofict is a ptnoo who mak«s beautiful thiiif*, and 
BUkas tbcin a» wjll 31 be can. 

~Th* Ro]rccottetB " i^ iJic lec^I nam* of our iDBtilution. It )r a cor-- 
potailon, and ibc slui«saic dituitautcd among ibatvotkctii. Na>)uf>» 
ax* batil by anjron* but ftorcroftei*. and it U a|^.*ud ilial any iworkw 
wbo quit* ibc Sbo-}, •ball dcIl bit tharcs back to lbs coactm. Tfaia 
«o-opet«ltir« plan. i( baf bwvn tound, b«c«t» a hi^fh d*£i«» uf penooal 
fUgenc*. a loyalty w Uw institutioo, a •entiment of fratctntty and a 
r*allii( of pitmanency among th* worker* that U very bontDcial to all 
coincomcd. Eacb worker. cv«n the most humble, call s^it ■■Oar Shop," 
and le«l> that ba I* an tniaij^ial and occvuiaty pan ot th* WhoU. 
PoBtibly there are a few who contidvt thvmsilvei laon than nec- 
eiflaiy. Ali Baba. tot uinanco, il it uid. has icfencd to hlmftsll. at 
tlRM*. as lh« Whole ThinK- And Iht* U all iiKbt. too— I wo^d never 
chide an excess of leal: tbc pride of a wotkec in his worth and wodc 
>• a tbinK to Firater. It's th* man who "dae«n'i (ive a damn" wbo ig 
loalJy troabletomc. The artistic big-head it not half so ba.d as apathy. 

J* Jt jt 

3N the month of December. 1B94, 1 printed Ifaelirst "l^tlejonmey*'* 
in booklet (ortn. at tbc local printing -office, baying b«come dl»- 
coaraged in trying to find a pubiishec. But before oStrtag the publi- 
cations to tbc public 1 decided 10 lay ibc matter again before G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, although they hsd dectiried the matter in nvsnuscripl 
form. Mr. George H. Putnam rather liked the matter and was imlticed 
10 U*u« Ibe periodica] at a venture for one year. The schema seemed 
to meet with success, the novel form of the publication being in its 
bvDt. The subt^rtption luchod nearly a iboDsand in six months ; tha 
newspapers were kind and Ibe success of the plan suggested priming 
a pamphtet modeled on similar line*, telling wbal we thought about 
things in genera], and pul>ti»h«reand magsiine editors in particular. 
It Tlicre was no intention at litst of issuii^ more than one number of 
this pamphlet, but to get it through the malls at magaitne r«ti>a we 
made up a little subscription •list and asked tlut it be entered at the 
poftiofflce at E^st Aurora a* sccond-ctaas matter. Tbepoatmisier ad- 
justed hit brsss-iimmed sp«(;(aclcs, read the pamphlet, and decided 
that it surely was sccood-dase matter. (( We called it the '■ Pbilisiioe " 
because we were going after ibe "Chosen People" tn Itieraitire. Ii 
was Leslie Stephen who said. "Tbe term Philistine it a word used 
by prigs to dasignata people they do not tike." When you call a man 
a bad name, j-ou are that thing — not be- Tbe Smug and Snugly 
Ensconced deniicns of Union Square called me a Philistine, and 



■J oatd, ••TtK^^B^VKf^il a PhtUMlns Ig *oin«tliliig dlSeteni frDtn 

'"Uybtlpcn. ;he ptinttn, were about to go kway to pa«tuica aem; 
they Hvia m ilaCri iii« town wa> smalt, th«y could not nuV* a tivin(. 
So tticy offered nvc their outfit for a tboutand dollars, t accepted the 
prapotUloti- 

t i!*c]i!Mi to ran U>r " fhilistine MagaziD* " for a year- -tc keep faith 
wiih tbs mEtsaidcd wtio hid siib«CTQ>«d — and ihen quit. To ftU in ih« 
ilm*, Mr* piiniid a book: w« pHnltd it tike a WillUm MoiTi»_book— 
pn-'ied it just oa well as we could. It was CAld in the old htm when 
M 'lU Ml up III* "Philistine," HO I buitl a little building like an old 
(English cbapcl Tight alongside of my houae. Thcio was a t>a»«neiii, 
and one roocu upHtaltn. I wantad it to be comroitable and pteitj-, and 
ao rt fumiatieij ovi liltte shop coxUy. Wc bad four guia and three 
boys w.iiidng for ui> then. The ahop wai n*vei locli4<). and the bo/a 
.1 I ' ^iils uaod to conio aiound eveningo. It was really mote pleasant 
L.'.j-i ji home. 

I biouf ht over a alMlf of lx>okti from my libtiuy. Then I Ixougbt tlia 
piano, bccaoie the yotinKStets wanted to dance. 

Th* fUH tiTouglii llovrer* and biida, and tin boys put up ctirtains at 
the windows. We were having a lot o' fun, with new subsctlpiloas 
eoinlnc in alnvoat avery day, and once in a whiiw an order for a book. 
q Til* place got loo small when we befiran to bind books, so we built 
a win{ on one side; then a wini; on the other aide. To keep Ihelluee 
caipenleiB busy who had been building the wiiigt. 1 set them to mak- 
ing (umiluic 10; itic place. Thay made the fLicniiufe aa good as they 
could— folks came along and bought ii- 

Tbc boys picked up field stones and buUt a great, splendid Araplafie 
and diioiiiey at oik> end of live shop. The work came out so well that 
! ■nvl. ■' Boys, bete is a great achcmc — these hardheads ate splendid 
..ng maioftal." So we advertised we would pay a dollar a toad for 
mg^ctheaiU. The fajmcni began to haul stones ; they hauled more 
sKwcs, and at last they had haul*d four thouSHnd loads. We bought 
all i)ie stone !n the dollar limit, bultiog the maikel on bowlders. 
Three stone buildings have been built, another is In piogiasa, and our 
ns ai« made lo buQ J an arl gallery of the same material —the stones 
11 the huUdeiH rejected, q An aitist blew lo on the way to No- 
kere, hi* haggaga a tomato-can. He iboughi lie would stop ov«r 
a day or two—he is with us yet, and three years have gona by 
■ca he caina, and now we could not do wtthoul him, 
•a we have a few Remittance Men, nrni to us from a dtsianc*. 
: rettim -tickets. Some of these men were wlUing to do anything 
wwk— thay offar«d to ttin things, to preach, to advis*. to make 



ted ibeia to tb« Foot O'clock Inun. 
Wiluv*boys«vtio hav* b«an cipcUcd rrom achool, bllnJ peofl*. dNf 
pvopta, old peopis. jaiibirds and menial d«rf«A>v*e< and haw managtd 
to *«i ibittn aU at oicfol work; bot Iha RciDJiunc* Man of Good 
Family, who amokBe cifarMlva in bad, ha« proved loo much Cot U*— 
•o w* hare Eivftn him the Foot O'clock witbout nitb. 
Wa do not •nevuTSce pvajiU from a dlstanc* who want work lo con* 
on— tber are apt tq cxpaA too oiocb. They look (oi Utopia, when, 
worii U work. h«t« a» •laewhaie. Tbcra IR Just as much ne«d for 
patience, |;«niI«neBs. loyally and love here as anywhere. ApplU«ik»i. 
dcaira to do ibo lighi thing, a wiUin(n«at lo help, and a watl-oiiTb*d 
■SfiKua af« as n«c««eaiy in East Aaroca aa in Tuakega*. 
W* do oui wotk as woQ aa w* can. lire one day at a time; and try to 
baUnd. 

Jt Jt Ji 

4I|*H& rlIUg:e of East AnKi». Erta County, Naw Vork, tha home of 
'Ci' the Roycroftere. i» eighteen oiilee southeast of the city of Buffalo. 
The placa boa a population of abodl two tbouaand people. 
Theie is do wealth in the town and no poverty. In EaM Aurora tharft 
arc lii churebaii, with paiiora* aalarl** vatyins from three hundred to 
one thousand dollant s y»in; and we have a ino»i aicelUiit echool. 
The place ia not cspccinlly piAuresqtic or atttaAive. being simply a 
lepraaentativa New York atitta vllla^. Lake Etia ia ten miles dialanl, 
and CaicfMvia Creek winds it* lazy way along by the village. 
Tha land around East Aurora la poor, and «o reduced in parse at* 
llw farmers that no inauratKe com pa ny will insure farm property tn 
ErJa Coeniy ondet any conditions tmleaa the tarmot haa tome ban* 
noaa ouloid* of agriculture — Iha experience of tha uodarwriiert beinf 
that when a man ii poor enough, be U alao diahonesti insure a 
farnier** barti in New York state and ih«ra Is a strong ptobohlllty that 
he will soon invest in kerosene. 

However, there i« no teal destitution, for a fanii*t can always taia* 
•Boogh produce to feed his family, and in a wooded country he can 
gM tiM\, even If he has to lift it between the dawn and the day. Mo« 
of the workers in the Roycroft Sboip are chUdren of rarming folk, and 
it la neodloas to add that tbey are not college-bred, iMt have iheybad 
the advantages of CorelKn Utivel. One of out heat balpeta. Uncle Btlly 
ButtbnoU, has never been to Niagara Palls, and does not care to go. 
Uncle Billy says If you stay at home and do your work wall enowgb, 
the world will come to you ; which aphorism the old man backs up 
with aoothar, probably dettvod from experlatiEe, to the affaA that a 
man is a fool to chase after woman, bacauseif bedoevn'l, the women 
vl 



irOl clmsv aRei han, {fThm wiedofn of thia turi-hoa^«d old Mm ot 
the toJI'-wba sbondanad afrlculiura tor ari si fttvtntj' — is AKampli* 
(ltd in tb« la€l that during the jreai juBt paM ov«r twMity>elg:bl 
Ihoucaiul pjlgfitinc luve vUJiad tb* Royemtt Shop — iapr«s*ntlne 
.•vary siaia and tarrilory In lh« Union and *vmzy eiviiu«d country oa 
tbe glob*, even lat^oB Iceland. New Zealaod and iha Ulc of Guam. 
tl Tbit* hundt»d And l«n poople *t« on lb« psy-roil at l)ie prcHenl wiit • 
ing. Tbe piincip^ work is printing, illuminaiing and binding boaki. 
Wc alic wofk ai o«nain*tital blselumllhitig, cabinst work, painiiog 
^lam. etay-niod«Ung and tecra cotta- We iB«Qv Vno nonibly publi- 
catiofl*, "Th« PbQIatiAa Mogailna " and " Liltlu Jouraays." 
""ni* PbilieiiiMi " has a ciicQlation of a tittle over one hundred tbou- 
»and copies a monib, and wo prim «ixiy tbouKBRd copien of " Uiil* 
Joum«y«~ aaeh isBu«, Mont of th» "JoumBy" booklets are mniDcd 
to US for binding, and nearly onc-balf of " The Philiniinc Magoilnos " 
coma bick for Iha saina ptupoov. Tha binding of tb«s« publications is 
simple work, done by the girla aivd boys w« have educated In ihb lino. 
q Quite a» Impottant aa lb* printing and binding i» th» itltimitiaiing 
of iniiial<i aitd title-pages. This is a revival of a lost an, gone with 
•0 much of tha aitlMlc work dona by the monka of the i>ldan time. 
Y*t there ia a demand for such nwotIc, and so far as I know, ore ai« 
tbe firu co«c«m in Amerlea to taka up the hand- 111 umlnatkMi ot book* 
aa a buainesti. Of course we have had lo train oiu helpers, and ftom 
very crude aiicmptx at decoration we have aiialnad to a point wbeic the 
British Museum and tbe '■ Bibliotheke" at the Hague have deigned 
to ofder and pay good golden guineas for spaclmons of our handicraft. 
Veiy naturally we want to do tbe best work posaible, and m a«lf- 
Iniorest prompis us to be on the lookout tor budding genitis. Tbe 
ftoycroft i* a quest for talent. 

J« J» J« 
^l^ERE are no akttled people in tha Roycrod Shop, except those 
^v who have become skilled eincc they came here, with a very t»w 
exceptions. Among these i» Mr. l.outa H. Kinder, master bookbinder, 
who spent seven ye«f«* apprenticeship in Leipeic teaming his trade. 
Competetit bibliophiles assure me that Mr. Kindcf's work is not sur- 
passed by thai of any other bookbinder in America. I have speclmans 
of tha wurk dona by Klviera. Zahn, Cobden- Sanderson. Zahnsdorf, 
■■The Guild of Women Binder*'* of London si>d the -ClubBlndaty" 
of New York ; and wc surely are not ashamed to show Mr. Kindet's 
work in the same case with these. But excellent and tMautUul as Mr. 
Kinder's books are, tus best wock is in tbe eDcoaragement and in- 
ppirstion be has givan to otlisrs. 

suited artisans are usually so ta^ous of their craft that they refuse 
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to iNich oUiAra — not ta Mr. K(»d«t. Throilfb bU p*ti*ni luionUtl) 
then «t> now fiv« bBlper* tn our Shop wbo can Talch along * : 
laraAt book atmtly to lbs finiih. And bcsUUs that, ih«T« at* ton} 
olban wbo can do certain pam *•□. and giaJuaUr ar* btcoc 
•kOlful. It taksk lime to make a bookblndoi- to bjud a book bcauii-^ 
fuDjr. Mouliy and >ir*l]. aiitl to hand-tool it, IB juH as mucb of an ait 
u to p^iini a beautiful pictur*. 

In pKniinK, our cull*! aii«iiip«s 4t -rceiMvr" end "maUn^ raady' 
wan often latbor tauliy, but vitb the aid at my bttbtul tricndi an 
htlfur*. L.yman Cliandlw and oili«ts, wa arw iSoin^ «mik whicb I UiU 
tanks wiib the b«M. In tba ptcsawaik 1 have been npedally balp 
by CbBfI»* Roaan and t.oui' Schall. Tbeaa man hav* done tot 
tha thinf* I uroutd hare liked to do my««If. but uofonunstely I 
bava only two band* and tbeitt a.te only, lo faf. twvmy-fouf haixn> Ui 
a day. Happy is thai man who haa loyal, loving Menda wbo an on 
azienilon of himialf ! 

Tbiin i< a maikvt for tha bnai, and Iba Kinat way, w« think, to gM 
away ftain compoihiun. ia to do your woric a Uttte b«tt<c than tbe 
other fallow. Tba old tendency lo maka Ihinga chaapei, uiitmil ut 
beiiet, in the bo^ line if a (alUcy, aa ahown in the (act tbat within 
tea y*«»> Ihare hava bean a dotan Cailuiaa of big puMtthinK boucea 
tn tb« Unii«d Slates. Tba Uabilitievaf ibe«« bankrupt concern* feotad 
tb* fine total of louti»en niUllon OollaTe. Tba man who made mora 
books and chwapar books than any one concern ever mads bad the 
iellOiy to fail v«ty tbonly, with ILablliila* of toniathtnc oi-cr a mil] 
doIUiv. H* overdid the thing in matter of cheapoc»k— tniatook 
market- Our motto ia " Not How Citaap. But How Good." 
Tliia in the lichasl country the world has ever known, richer far par 
capita than Bncland— lending motwy to Europe. Onc« A-iaeticJU 
were all ahoddy— piontera hova to be. I 'm told—but now only a piit 
of u« are shoddy. A« men and women increiasc to culture and refine- 
ment, ihcy wont (ewer thln^^. and they want bellet th)n|[». Tba cha^p 
article. 1 will admit. miniiiteTB to a certain grade of intellect; but if 
ihe m.in t^owa, there will come a ttmo when. inMasd of a ([taai many 
cheap aj>d aboddy ihUiice, he will wjnt a few good ihincs. H* wfl) 
want thing* that aytabol aolidity, tiulb. gonulnanctiH and beauty. 
The RorctoftMB have many 0|>)H>iii;niiiiii for impravBiueiit, not the 
Isaat of which IB the seeing, hctuing and meeting dutingiiiihcd 
people. We bnve a public dining-room, and nul a ilay rasBvs but 
men and women of note sit at meat with us- At the evening meal, tl 
our vlBltor* are ao inctlDcd. and are of the fight Hbtv, t ask them to 
talk. And if there is no one else to speak, I sometime* read a linle 
from William Morri*. Sbakaapoarc. Watt Whitman or Ruskin . David 
viii 



fittpbttin hat xm^ for tu- Msodv Adftnrx uid MJnTiif Mi<idgfr Fukv 
> f«vof*diM wlitt a t*«t*oftb«iT quality, but to iciv* k 11m of all 
cm mrn Aod wonieo wbo hav« tfiokcii. aung ot pUyrd for 
u* mmUJ Uy cn« tubl* fan in{rin|[«nMat Jn pttntlng - W3»i>'« Wrtio." 
H<nrrra, l« me name one typical tncidenl. The Boston Iil«»I Opwta 
CcapanjF wai playing In BufTalo. and Mt. H«niy Clay tJainabeii and 
bait a Aona ot his players took a mn out to East Aurora. Tb«y wer« 
*bii«n ihiDugh It!« Shop by ott* of tbo giila whona wc»h ii la to roctlvc 
rVisitot*. A youtij; woman of tli« company »at down at oW) of llla 
and plajrcd. I chatKcd to be ncu and asked Mi. Baraabcc if 
' would not ainit, and paciously he anawsmd, " Pn BIbettua, 1 11 
i vtyibing that ytni say." 1 gave the sigtral that all tbe workers 
■houid i^uit thai; ia«k» and meet at the chapel. In five tninutes «re 
had an audience oF three hundred — men in blotues and overalls, gnle 
tit t)i(> aprons— a varyfolly, kindly, receptive company. 
Mf Bamabe* wa» at his best— I never saw him «o funny. He Bang, 
danced, redtcd. and told siortea for forty mlnuiee. The Roycroft*t« 
wrra, of course, deliebted. 

One girl whispered to me &a ah* went out, " I wonder wlul peat 
torrow is goawini; at Bamabee'a haail. that he is so wondrous gayt** 
Meed I aay thai this giil who made the icmarli just quoted had drunk 
of life's Eup to the veiy Ie«a f We have a few such oritb an — and 
■cvcral of ibem are among our mod loyal helpers. 

^ Jt jt 

l<%NE fottuilous event that ha* vrorked lo oui decid«d advantage 
yi^ was ■■ A HessaK' t° Garcia." 

Thii article, not much mora than a paragraph, covering only filleen 

hundred words, wait wrfiion one evening after supper, in a single 

^bour. It was the 23d of Fiibruaiy, iSg^. Washington's Girttiday, and 

! were just gotnf to ptess with the March " Philistine." The thing 

' leapfd hot troni my heart, written alter a rather trying day whan I 

had been endeavodng to train sornc rather delinquent helpers in the 

[•niy they «hould go. 

' fmnicdiate suggestion, tboogh. came from a little argument over 
h* teacups whea.tny »on Bert sugf^estad that Rowan was the teal 
I ol the Cuban war. Rowan bad gone alone and done Ibe thing — 
fled the message to Garcia. 
[It came to me with a flash '. yea, the boy is right, the hero la the man 
I doe* the thing — does his w«rk — carries the mcasagc. 
Lgot up &om the table, and wrote "The Message to Garcia." 
1 1 thought so little of it that we ran tt in without a heading. The edition 
[miM out, end soon order* began to come fot azua March "Philj* 
nes." a dnien, iifty, a htindr*^ ; and when the American News 
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Company «nl«r*d ailiQuundl hakti 6M ^TttybelpMa wMch ankto 
k WB) ibm tud atlmd thlngR ap. 
■- ll *s ihat Muff about Oatcu." h* said. 

TtM a*M day a Ulog^ioni cam« from Gco(g« H- Danids, of the M«m> 
Vo«k CMiiial Rallroail, tliua, "Giv« pri«« on ont bundrad thouaaad 
Rowan anielc in pamphlet focm—Empir* Sutt« Expnsa advini*»* 
mtnl o« hack — alto stat* how »oon can «blp." 

I rvplicd s■™^E piKB and ataiad «-« could supply tli« pamphltta to 
two yaar*. Oui bdUtlcc wota intall and a bundled ihouaatid pampb- 
kts looked like an awful unditnakjn);, 

Tb* loault wa* that 1 gave Ur. Daniftla patmlnSoa to reprint iha 
aftlda in hia own way. H* isanad It in bo^Iat lann In cdltlom of ona 
bundrod thousand cacb. Fiv* adhiona waca »«nl out. and ih«n he got 
out an adition of half s mUlkm. Two or Ibrec of tbc«e half tailtion lota 
have heen sent out by Mr. Dam«l«. and in addiiiMi the anlcl* has 
batn nprlntcd In over two hundred magatines and newspaper*. It' 
baa beto tiantilalvd into ilaven lattyaaeea, and b*«n ^iven a toul ck- i 
eolation of ovM twcniy-two million copies. It has attained, 1 believe,] 
a laqc*; circulation in iha tame tangtb of tlroc than any witlMSJ 
article bax ever before reached. 
Of courae, we cannot tall Jiut how much good "Tba Hcaaaga laj 
Garcia" ban done the Shop, hut tl probably daubtad tha ciiculalioa i 
of both " Little Jountaya " and ibo " Phltiitlne." I do not conaUar It.'j 
by any means, my beat piece of writinc; but it wia opportune — >b*| 
time was ripe. Truib demands a cctiain expresaion, and too much^ 
had b««D aaid on the other side about the dowD-trt>dden, tionatt tnan 
looking; for woek and ooi being able to find it. The article in question 
stales the other aide. Men are needed, loyal, honest mvn who will do 
their work — " the wocid cries out for him — the man who can carry a 
tnessBce to Caicia." 

The man who sent the meaaage and the man who received it are 
dead. Tba tnan who canted it i* still carrying otbat masaagei- Tba 
combination of ibemo, condition of the country, and method of cir- 
culation were so favorable tba) their conjunction will probably never 
occur again. Other men uritl write belter articles, but Ihay may go 
a-bafging for lack of a Daniels to bring them to judgntent- 

Ji jt Jt 

CONCERNING my own perMmaJ htsiory, I '11 not tarry fong to tetL 
It hae been too much ilka the caieoi of many anoiber bom in the 
•aral-ploneer times of the Middle Went to atttaci much attention, 
unlesa one should go Into the psychology of the thing with intent to 
show the evolution of a aeul. But that will require a book— and itomc 
day I 'II wilia tt after the manner of St. Augustine oc Jean Jacquaa. 



[ ButjtutnowI'UonlyMifthnt t wmabom inllltnois, Jnna ifib, tfl56. 
M)- fatbar «s» a country dociot, who«4 Ineoia* n«v«r •ic*«il*d fiva 
bundled ilollws a yew. I kfl school at fifteen, with a fail botd on the 
ih[e« R'k. and beyond tbU my aduoulon In "innnuil intlntnt;'' lud 
. b«vti gpod. I kn«w sU the focest cr««a, all nrild animals ibereabout. 
' kind of fitb, ftog. fowl or bird ibai awani, nn ot Sew. I tesw 
'^•very kind of CTAin of v«|[atabl«, and ilB cocnpataHve valiM. I kovw 
iha different breedi of cattle, boraea, ahcep and iwtne. 
I could icach wild eowa lo stand wbll* beini; tnHlied, braak honM to 
■addle or hameM ; could aow. plow and teap : knew the mytneiies of 
applobtmci, pumpkin pie. pldtlcd boef, «inok*d alda-moat, and enuld 
ntjike lya at a leach and (onnulate soft soap. 

That IB to say. I wai a bright, strong, active countiy boy who had 
boaii brou|[hi up to help hM lathe: and mother get a tivin)[ lot a large 
[family j» jt 
^} WB* ROE »o deiit«ly Ij^norani — doo't feat Sony (oi connuyboys: Qod 

t «A«n an their side, 
f At fifteen 1 worked on a farm and did a nian'a work for a boy's pay. 
ri did not like it and told tbe man so. He replied, "You know what 
^jiMi can do." 

'And I replied, •• Ye*." I went westward like the course of empite and 
became a cowboy; lired of tlui and went to Chicago; worked in s 
printing olKce; peddled soap ^om house to house; shoved lumber on 
the doclcE; read all the books I could find; wrote letters back to 
country newspapers and became a reporter ; neat got a job as travel- 
ing salesman ; taught in a districl school ; read Emerson. Carlyle and 
Uacaulay; worked in a «oap factory; read Shakespeare and com- 
mitted most of " Hamlet ~ to memory with an eye on the stage ; be- 
came manager of the soap factory, then partner ; evo]v«d an Idea for 
the concatn and put it on th» iiack of mating millions — knew it was 
ag to make millions — did not want them ; sold out my interest tat 
b«venty-nve thousand dollars and went to Harvard College; tramped 
Ttbrough Euiopo; wrote far sundry newspaper?: penned two book* 
ll could n't And a publisher ); taught night-school tn Buffalo ; tramped 
l^through Euiope some more and met William Mocria I caught it); 
came back to East Aurora and started" Chautauqua Circles"; studied 
EOreek and Latin with a local deigyman; raised trotting - horses ; 
|imte '■ Little Joiuineys to the Homes of Good Men and Great." 

I thai is how ] got my education, sucb as it La. I am a graduate oC 
ftbe Univeraity of Hard Knocks, and I've taken B«v«ral pooigradaate 
[Courses. I have worked at five dllTerent ir^es enough to be familiar 
Liejib tbe loots. Id iBqb Tufts College bestowed on me the degree of 
iHsater of Aru; but sine* 1 did not earn the legtce. It really do«« 



not <<ount. Q I bave nevtttMcn tkk « day. n«v«rkMi m meal thtougb 
<!i ' iin to tat, n«v*r conwlivd m doctoi, nevsi ii«i«d Uitxacco 

"' nts. My work haa ncvtr bean ngulattd b>- th« •ight-boor 

danac jK Jt 

Mot8»« hav« b*«D my only •nrava^anc*. and I rid* Aoraabaek Jally 
now : a hota« that I bcoke myself, that baa nevct b*oo saddled by 
aiMihat, and that has navcr baan tiam»u*d. 

My best ftiends have been woiktnginen. homely women and cllildnni 
Uy £atti*r and mother are mambars of my housahold. and ibey mxk 
ID Iha Shop when they ate ao inclined. My molhef's busina«a now te 
monly to caic fat the Bowct*. and my father we call ■■ Physician to 
tba Roycioder*," as lia Kiv»« fre* advice and attendance lo ail who 
deain hta evrvice*. N*«dl*as to aay. hi* medicine ie mostly a matter 
of the mind. Unfontinataly for him, we do not enjoy peor health, ao 
(here b very eeldom anyone sick to be cuied. Fresh ail is Ave. snd 
OUidcxM oierclae la not diacouuced. 

Jt Jt Ji 

^fl'HE Royctoft Shop and bolonsinga iepte»«nt an mvcslmeat at 
Vi^ about three hundred thouitand doItarB jt We have im lia- 
bilities, making it a stttct buaineia policy lo sigo no oolea, or other 
Iniitumtnis of debt, that may in ihe fulute prove Itwppoituiia and 
lend to di«lurb digeiiion- Fortune baa favoted u*- 
Kiiat, the country ha« Kiown liied o) >o(l platitude, stily tiuUtn and 
tindiBputed ihinge said in such a solemn way- So when the "Phi- 
listine" iiiepped into the ring and voi<ed in no unccnain ton** what 
ila editor thought, thinking men and women stopped and Ifaiened. 
Editors of magaiines refused my roanutctlpt bccaute they said B 
was too plain, loo blunl, toinelimeH indelicate - it would g<vv oflenta, 
subscribers would cancel. «t cetcia, et cctcia. To get my tboaghls 
publUbed t had to publish them myself; and peopi* bought for ifaa 
very reason (or which the editoi said they would cancel. The readers 
warned brevity and plain slaiement^'the edltois raid they didn't, 
H Tlio editors were wrong. They failed to properly diagnose a de- 
mand- I aaw the demand and supplied It— for a considerittion. 
Nest 1 believed the American public. A portion of it at least, wanted 
a tew good and beautiful books instead of a great many cheap book*. 
The truth came lo me in the early nioetiee, when John B, Aldea and 
half a doicD other ptjblish«rs of cheap books went to the wall. 1 read 
the R. G. Dun A Co. bulletin and I lald, "The publislMt* have mis- 
taken their public~we want better book*, not cheaper." In tSfi I 
met William Mor?!*, and after that 1 was sure 1 waa right. 
Again I had gauged the public correctly — the publishers were wrong, 
as wrong as tbo editors. There was a market for the bcit, and the 



pfobtcn wm* to mpftly ii. At first t bound tny b«ok« in pap** cav«r« 
a&d titnpla board*. Men wiMe to m« wantiog fin* biodiRgs— I oaid, 
tb«t in a msikci in Amprica tot (h* bast. Chaup boaids, c«VM*d wttb 
cloth, stamped ti7 machinery in gatidyitRii«l and gili. ua oot rnoaeti- 
I feand that Iba bookbindara war* All daid. I round Ave bundled 
paople in a book factory in Chicago bindini; books, but not a bo^* 
bind«T aiDonf tb*in. Th*y aliuply fad iba books into hoppers attd shot 
(bam out of ctatuea. and said (hay wen boutid. At taat 1 discoverad 
my t>eipRlc boakUndnr. t.oui» Klnde*. a uleot man, with ptinccly 
ptide. wbo is sure thai aobody but booklovers will (o to heaven. Me 
jQgi wanted a bench and a cbaoca to work— 1 mppUad these, and here 
ba is. doing the tbincs I would like to do— doing them lor mo. 
Next the public wranted to know about this thing— "Whai are yoo 
folks doiiic uut iberc In ihat buckwtwat town.*" Since my twentieth 
year I have had on* aya on (he histiionic ataga. I could talk In public 
a bit, bdkd made poltticsl spcecbcs. given enterlAhimenti in ctosa-road 
schoolbousaa. made lempeiarKa h«ran£ua*, wms alwsya called upon 
to tniivducc ibc ipcokci of the evening, and several times had given 
nadings ftom my own amutlnK vrarka las the modest ttipond of (en 
dollars and k«cp. I would have taken (be lecture platform had i( DM 
been nailed down. 

In (SqS. tny friend Major Pond wanted to book m« on a partnership 
deal at (ha Waldorf- AKtoj la. I did n't want to speak ibere_l bad been 
■aying unkind things in " Th« Philisline " about (he Waldorf-Astoria 
feik*- Bttt the Major went abend and made artangcmcntn. I expected 
to be mobbad. 

But Mr. Boldt. tbe manager of the hotel, had placed a suite of rooms 
at my disposal without money and without ptUc. Me trcalcd me moM 
cordially : never refcircd (o (be ou(rageous (hings I had said about his 
tavam ; a»»ured me that he enjoyed my wtlltnga. and told of tha 
pleasure be had in welcoming me. 
Thus did he heap bo( cinders upon tny occiput. 

ThaAstor gallery seats eight hundr*d people. Mftjot Pond had packed 
in Rina hundred at one dollai each — tbrau bundled wer« ttunod away. 
Attn the lactura tb* Major awaliad roe In the anteroom, fall on roy 
nack and rainvd Pond's Extract down my back, crying. ■■ Oh ! Oh ! Ob ! 
Why did n't we charge (ham (wo dollars apiece! " 
Tbe next move was to make a tour of tbe principal Cities under Major 
Pood'ft management. Neither oneof ua loM money — tbe Major surely 
^doot j>,^ 

I.a*t season I gave eighty-ctie lectures, wi(h a n«( profit to myself of 
■ little over (an tbousind dollar*. I spoke at Tremotit Tempts, in 
BoaMd, to twenty -two hundred people; at Carnegie Hall, NawYoik; 
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al Central Music RaH, Chicago, I «polc« lo all th» bodM would hald ; 
at ChauiauqDa. toy aadiaocc wa* five itaoiuand peopU. 
It wQl b« noUd by tb* Dt«c«nnlne that my toctui** hava bMn of 
doable inportoiKe. in that tbcy ha<r« given an iiKom* and at 
Bam* tlrnli «<lvC(tiM)<l Iha Royctod Wvbr. 
The »occc»9 of Ui< Roycroft Sbop has not bmn brouKfat about t\' 
on* schamti nf plan. Tha budnoas U really a oocublnaiioii of •-■t 
id*ajt. any ona of wtucfa would mak* a paying •ntarriris* in ilsalf. So 
It Mands about Ibua: 

Fiisi, The piiiniiit: and publicaiion ul twu tri*i;«iii-.««. 
Sec<«d. The piinting of bo^rs (it being well known thai >omcof the 
larC'^t publ(*h«cs in Amailc* — Scrtbnai and Apjilvton, tar InKtanc*— 
have no printing plants, but have tbe work done for thara). Third. 
Tba publication of books. Fouiib. Tha antilic blndlnc orbook>. 
Fifth. Aulhonthrp. Sine* I bagao pKnting my own manuscript, lfa«i» 
La qntta an aagGt demand for my writing. lo I do a little of Claaa B for 
various publi«liers soil •ditom. Sixth. Thit Lectuia Lyceum. 
Seventh. Blackiraiihlng, carpcnler n-oik. terra colta 3i>d weaving. 
Thasa induatii** have sprung up under the Roycrati care as « »•• 
ccs«ity. Men and women, many of Ihtni seventy years young or so. 
In tha vUIage. came to us and wonted work, and we simply gave iham 
opportunity to do th« things they could do best. We hare found a 
market (or all their wat*«, ao ito line of work has ever been a bill of 
•xpens*^ jl 

I warn no beite* clottuni:, no better food, no mote comfone and coa- 
v«ftl*i>cas than my batpeia and fallow-wocket* have. I would bo 
ashamed to moiMipoUie a Iuiury-~to take a bcanUful work of an, aay 
a pAlntlng or a mnibte statue, and keep ii (or my own plcasuie and 
for the select few I might invite to t*e my beautiful things. An is far 
all — beauty is Cor all. Harmony in all of its manifold forms shoold be 
tike a suoMt— bee to all who can dtink it in. The Roycroft Sbopb 
fbr the Roycroftets, and each it limited only by bis capacity to abaocb. 

aRT is the expression of man's joyin his woik. and all the Joy and 
love that you weave into a fabric cornea oiit again and be- 
lonigs to the individtial who has tbe soul to appreciate. Art U beauty, 
and beauty is a gratiflcatian. a peace and a solace to evaiy normal 
man and woman. Beautiful sounds, beauii^ colors, beautiful pro- 
portions, bcaotiful ihougbls — how our aools hunger for them I Maltar 
is only mind in an opaijue condition ; and all beauty in but a symbol 
of spirit. 

You cannot get joy bom feeding thJnga alt day Into a machine. You 
must Im tbe man work whh hand and brain, and then out of ih* Joy 
siy 



of itiii riattUk* of luail and brain, b*aat]r will be born. Ii wlla of a 
i*tin for tuniMny, p«ac«. b«suty. whol»n«iu — bollneu. 
An b ilM npiRUJon of man's J05 in bin work. 

When you rtad • bMUiKul po«in that make* your h«ul (tuob with 
giadooss and gialiludc. fDU arc simply partaking of Ihw amotion that 
the aiiihoi ffti whvn lut wiot* U. To possosn a ficco of work that the 
wwfcman made in joyous animation iaaiourco ofjuy to ih* poMciiHar. 
<t And !)>>» tov* of the work done by tbc maniage of hand and biain 
can D*v«r quite go out of fa»hion~foi "ire »(• man and women, and 
our hopas and oimi and linal dentiny arc at laat onv. WIm* one vn- 
jojrB. all enjoy: wber« on* suffer*, Jill suflar. 

Say what you will of the coldness and >«15shneiiti of m«», al the lact 
w* long Foi companionship and tba fellowship of oor kind- We are 
lonchildten. and when atone and the darknas8father«,w« long Ccnth* 
cloM relationship at the brothers and sister* we knew in our chnd- 
bood. atKl cry for the gvntle arms that onc« trock«d us 10 aloap. Man 
are hum»»lck amid this sad. mad ruah for weahh and place and pcFWir. 
The eaUn of the countiy invites, and w« would lain do with less thuijs. 
and go back to Eimplicity, and real otu tired heads in the lap of 
Mother Nature. , 

LJk is eiprosiion- Life ta a movemenl outward, an unl6Idin|r, a 
deveJofimKnt. To b« tied down, pinned to a task that is repugnant, 
ai>d to bav-B the shrill voke of NeceHsity wliisiliat: eternally In yoiK 
•an, " Do (his or starve." is to starve: for it starven the bean, the 
■out, and all the higher aspifstions of your halnt; plna away and die. 
<l At (ha KoyccofI Shop the workers are getting an education by doing 
things. Work should be the spontaneous cxpiesslon of a man's ben 
Hnpulsaa. We {row only through cKeictHe, and every faculty that is 
exerciied. becomt« stront:. and those not used atrophy and die- Thiia 
how necessary it is that we sbould exercise our highesi and besll To 
develop the brain w* have to exercise tb« body- Erery muscle, every 
otgao. has its correeponding convolution In the brain. To develop the 
mind, we must nsc the body. Maniul training is essentially iDoral 
training; and physical work Is at itc beat menial, moral and spiritual 
— and these arc truths 10 great and yet so simple thai until yeaterdsy 
nuny wise men did not rccogniie them. 

At (he Roycrafi Shop we are naching out tot an all-rmmd dwelop- 
ment through work and right living. 

And we bare fotuu) it a good expadieni— « wIm bnslneM policy. 
8w«at-ahop method* can never succeed in producing beautiful things. 
And so the management of the Roycioft Shop aunound* the worker* 
with beauty, allows rnany liberties, encouragas cbeetfialness and trie* 
to promote kind thoughts, simply because it has been found that thc«e 
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Otmf an tniUR>(it«<l into cowl, mod com. out Agtlt, «t U*. fagn- 
tlp»o€tbm woA*n In bMuriful nwlts. S« w* h^v* pieluia^ Umdut, 
lUrmtn, t«m. {.kirn*. bitd». *nd « piano in «vmjf toora W. b*« ibf 
t>m Mntmy appli»nc«» thai mo»,jr can buy; w. h4v. l«ihm«o^ 
•hftw«-bait«, Ubwy, ttn-Moma, Bv*,y wok w. have conc«n> 
lUscvs. tMnures. 

B««U, being > wwk-.hop tb« Roycn>ft i* a School. W« are roIk»H» 
«.. • do«n dutinci liftw of Mudy. and n-«fy workw in th. pbc« b 
«trol!»d ai a m*mber o( one or mora clawe*. Tbar* an bo f*n to 
.popil.. bul eacb pupU purchasa. hU own book»-th. cat* of hi* book. 
and bclongincB being considered « pait of oi>«-» edocailwi. jt AU 
Ihe icaehtn arc woiker. in the Shop, and ai« voluntaw*. ttachUc 
williout pay. bayond wbai each ric«>ivM for bi* tvsurar Ubw. 
Th« KJM of U«hine «e hav.- found ii a gnM b«>aBt-lo Um iHcftar 
The i«»eh«t g.tB mo*: out of iba Ivmoos. Ont« a wB«k tban la a 
facuhy a.«.it^. vrhro Mch tMcbct civ«s in a vorbal r«po« of bi. 
M-vrardihip. Ii i, nespoiwibilily ihat dav.lopa o»r. and lo know iha. 
rw» pupil* exjMet you to know ia ■ p^, inc«ntive lo nudy Thrti 
■•>chi»c damawU ihat you .ball gi^-^ty, ywii»rtf_^nd he -bo 
eiv« mo«t tacaivM n.«i. W« d*,Tm. our iinpt#wion» by r.ft,uming 
tbwn. am h. who taacbw o<h«ra iMchoR hhnwjf. | am nevtt qulia 
■o proud as wban »omc on* addrasa** uie as '•i«ttch«r." 
Wa mafca a special tMxmt. among our wockere, of mogfc. Our Musi- 
wl Diractor. U Inducting over on. hundred pupils, of aU a-«. from 
ihr^ to «v.nty.ihr^. We have a bna. band. «n orchesw. a clw™1 
•ocialy. a guitar and mandolin club, and a "Little Gcrnian Band- 
tbai suppUaH the agraiians much glee. ' 

We tn- to find out what uch pe«««. en do U«. what be wanu to .to, 
and th,n w. encouraga him lo put bU b«.t into li-alao lo do ton... 
thing eU. b^de. big in>«eUlty. finding re.1 In change. 

Ihinr ri»>td ba the proper and right thing. That which bagan with u, 
aa.m.t..rof«pedi«»cy.,nf,.n relents to a. a -philanthropy.- T 
do not like ,h. w.,rd. and ^^ ,„ ,„„ ^,^ ,^, ,^^ Roycroft U^ no 
«n« a cb.nty-1 do not b.!ieve in giving any man somaUting for 
nothMM^. You E.V. . man a dollar atvl ,b, man wUl think Ie» cl yo, , 
b*«u«b.th..k.,e„of him„.t: bu.if you give hi™ a ch^« „^ 

S^^ „j 1 K «'rl'^"«i^-rou balp m. and . -1, help yon. 
W. «fll not b. b.™ (brjrva,. anyv^^ : ««„ Death.th. ki^vd old NtL. 
wfll com. and rock u. ^ to al-p. and we had betta, help one ann,h« 
whP^e may : w. «. ^^ ,ha ,.„e „.y_u, '. go b«,d In han^ 
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H ^ K 1, B E R T II U B B A H D 

One handred & thirty-two separate biographies of men and 
women who have transformed the living thought of the world 

BOUND VOLUMES. I. to XVII.. Inclusive 
VoL I. To the Homes of Good Men and Great. 

George Eliot, Thomas C:u-!yle..IohnRuskin,\VUliam 
E. Gladstone, J. M. W. Tiinicr, Jonathan Swift, 
Victor Hugo, AVilliam Wordsworth, W. M. Thack- 
eray. Charles Dickens, Oliver Goldsmith, William 
Shakespeare. 
Illustrated with twelve Portraits $2.00 

Vol. II. To the Homes of American Authors, 

Emerson, Bryant, Preseott, Lowell, Simms, Whit- 
man, Hawthorne, Audubon, Irving, Longfellow, 
KvtTctt, Bani-roft. 
JUustrated with thirteen portrait$ and foar 

fac simile MS. pages $2.00 

VoL III. To the Homes of Famous Women. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Madame Guyon, Har- 
riet Martincau, Charlotte Bronte, Christina Rossetli, 
Rosa Bonheur, Madame de Stael, Elizabeth Fry, 
Marj- Lamb, Jane Austen. Empress Josephine, Mary 
Shelley. 
JUustrated with twelve portraits $2.00 



To the Homes of American Statesmen. 
(iucirKf \\'aAiiiiiHtun. Heiijamin FrHukliii, AlL-\;iiiaei 
Hamilton, Sanmcl Adams, John Uancoclc. John 
Quincy Adams. Thomas JttVerson, Daniel ^^\*i^!itc^, 
. Henrj' Cby, John Jay. William H. Seward. Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
Illustrated with tweloe portraits $2.00 

VoL V. To the Homes of Eminent Painters. 

Michiu-l An}^'i-h>, Ucmhrundt, Kubcns. Mcissonier, 
Titian, Anthony Van Dycb. Foituny, Ary Scheffer. 
Jean Francois Millet, Joshua Ut-ynolds, Landscer. 
(liistave Dor^. 
Illustrated with twetoe portraits $2.00 

•w— KITTLE JOURNEYS, up to Volume V., incln- 
■ / sivc, were printed by (I. 1*. Putnam's Sons, bnt 
■^ ^v bound byThe Roycrofters. Gilt top, imcutedg* 
title inlaid, in limp leather, siik lined, ^'2.00 a volumf 
Q A few bound specially and solidly in boards, ooze calf 
back and comers at $2. 50 a volume. 
We also have s lew sets ofthe above Lrrri.E .loi knevi 
done superbly Special in three-quarters mai'bled Lev* 
hand-tooled. The price for tlic live volumes in a box'J 
Twenty-five Dollars. 

VoL VI. To the Homes of English Authors. 

Morris, Browning.Tcnnyson, Hums, Milton, Johnsc 
Vol. VII. To the Homes of English Authors. 

Macaulay, liyron, Addison, Southcy, Coierid( 
Disraeli. 



Volame VIIL To the Homes of Great Miuk 

AVajnier, PaKaiiiiii. Chopin. >[rizart. Rach. Mendels- 
sohn. 
Volume IX. To the Home« of Great Mustcians- 

l^iszt, Hccthovcn, Harnicl. X'crdi.Srhumann, Brahms. 
Volume X. To the Homes of Eminent Artists. 

Raphael, Leonardo, Botticelli, ThoTwaldsen, Gains- 

borouyh, Vclasqiitr/. 
Volume XI. To the Homes of Eminent Artists. 

Corot. Correiigio, Hclliiii, C'l'llini, .Ahix-y. M'histler. 
iVolume XII. To the Homes of Eminent Orators. 

Pericles, Antony. Savonarola, Luther, llurke, Pitt. 
Volume XIII. To the Homes of Eminent Orators. 

Marat, Ingersoll, Patrick Henry, StaiT King, Beeeh- 

cr, I'hillips. 
Volume XIV. To the Homes of Great Philosophers. 

Soerates, Seneea, Aristotle, .Mareus Aurelius. Spin- 
oza, Swedenborg. 
Volume XV. To the Homes of Great Philosophers. 

Inimannel Kant, AujLtusle t'onite, \'olLaire, Herbert 

Spencer, Schopenhauer, Henry Thoreau. 
Volume XVI. To the Homes of Great Scientists. 

Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Humboldt, Herschel, 

Oarwin. 
Volume XVII. To the Homes of Great Scientists. 

Hieckel, LinnjBus, Huxley, Tyndall, Alfred Russel 

Wallace, .lolm Fiske. 

BEGINNING with Volume VI. : Printed on Roy- 
croft water-mark, hand-made paper, hand illu- 
mined, frontispiece portrait of each subject, bound 
in limit leather, silk lined, gilt top. at Three Dollars a 



volume, or for the complete set of .sevenlcen volumes. 
Forty Dollars, Specially bound in boards, ooze ealf hack 
and corners, at Five Dollars i»er volume, or Sixty Dollars 
for tlie complete set. 

We have a few of all the subjects from Vol. VI. to XA'., 
inclusive (with exception of Byron and Beethoven, now 
entirely out of print) printed singly — one "Journey" in 
a book^-OM Ilollnnd hand-made [*aper and illumined by 
our best workers. The price is just One Dollar each. No 
profit foru.s, but they keep our lM)ys and girls busy and 
show the world what wc can do. 

We have a very few sets of the following Liitle Jom- 
NEY-s. two volumes in a set. in fine bindinKs: English Au- 
thors, Eminent Artists, Eminent Orators, Great Philc 
ophers, Great Scientists. These books are hand illuiuinec 
bound in three-quarters marbled Levant, hand tool 
and arc very elaborate specimens of bibliopeuistic skill 
The price for the two A'olumes in a box is Fifteen Dolh 
As a wedding, anniver!»ar>* or birthday present, a set 
these books would be sure to supply many joyous vibi 
tions to bibliophilous lovers. Sent to the Elect on 
picion J* J* 



mmmR «r« not mrprixed that EJbert Hubb«rd*> Lrmx JovaKCVi nrc bnb 
fll^lfj intuKlui-cd Into our High Srhooli bk tcit-books. There U a ltKl<lix*v-< ot 
'■'^■" tuucli, s uoticosbk ^rewtoin Troru tlie |ipd»nllc, 08tirM<J ftitd Ibr fLitmnl 
in Ills work Uint wU it npurt stparalc biuI distitic-t. Km Elbvtiiui writes ■« he feels, 
•od uHiMlly he feeU ri){ht. lie n more Interested m life thnn In lltfimtiirr; Se lo ao 
AUlof hU Bubject that be nulliitc-i It. AiiJ if hv uoi-ssionaily walk* nil ovrr ^xir 
old-UiDR rules of rhctorK, we are thr fcsinrrt. Many a bouk hat been rcgnrdf-tl a.'. 
prolvuiwl, wlien it was only itupld. ({ In his writtatT' t'Ubert Hubbard U n.i • i- n' 
ai Victpr HuKO. as ripplinic n^ Helnrir^h Heine, ai^ tcn<l<'r h» J<«n Paul; si 
roiut remember that the i.'hii^f<.'harfcp broiwht a^iii^t nil tlinte men was thai 
were IntrrestloK- KowMlays ire do not coaaidtr dullness a tiftue. Wc iihiM I 
turgid and luKuhrloiia- We &>k for life. — Chitofo Infi-r (frnia. 

The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New Yoi 



PUTNAM'S MONTHLY 

liunag 1901 tltc li>ik>wi[iic iirtii:I<n mid tlicir B))]>n>i>riHtr UIu)i(ritIom 
will appoiT In Putuaiu'r MotilUy : 

PRIMITIVE MAN 

The Juiiurv 5tJm^M-^ WitT -rmFnin i f-'ll )K\ii(in(^ Itv Unrr-rt ^ fJtMrr, r*f hU 
rrcciit imliiii. . . i ...■..'.. r,a. of I^e-'l ■■■ -^ 
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'."np*ri<-» ii infTiM ii .vi- h'AHL.. >*r^ - r.i^ 
tjU^, »-». 1^1, UIM ViJ) 3lUb 

THREE OOtXARS A YEAR 



TWCNTY-nVE CENTS A COPY. 

^«hjil ii,m ttK-H *it1im,'tiii\inn Tot \0^'T . tavnMOniPK tJi" u'^\i rtiuitt-ut. nn^l^'i- "^iii 

G. P. Putnam's Sons new ? oTk^c f xlf 



DO YOU KNOW WHAT A STUFFED CLUB IS 

IT U A MOHTHLT PERIOOKAl AND IHO O WHAT SOME aaNIKI MOTU MT Of It 



-tUt.X.1L UV*. 
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I bftve r*4al *nTT CVP) Urv nr«± nKi*, mal.E n:( 4l£ 

Intil leur MM} la m>lllrCU.<l1) !■■ l .Im I n r-, r^.i ..II M In-- «.. 

Til' ri-ra u ■ sitaa wuuni' 
" Mu" an* -' ilotV** (M jM>4'£ 

1bi I.iiliu ilif •slynMoam tMii nH*w im ri«n iik-'wu<iu>i ' 
Blfi'lrrtnnJIIiTUaruaia'^VAI-tllv *ntr«« MbFAvVl, Knf- 
Tiv CLl'ntiuiii]aiKic«n«rrn)lTOiB*naiiilii>B. it u ihk »tai * i- 
I'lib 111 ilip ■truvirt VM ^knww f^Vt.- lii-E, ■>. ifi.i't. 
Kii(.'U«>IIIniltija.KwpMi«IMBca»b«l!utlCM>uiUU) InlteKHM. 

Tlir rl.rBliulMlTRlBcatlMaaiiil tliBr«<Di»Uu*ltB]'y<K> >af II. _ _ 

UtEiIn CTH Tv^nnf itrmlnftUi»iiL^Vii»-i(- A- Bi'*f . 

I Ifkii the 1ir««4 <Ba« of tta-Cl^rn. f I tfitvs nt Baf onitlliA rrtallm* itfllt UvUMfTMp «0 

KvwT I''!'.'— -I — ' "■ "..•» e. Cej«»». 

tl I*Hi -.U"**- 

linai" .l.-»lrni,t.— JcpckW. l->l«t»T. 

Xuii^. '.L.iij..... .^.., . ,- -. -(■•b* fon.-If* J r Li.'(i>>N>« T«rL 

TKN CENTS PKH COPV. OKK DOtt-AK I^R VKAR. 

A STUFFED CLUB, BOX 37 5. DENVER. COLORADO 
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P. O. Son <i, Muilnter. N. H. 



FELLOWSHIP 

"Nolan orMnary mogaxinc." 

Bdiledbr Biniiimiii t^vMUli, Mr*. UUU N. O. Kaboa, Wllltaai B. Smttkc, PfoH 

Frnnk Panniiin Hud olhrri. 

It I* on adticAlf ;r tniMfiil himI aiiKlH-in llYtng, la eT«y rrlitttunthiii. 

Moilorn. Kinelnuiiiav. rniqiic. 

T«ll« »U nlwiit llin \mh Anirelw F<llow»!.i(i. whMi tfvrrwnri wbiit Kmprrai irantd 

cull n rnnn •>! rpliDloii 'hot mukfn nrl iik»iilii*i«in nlminl." 

htad ode (lollnr for a I'tuf '» >ni™-r(plloih or t™ pcnU for Mitipltr re&y to 

TOE PCLLOWSIIfr rUBUSllINO CO.. 410 W. BUi ST., LOS A^-4}|GLKS. I 



"Odc of the moit bexotiful tpinliial vbioiu of all ages." 

-BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 

JOAQUIN MILLER'S 

Lateit and GicBlett Work 

"The BuUaing of the City Beautiful" 

" In form this worii h a romance cmbodylnir the author's 
vision of the City iif G«l tlint U to be, for tlie rcalixation 
of which Jew ami Christian >i>in heart and h«iid. In 
sutMl»iii:c il is a ^kctcli uf tliC ixxniil I'tupta uhlcb in the 
dmiinii ace will he Kised on Je«us' loiindiilion.f, nx given 
in the lx)rd*8 Pra.veraud the Sermon on the Mount • • • 
The apirituulixcil aiTeetion of u noble ninn for the noblest 
of women • • • • runs throueh the whole, and ' the 
Cit}' Beautiful' at but aitiieant in fDrm, a.t traiiscendentallj' 
ideal us that in the Apocalj-psc. Taken as n whole, thin 
work, who&e chapters are each intrudueed l>>- an appro- 
priate itoetD, in a i>mse-poem on the evil that ix and the 
Kwjd thittia U< come." — The Outlook. 

It would be futile to attempt to put in a fen' cold 
praetieal srntenees, even the barest semblnnec to the 
plot, for It li the poetic thou;i)it umltrljiiiK all which is 
tJie lH)ok*x cliiefrjit eltarm. It contains a supreme mennire 
for the eoinlnjt ajfc, leaching that the rise of ntan is 
dependent uihhi tht; nuprenuiev of the spiritual. The book 
i« profound in iu philo»ophf and rich In ft» vital hrath." 
— BtirrAix> Rxpnic&i. 

a'^utlFDllririnlnlun tonm.aidwill'iue.dKkle^lV.sll^BKtiapctMiafid- 
.rHriil. linlil t<>ti.Clatb. witli Miuiiacnlal soM itamp. Contalm ui fiqniinlK 
Uliotocr.iin'c or tbe author Uul IiUuDUtrraaBenvtiiciapUKat Vtlluni. 

Price, $1.50 fi«t; br nuU, «1.6a 

Ord« nt oniT rrotD »vnir TKiAwf^. or 

ALBERT BRANDT, PublUher, Two Hundred 
Forty-Eight Brandt Building, Trenton, New Jeriiey 



Choi c e Books 

>^y*^HE following books are rar« and pecufiar in 

\/\j binding, distintfUy Roycfoftie— nothing In be 

had at ihe book *tor« tike ihem. Flexible 

velvet calf finished with turned edge > > > fc'* 



The Lnsl Eddr, Uroitxin^ 

\ ^ A/tliC'i'^i (vr Uir Siittit, Sitniuait 
Walt Whitroan. Huiiard aad Ikmtuon 
Will O' Iho Mitl. A'nwMR 
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Full Leather, Modeled : a Revival ol Medieval Manner 
of Binding 

Ki|. Vnn XVIntilc. Irviaf . _ . « T..V) 
Kcspcctabilttv, IlitOmrtl ----- T.j.. 

\ IXitt of l-Tn'tiileni, Oa'tda T.i" 

I>»« o( l.'rtf, K'-wfy - - - , j,.v. 

Nnturf, Emtrtvm ... - ; _;.. 

Balbil of Reading Cnol. M'itd* -.!,>• 

"nil- M»n of Sorn>w^ fftiMnnl ■ - jr.id and IS.'*' 

Full Levant, Hand Tooled by our Mr. Louis H. Kinder 
Tbnmu'.i l-'rii-mijhip. Tall r-opy on fWHiiiM IWhin. 

'niureau's Friend shi II — Ja/.vix I'ritum, tUnmiiml ilOJ"' 

CotitPnipUtions /'wWrtrrf Ij«).i"' 

Sons: oi^lvwlf, irAidimn ij.ii<i 

Kubaiyiil (if Oniar Kbafj-Hiu . . - Ut.u" 

Sclf-RpJ lance, F.uuiioti , - . . aa.iNi 

"nic Mhh of *V>rTT.w*. AuAAurrf ... Jii.i>. 
Ij«st Ktdc. Hnnfniiif — Clotne tVRym, fpteiaUf iV/idiriiHif I(W.iK i 

I.«W of I-OVC. fi.i.^i, - - . - .(l).(M' 

The Roycroftera, Eaat Aurora, New York 



The Roycroft Inn 

(THE PHALANSTKRJBi 

Conducted by The Roycrofters in Connee* 
Hon with the Work of the Roycroft Shop 

/•^^^HEIRE are Out-of-Door Sleeping Rooms 
^^ with In-Door Dressiog-Rooms attached. 
Electric Lights, Steam Heal, Turkish Baths, Run- 
ning Water, Art Gallery, Chapel, Camp in the 
Woods, Library, Music Room, Ballroom, Garden 
and Wood Pile. 

There are Classes and Lectures covering the fol- 
lowing subiects: Art, Music. Literature, Physiol- 
ogy, Nature-Study, History and Right-Living, 
Daily walks and talks afield — trips lo the woods, 
lake, Roycroft Camp, etc., etc. 

TAe Nfm B^oliUt, dttcripth)* of ttm tnn, with 

(ffatrratcona, csrff fc« m<al»J lo >«*■ for 7Vn Cvnit 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE CO., NEW YORK 
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A PRESENT FOR HER 

Whether Yoa'oe Cot Her, or Only Live in Hope 


1 

1 
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Sonnets to a Wife 


y^fa^HE noblest and best sustained sonnot- 
ll sequence ever produced in this country. 
^•■^ nature poetry and love poetry, picturesque. 

reflective, tender, passionate, pure, holy and of 

exalted idealism. 

By Ernest McGaffey 

With an appreciative foreword by the publisher, 
Mr. William Marion Reedy, and portrait of the 
author. Bound in padded, dove-colored ooze bind- 
ing, gilt top, title embossed in gold on front cover. 

Enclosed in a strong, neat box. Price SI. 50 

Address WII.LIAM MARION REEDY, 
THE MIRROR, ST. LOUIS. MO. 


A Book to Woo the Sweetest She 
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The Truth Seeker Company 

Six(7-Two Veicy Sirecl. New York. N.Y. 

J'uhll'f*T«"'l'iT«Ihoa«lilB>>"k.T luil of Till! TftlTII SKKKKtt. Ilv tWK>"t uml 
belt l^c^^ougtil itctxlT \a Ihr worlil- SS-Wprr ivor. Ui:c(iU a montlL Suupilo 

A '(^ir of f>iJT anfTinrmiH |T»1]|i(-;ttlaii>i ^u'cc 

TKKAUKoriltAS^W.i'yTbcnuusI'alnc.Cknb.irttliilKlpliiteparlnit.t^MiitH; 

Pnprt. iioimilmll. iJ«nI». tJlillon cle I j^m, J*.("1l 

tUk iURl.K. A iii-w laiiik itiioiil IIiK Bililp. by JuUii F^ Rciutnirc. Liuiu Moo.. MM 

B«-i.n"tli.*i.j,%. 

MAilTVKt)OM oKM,\N', br WtDwood Knclcv An tntmniliiR lyaopfUvtuBlvcml 

tilitury. CliAlx. fl.uii. 

OLII AVI> VeW TKSTAMRNT Morira Ciiiiilfttllt llliixtntDil. MO IMCitt-tO) full 

[•He p(f ^un■^ ti> tartt voliim* Tlir sliriw listnnroii«rv I'-iit >ti<1 h»ni (Hi-lt ■Itdii 

ixoHvfriLntr the OJd im') New TctUvH nl- A E^cc i.<f Ipic (o oof b ifk'luic. In bMnli, 

niKmiimtiHl .iTH'r-- 11.0(1; riolli, ll. 50 ctf mluiin'. TJn-lM<.™iiAim-il In <-ud volulDC, 

Iln.-'- '■..--■-■■ -■■■' 

S[ - OK TIIK BlUt.U. UliiIoPivllxniFFInbnilvfuIbrnKHl 

(.■I ■ tiiilfinlii'llom uf Ibc Bitilr. "lib a mmniiii' mniinlnl 

bi ; .,1,. ,, ... ,.'r»^l^ 

■r : I MV III. i>v Kliubcth I!. KrnnK. Tliii iwirk armtmlmtw llist llu> 

CI I <t Us >.umpo>!lcoroulJv(Up9>lkhj^iiDil linolaklttorlrilptTWrnaai^, 

f-i- 1-- 

3END FOR A CATALOG AND CIRCULARS 



A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE 
HOME OF ELBERT HUBBARD 

'^^^^_^HIS you wltl flndla THE NAUTILUS tor Au|pi9t. 
M C~\ Wiillen ■!!» ili« editor* bad iip*M a w««k at Sun- 
^^ J up. Pull o( humor and iha Royciofi Spirit. There 
^^^^ at* a lot of ulhsr Cood Thing* in that number, Httd 
mof« in roUowring issues. Re*d " New Bemcdjr for Bank Fail- 
ures, " Id Oci«b«r numhoi. "Piiychok>cy of Draania," -Star* 
in th«ir Courseti," '■ If I had a VoW," etc. 

SEND TEN CENTS and h*v« a tovt monili* tilcl, or On* 
Dollar tat Pourt««n numbers to tbe end of 1907. Yott will warn 
more. Order of 

EBzabcth Towiie, Department 33, Holjoke, M&»., U. S. A. 



Roycroft Neckties 
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ART LS A MATTF.K OF HAnt CUT 
AND NECKTIES. -ALt » A B A 

E AN ARTIST 

Vou furnish the hair cut and we will 
furnish the tie— guarantewi full Fra Elbcrtus 
sixe— best black crepe-de-chine, both ends 
bemstitcbed by band. Price, JI.50 pastjKiid 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 



ROYCROFT 
Waste Basket 

Velvet Leather, very solid, 
with wood bottom covered 
with leather, twelve inches 
high, twelve inches in di- 
ameter. Price .^ :^ -1* ^^ 

THREEANDONE 
HALF DOLLARS 
THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, N.Y. 




HE PHILISTINE 

Kt.llKKT HUHHAHD. Xitnor, Kul Auroi^ New York 
P Subscription. Ona DoIUi n V««r, T«i C«ntB » Copy 

(■'Qlki, who do r^i know how lo Uke THE 
PHILISTINB had better not. —All Bab3. 

fl Each number of the magazine contains articles on 
iM Subjects having the attention of the Public. Some 
of the Preachments arc of a political nature, some 
ethical and sociological, some are humorous. These 
Iastareesp«cialty important. Many articles from THE 
PHILISTINE have been reprinted and sold by the 
hundred thousand. By subscribing you get the articles 
at first hand — Today is a good time to subscribe. 

Mail us a Two DoUai cbecfc and we wtU Hand you The Fhi&ttina and 
tti« LiltU Joarncyt (<K NlnvtMit Hundred Seven, aod in addiiKin a 
Do Laxc Roycrod Book jtjt^jtjtjljtjtjt^jl 



W E L T M E R 

ONE DOLLAR YUARLY 



M A G A Z I N E 

TEN CENTS SINGLE COPY 
Devoted to the exprestiton of New Tbouchi in ^neial ^.nd ihc Walt- 
merion Pbilotopby in paiticulat jt Edited by S. A- Wcltmet. Emaat 
vreliaier and Oiaca M. Bionn. Tba Uecambar n a mbar contains a full 
lapon of the Cbicago maetiii^ of the World's Federation ot New 
Thought. Begin your mbtcripuon wiib December and ^et tba tepoii. 

WELTMER MAGAZINE. NEVADA, MO. 



SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS 



Being Views of East 
Aurora Folks and 
Things, laken at the 
Roycroft Shop>> 

THE ROYCROFTERS, 



FIFTEEN Different 
Cards for Twenty.five 
Cents — in Stamps 

EAST AURORA, N. Y. 



'■ THE PIONEER OF GOOD FICTION " 

Short Stories Magazine 

lis Fiction U Cl«an IM Reading is Restful 

Each Number Is Complsta 

W« ncAcnnu&d it tor w* haour you vrHi tM plc4M0 ivltti t1. taUott* II ta 

TOur AutM£rlE4t+n lift aaJ you will not rt£ttK li^ Aa^ng it* C*>*P *>f (Oatrlb- 

vtoriTfru lA-ill fiad lucb promiDcnc itdlborii •■: 



J.\CK LOKPON 
A. r.oNAN novi*. 
ANFMOvy MOPP. 
M¥>L\ Kt.Ll.y 

HA,\«Ti:s tt.\A>frv** 
Stibsctiptioii Ptico 
Sp«cial Olf«r — EiKhtscn Numbars 



c. niiLun am NtniM 

STCWART i-nWAKD WHITE 

■OBEHT BAJIH 
*J>W1K U-IEVKE 

9l^ a year 

92.7.5 



ADDRBSB ALL ORDBSS TO 

THE SHORT STORIES COMPANY, LTD. 
FIFTY-FIVE LIBERTY STREET. NEW YO H K 



SEND FOR SAMPLE 10 CENTS. SI PER YEAR 

THE FREEST PERIODICAL EVER PUBLIStl ED. 
Prom as Kd<toi_" I do nsi tgrtt wnh y<rt but I ttt mort briahi. 
Irsalk ld«sm Fnot Te-Momw thmn framsU DthfltfecamtriBcd." 
Krom AnufMa'i CriwKM Autl>H~"I«ni taking ibaifaein« (or my 
ft*Ktb<>ok fi(» pan — «f your July number." 

From a Rudcl— 'H etHerve UiBt Ibc Scpteitibci Dumber o! 

cop(*a To-Marrow bodily withoul cndIT Wli;rl> IliUttiiis? " 

T>-M«rr»w~li otlgtbat and li btlng quietly tmltstcd by sutbora 

■OidRibliilMia iB«rc t^a »ay otber msta'i'x- 

Ta-HOfTow- ala&dit for FUfclTVTia democracy not dupocian* 

To-Hortew— U oas d«y ahMd of arary oilur pubUcailoo. )i hti • 

policy ef((a*wn, 

To.Heirow— i*a Masailnc for tbc Fr«a nao' iba PutuiaBao— 

Iba Suparman aod Sapanromao. 

To-MorTow'i Kacii ara TRUK (or K employ* aa ■ bsal* AM maa's 

DpLaiea. bui naiuiCa own c^rroboraitona. 

fRBE pQatra>d with ooo yaar'a aubtcrfetios, " Lova'a Comlaf a( 

Ac*." by Kdward C«it>*bI*i. or "Tb* ai*ti|iOB Ordar." by O. L. 

TtI^i. or your cholot of tan other booka. 

TO-MORROW MAGAZINE 

Rational. Pra<:tlu.l. U=tila&(-I. iDl put^lihrd by 

5ERC0MBE, HIMSELF 

2238 CALUMET AVE. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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^ ^ A "A pi:0[i-liOl» into Ihr 

K .41 V* 1* ^& T^ w whnln (ttiin* of liiimsii 

;.»„':n„«v/ Liter attire 

KUrrBU BY BDWAHD J. WHKKLKU 

a richly illustrated new^- magazine 

has become, under its new editor, one of the most 
brilliant reviews of world events ever published. As 
a contemporary says : " Each number makes us wish 
we had nothing else to read." It presents a dramatic 
narrative of the great events of the month and in- 
terprets their meaning. The tbought-harvest of two 
hemispheres appears monthly in its pages, which 
are brimful of valuable information oh Politics, 
Science, Industry, Literature, Religion, Art and 
the people who keep the world turning around. 
To the busy man and woman it is indispensable. 

It come* pretty near to bcini; the ideal mogaziac for cvcfy borne. 
The VITAL things said and done, those that really 
count, those that have power (or good or ill, are 
what CURRENT LITERATURE deals with. This 
docs not mean the heavy and abstruse, these are 
seldom vital. It means the things that have life in 
them, the thoughts that have feeling and purpose 
behind them, the events that affect human destinies. 

PuUiilxd mmIUt, $3.M 1 Tt**. ZS <att ■ Mpjr— an all Mwi.Maalt 

CURRENT literature: PUB. CO. 

Thirly-four W««l Twantx-Btxlh Strvat, N«w Yorh 
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A DOCTOR'S TRIALS 

He Sometimes Gets Sick Like Other People 



Even doiiTft fcotxl to |>c<)])l(' is hard vork if yoii have too muoh of it 
to do. 

No oni! knows tliis' bettor tliaii the hnrd-irorkliifC, n>ns('icntious 
feniily diH^or. He has troubles of his own — often jctits caunrht in the rain 
or snow, or loses so Tiiiicli siee|i hf sonietiines icetn out of sorts. An 
overworked Ohio doctor tells his exi»Tieiiee; , 

"About three years jijto us the result ()f doinit two men's work, at- 
tencljii|( H Inrice pnietiee and ioukintc after the details of another busi- 
ness, my healtli broke down eiimpletely, and I was little better than a 
physical wreck. 

" I suffered from indi^stion and i-onstipation, loss of weigrht and ap- 
petite, hloatiii); and pain after meals, loss of meini>ry and lack of nerve 
force for continued mental applii-ation. 

" 1 b<-came irritable, easily antrered and despondent without cause. 
The heart's netion l)e('Hine irreffular and weak, with freiiuent attacks of 
palpitation diirinff the first hour or two after retirinfc. 

" Some G rape-Nuts and cut bananas ciinle for my lunch one daj 
and pleased me iwrtii'uhirly with the result. I irot more sattsfoction 
from it than from anythinfc I had eaten for months, and on further in- 
rcstiKation and use. adopted Grape-Xuts fur my morning and evening 
meats, served usually with ereani and a sprinkle of .salt or sugar. 

" My improvemecit was rapid and permanent in weight as well as In 
physical and mental endurance. In a word, I am filled with the joy of 
living again, and continue the dailyuse of Grape-Xuts for breakfastaod 
often for the evening meal. 

"The little pamphlet, 'The Road to Wellville,' found in pkgs., ia 
invariably saved and handed to some needy patient along with the indi- 
cated remedy." Name given by the I'ostum Co., Battle Creek, Micb. 
"There's a reason." 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Fanny Osbourne 



WE thtnk Tli«* for this placa In which wa dw*U; for tha Iov« 
that unit*! ui; for tha p*ae« accordad na thU day; for tha 
hopa with which wa axpact tha morrow; for tha haalth, tha work, tha 
food, and tha bright sldaa that make oui Uvea dalightful; for our 
IriaDda in all paRa of tha aaith, and our friandljr halpan in thla 
foraign isle. Oiva ua couraga and gaiaty and tha quiat mind. Spara 
to UB our frianda, aoftan to ub out aaamias. Blaaa ua. If It may be, in 
all our innocaot andaavora. If it may not, giva ua tha atrength to an- 
countar that which la to coma, that wa ba brava Id parll, constant in 
tribulation, tamparata Is wrath, and In all dutDgaa of fertuna, and 
down to tha gales of death, loyal and loving one to another. 

—VAILIMA PRAYERS 




ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
AND FANNY OSBOURNE 

frC ^Sfl^ ,-^HERE is a libel leveled at the Scotch, 
and encouraged, I am sorry to say. by 
Chauncey Depew, when he told of ap- 
proaching the docks in Glasgow and 
seeing the people on shore convulsed 
with laughter, and was told that their 
mirth was the result of one of his jokes 
told the year before, the point being 
just perceived. 

Bearing on the same line we have the legend that the 
adage, " He laughs best who laughs last," was the 
invention of a Scotchman who was endeavoring to 
explain away a popular failing of his countrymen. 
An adage seems to be a statement the reverse of which 
is true — or not. In all the realm of letters where can 
be found anything more delightfully whimsical and 
deliciously humorous than Barrie's" Peter Pan!" And 
as a writer of exquisite humor, as opposed to English 
wit, that other Scotchman, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
stands supreme. 

To Robert Louis life %vas altogether too important a 
matter to be taken seriously. The quality of fine fooU 
ing shown in the creation of a mystical character 
called "John Libbel " remained with Stevenson to the 
end of his days. Stevenson never knew the value of 
money, because he was not brought up to earn money. 
Very early he was placed on a small allowance, which 
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LITTLE he found could be augmented by maternal embezzle- 
JOURMBYS ments and the kindly co-operation of pawnbrokers. 
C[Once on a trip ft'om home with his cousin be found 
they lacked just five shillings of the required amount 
to pay their fare. They boarded the train and paid as 
far as they could. The train stopped at Crewe fifteen 
minutes for lunch. Lunch is a superfluity ifyou have n't 
the money to pay for it — but stealing a ride in Scot- 
land is out of the question. Robert Louis hastily took 
a pair of nev/ trousers from hts valise and ran up the 
main street of the town anxiously looking for a pawn* 
shop. There at the end of the thoroughfare he saw the 
three glittering, welcome balls. He entered, out of 
breath, threw down the trousers and asked for hve 
shillings. " What name?" asked the pawnbroker. 
"John Libbel," was the reply, given mth out thought. 
"How do you spell it?" 
"Two b'sl" 

He got the five shillings and hastened back to the 
station where his cousin Bob was anxiously awaiting 
him. Robert Louis did not have to explain that his 
little run up the street was a financial success — that 
was understood. But what pleased him most was that 
he had discovered a new man, a very important man, 
John Libbel, the man who made pawnbrokers possible, 
the universal client of the craft. 
"You mean patient, not client," interposed Bob. 
Then they invented the word libbelian, meaning one 
with pawnbroker inclinations. Libbelattos meant the 
children of John Libbel, and so it went. 
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The boys had an old font of type, and they busied 
themselves printing cards for John Libbel, giving his 
name and supposed business and address. These they 
gave out on the street, slipped under doors, or placed 
mysteriously in the hands of fussy old gentlemen. 
Finally the boys got to ringing door-bells and asking 
if John Libbel lived within. They sought Libbel at 
hotels, stopped men on the street and asked them if 
their name wasn't John Libbel, and when told no, 
apologized profusely and declared the resemblance 
most remarkable. 

They tied up packages of sawdust or ashes, very 
neatly labeled, compliments of John Libbel and dropped 
them on the streets. This was later improved by seal- 
ing the package and marking it "Gold Dust, for the 
Assayer's Office from John Libbel." 
These packages would be placed along the street, 
and the youthful jokers would watch from doorways 
and see the package slyly slipped into pockets, or if 
the finder were honest be would hurry away to the 
Assayer's Office with his precious find to claim a 
reward ."^ S^ 

The end of this particular kind of fun came when the 
two boys walked into a shop and asked for John Lib- 
bel. The clerk burst out laughing and said, "You are 
the Stevenson boys who have fooled the townl" 
Jokes explained cease to be jokes, and the young men 
sorrowfully admitted to themselves that Libbel was 
dead and should be buried. 
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LITTLE KC''^^H?P'^BERT LOUIS was an only son, and 
JOURNEYS |t^[^^u!^1t ^^^ alternately disciplined and hu- 
mored, as only sons usually are. His 
father was a civil engineer in the em- 
ploy of the Northern Lights Company, 
and it wras his business to build and 
inspect lighthouses. At his office used 
to congregate a motley collection of 
lighthouse keepers, retired sea captains, mates out of 
a job — and with these sad dogs of the sea little Robert 
used to make close and confidential friendships. 
■While he was yet a child he made the trip to Italy 
with his mother and brought back from Rome and 
Venice sundry crucifixes, tear bottles and " Saint 
Josephs,** all duly blest, and these he sold to his com- 
panions at so many whacks a piece. That is to say, 
the purchaser had to pay for the gift by accepting on 
his bare hand a certain number of whacks with a 
leather strap. If the recipient winced, he forfeited the 
present S» S^ 

The boy was flat-chested and spindle-shanked and 
used to bank on his physical weakness when lessons 
were to be evaded. 

He was two years at the Edinburgh Academy, where 
he reduced the cutting of lectures and recitations to a 
system, and substituted Dumas and Scott for the more 
learned men who prepared books for the sole purpose 
of confounding boys. 

As for making an engineer of the young man the stern, 
practical father gre^w utterly discouraged vrhenhe saw 
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mathematics shelved for Smollett. Robert was then 
put to studying law with a wrorthy barrister. Law is 
business, and to suppose that a young man who relig- 
iously spent his month's allowance the day it was 
received, could make a success at the bar shows the 
vain delusion that often fills the parental head. 
Stevenson's essay, "A Defence of Idlers," shoivs how 
no time is actually lost, not even that which is idled 
away. But this is a point that is very hard to explain 
to ambitious parents. 

The traditional throwing overboard of the son the day 
he is twenty<one, allowing him to sink or swim, sur> 
vive or perish, did not prevail mth the Stevensons. 
At twenty-two Robert Louis still had his one guinea 
a month, besides what he could cajole, beg or borrow 
from his father and mother. He grew to watch the 
mood of his mother and has recorded that he never 
asked favors of his father before dinner. 
At twenty-three he sold an essay for two pounds, and 
referred gaily to himself as "one of the most popular 
and successful essayists in Great Britain." Me was 
still a child in spirit, dependent upon others for support. 
He looked like a girl with his big wide-open eyes and 
long hair. As for society, in the society sense, he ab- 
horred it and would have despised it if he had despised 
anything. The soft platitudes of people who win dis- 
tinction by being nothing, doing nothing, and saying 
nothing excepting what has been said before, moved 
him to mocking mirth. From childhood he was a 
society rebel. 
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LITTLE made by Robert Louis and his cousin for passing a 
JOURNEYS haw3er to literature and Uking it in tow. 

In his twenty-fourth year Robert Louis discovered a 
copy of " Leaves of Grass," and he and his cousin Bob 
reveled in what they called " a genuine book." They 
he.ird that Michael Rossetti was to give a lecture oa 
Whitman in a certain drawing-room. They attended, 
without invitation, and walked in coatlcss, just as 
they had heard Walt Whitman appeared at the Astor 
House in New York, when he went by appointment 
to meet Emerson. 

After bearing Rossetti discuss ^Vhitman they got tha 
virus fixed in their systems. Q They walked up Princess 
Street in their shirt-sleeves, and saw fair ladies blush 
and look the other way. Next they tried sleeveless 
jerseys for street wear, and speculated as to how much 
clothing they ^would have to abjure before Avomen would 
entirely cease to took at them. 




HE hectic Hush was upon the cheek of 
Robert Louis, and people said he was 
distinguished i^ "Death admires me 
even if publishers do not," he declared, 
q The doctors ordered him south smd 
he seized upon the suggestion and 
wrote " Ordered South " — and started. 
Q Bob vrcnt v/ith him, and after a trip 
through Italy, they arrived at Barbizon to see the 
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He wore his hair long, because society men had theirs 
cut close. His short velvet coat, negligee shirt and wide- 
awake hat were worn for no belter reason. His long 
cloalc gave him a look of haunting mystery, and made 
one think of a stage hero or a robber you read of in 
books. Motives are mixed, and foolish folks who ask 
questions about why certain men do certain things, 
do not knoMT that certain men do certain things be- 
cause they wish to, and leave to others the explana- 
tion of whyness of the wherefore. 

People who always dress, talk and act alike do so for 
certain reasons well understood, but the man who 
does differently from the mass is not so easy to ana- 
lyze and formulate. 

The feminine quality in Robert Louis' nature shows 
itself in that he fled the company of women, and with 
them held no converse if he could help it. He never 
wrote a love story, and once told Crockett that if he 
ever dared write one it would be just like "The Lilac 
Sunbonnet." 

Yet it will not do to call Stevenson effeminate, even if 
he was feminine. He had a courage that outmatched 
his physique. Once in a cafe in Prance, a Frenchman 
remarked that the English were a nation of cowards. 
The words had scarcely passed his lips before Robert 
Louis flung the back of his hand in the Frenchman's 
face. Friends interposed, and cards were passed, but 
the fire-eating Frenchman did not call for his revenge 
or apology — much to the relief of Robert Louis. 
Plays fvere begun, stories blocked out, and great plans 
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scene of "The Angelus,*' and look upon the land of 
Millet— Millet, whom Michael Rossetti called "The 
Whitman of Art." 

Bob was an artist — he could paint, write, and play the 
flageolet. Robert Louis declared that his own particular 
velvet jacket and big coat would save him at Barbi- 
zon, even if be could not draw any to speak of. " In 
art the main thing is to look the part — or else paint 
superbly well," said Robert Louis. 
The young men got accommodations at " Siron's.'* 
This was an inn for artists, artists of slender means — 
and the patrons at Siron's held that all genuine artists 
had slender means. The rate was five francs a day for 
everything, with a modest pro rata charge for break- 
age. The rules were not strict, which prompted Robert 
Louis to write the great line, "When formal manners 
are laid aside, true courtesyis the more rigidly exacted." 
Q Siron's was an inn, but it was really much more like 
an exclusive club, for if the boarders objected to any 
particular arrival, two days was the outside limit of 
his stay. Buttinsky the bounder was interviewed and 
the early coach took the objectionable one away for- 
ever S*' 5^ 

And yet no artist was ever sent away from Siron's, 
no matter how bad his work or how threadbare his 
clothes — if he was a worker; if he really tried to ex- 
press beauty, all of bis eccentricities were pardoned 
and his pot-boiling granted absolution. But the would- 
be Bohemian, or the man who was in search of a 
thrill, or if in any manner the party on probation sug- 
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gested that Madame Siron v/as not a perfect cook and 
Monsieur Siron was not a genuine grand duke in dis- 
guise, he was interviewed by Bailley Bodmer the local 
headsman of the clan, and plainly told that escape lay 
in Bight. 

There were several Americans at Siron's, Whistler 
among them, and yet Americans as a class v/ere voted 
objectionable, unless they were artists, or perchance 
would-be 's who supplied unconscious entertainment 
by an excess of boasting. 

Women, unless accompanied by a certified male es- 
cort, were not desired under any circumstances. And 
so matters stood when the "two Stensons " — the 
average Frenchman could not say Stevenson — were 
respectively Exalted Ruler and Chief Councillor of 
Siron's 5» a* 

At that time one must remember that the landlady 
and chambermaid might be allowed to mince across 
the stage, but men took the leading parts in life. 
The cousins had been away on a three-days' tramping 
tour through the forest. When they returned they 
were duly informed that something terrible had oc- 
curred — a woman had arrived — an American woman 
with a daughter aged, say, fourteen, and a son twelve. 
They had paid a month in advance and were duly in- 
stalled by Siron. Siron nras summoned and threatened 
with deposition. The poor man shrugged his shoulders 
in hopeless despair. Mon Dieut honr could he help it 
— the "Stensons" were not at hand to look after their 
duties — the woman had paid for accommodations, and 
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LITTLE money in an art colony was none loo commoni QBut 
JOURNEYS Bailley Bodmer had he, too, been derelict? Bailley 
appeared, his boasted courage limp, his prowess 
pricked. He asked to have a man pointed out — any 
two or three men — and he would see that the early 
stage should not go away empty. But a woman, a 
woman in half mourning was different, and beside, 
this was a different woman. She was an American, of 
course, but probably against her will. Her name was 
Osbourne and she was from San Francisco. She spoke 
good French and was an artist. 

One of the Stevensons sneezed; the other took a lofty 
and supercilious attitude of indifference. 
It was tacitly admitted that the woman should be 
allowed to remain, her presence being a reminder to 
Siron of remissness, and to Bailley of cowardice. 
So the matter rested, the Siron Club being in tempo- 
rary disgrace, the unpleasant feature too distasteful 
even to discuss. 

As the days passed, however, it was discovered that 
Mrs. Osbourne did not make any demands upon the 
Club. She kept her own counsel, rose early and worked 
late, and her son and daughter were well behaved 
and inclined to be industrious in their studies and 
sketching 2^ ^^ 

One day it was discovered that Robert Louis had 
gotten lunch from the Siron kitchen and was leading 
the Osbourne family on a little excursion to the wood 
back of Rosa Bonheur's. 

Self-appointed scouts who happened to be sketching 
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over that way came back and reported that Mrs. 
Osbourne was seen painting, while Robert Louts sat 
on a rock near by and told pirate tales to Lloyd, the 
twelve-year-old boy. 

A week later Robert Louis had one of his " bad spells," 
and he told Bob to send for Mrs. Osbourne. 
Nobody laughed after this. It was silently and unan- 
imously voted that Mrs. Osbourne was a good fellow 
and soon she was enjoying all the benefits of the Siron 
Club. When a frivolous member suggested that it be 
called the Syren Club he was met by an oppressive 
stillness and black looks. 

Mrs. Osbourne was educated, amiable, witty and wise. 
She evidently knew humanity, and was on good terms 
vnth sorrow, although sorrow never subdued her; 
what her history was nobody sought to inquire. When 
she sketched, Robert Louis told pirate stories to 
Lloyd 5^ S*' 

The Siron Club took on a degree of sanity that it had 
not known before. Little entertainments were given 
where Mrs. Osbourne read to the company from an 
unknown American poet, Joaquin Miller by name, and 
Bob expounded Walt ^A'hitman. 

The Americans as a people evidently were not wholly 
bad — at least there was hope for them! 
Bob began to tire of Barbizon, and finally went back 
to Edinburgh alone. Arriving there be had to explain 
why Robert Louis did not come too. Robert Louis 
had met an American woman, and they seemed to like 
each other. 
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LITTLE The parents of Robert Louis did not laugh— they were 
JOURNEYS grieved. Their son, who had always kept himself clear 
from feminine entanglements, was madly, insanely in 
love with a woman, the mother of two grown-up 
children, and a married woman and an American at 
that — it was too much! 

Just how they expostulated and how much, will never 
be known. They declined to go over to France and see 
her, and they declined to have her come to see them 
— a thing Mrs. Osbourne probably would not have done 
at that time, anyway, 

But there was a comfort in this, their son was in much 
better health, and several of his articles had been ac- 
cepted by the London magazines. 

So three months went by, and suddenly and without 
notice Robert Louis appeared at home, and in good 
spirits d» }» 

As for Mrs. Osbourne, she had sailed for America 
with her two children. The elder Stevensons breathed 
more freely. 
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M August 10, 1879, Robert Louis sailed 
I J from Glasgow for New York on the 
steamship " Devonia." It was a sudden 
move, taken without consent of bis pa- 
rents or kinsmen. The young man wrote 
a letter to his father, mailing it at the 
dock. AA^hen the missive reached the 
father's hands that worthy gentleman 
was unspeakably shocked and terribly grieved. He 
made frantic attempts to reach the ship before it had 
passed out of the Clyde and rounded into the North 
Sea, but it was too late. 

He then sent two telegrams to the Port of London- 
derry, one to Louis begging him to return at once as 
his mother was very sick, and the other message to 
the captain of the ship ordering him to put the wilful 
son ashore bag and baggage. 

The things we do when fear and haste are at the helm 
are usually wrong, and certainly do not mirror our 
better selves. 

Thomas Stevenson was a Scotchman, and the Scotch, 
a certain man has told us, are the owners of a trinity 
of bad things — Scotch whiskey. Scotch obstinacy and 
Scotch religion. What the first mentioned article has 
to do with the second and third, I do not know, but 
certain it is that the second and third are hopelessly 
intertwined, this according to Ian MacLaren, who 
ought to know. This obstinacy in right proportion 
constitutes will, and without will life languishes and 
projects die a^boming. But mixed up with this relig- 
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LITTL.B lous obstinacy is a goodly jigger of secret iv en ess, and 
lOURNEYS In order to gain his own point the religion of the owner 
does not prevent him from prevarication. In " Marga- 
ret Ogilvie," that exquisite tribute to his mother by 
Barrie, the author shows us a most religious woman 
who was well up to the head of the Sapphira class, 
QThe old lady had been reading a certain book and 
there was no reason why she should conceal the fact, 
gave that her pride and obstinacy stood in the way, 
•he having once denounced the work. The son sudden- 
ly enters and finds the mother sitting quietly looking 
out of the wndow. She was suspiciously quiet. The 
son questions her somewhat as follows: 
"What are you doing, mother?" 
** Nothing," was the answer. 
" Have you been reading ? " 
'<Do I look like it?" 
"Why. yes. the book on your tap!" 
"W^hat book?" 

"The book under your apron." 

And so does this sweetly charming and deeply rellg* 
lous old lady prove her fitness in many ways to 
membership in the liar's league. She secretes, prevari- 
cates, lays petty traps, and mouses all day long. The 
Eleventh Commandment, "Thou Shalt not Snoop," 
evidently had never been called to her attention, and 
even her gifted son is seemingly totally unawrare of it. 
So Thomas Stevenson, excellent man that he was, 
turned to subterfiige, and telegraphed his run-away 
■on that his mother \vas sick, appealing to his tove for 
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his mother to lure him back. <( However, children do 
not live with their forbears for nothing — they know 
their parents just as vteW as their parents know them. 
Robert Louis reasoned that it was quite as probable 
that his father lied as that his mother was sick. He 
yielded to the stronger attraction — and stuck to the 
ship Sf S» 

He iwas sailing to America because he had received 
^vord that Fanny Osboume iwas very ill. Haifa world 
divided them, but attraction to lovers is in inverse 
ratio to the square of the distance. 
He must go to her! 

She was sick and in distress. He must go to her. 
The appeals of his parents, even their dire displeasure 
— the ridicule of relatives, all were as naught. He had 
some Scotch obstinacy of his own. Every fibre of his 
being yearned for her. She needed him. He was going 
to her I 

Of course his action in thus sailing away to a strange 
land alone was a shock to his parents. He was a man 
in years, but they regarded him as but a child, as in- 
deed he was. He had never earned his own living. He 
was frail in body, idle, erratic, peculiar. His flashing 
wit and subtle insight into the heart of things were 
quite beyond his parents — in this he ^vas a stranger to 
them. Their religion to him was gently amusing and 
he congratulated himself on not having inherited it. 
He had a pride too, but Graham Balfour says it was 
French pride, not the Scotch brand. He viewed him- 
self as a part of the passing procession. His own velvet 
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LITTLE jacket and marvelous manifestations in neckties added 
JOURNEYS interest to the show. And that he admired his own 
languorous ways there is no doubt. His " Dr. Jekyl ft 
Mr. Hyde " he declared in sober earnest in which nras 
concealed a half smile, was autobiography. And this 
is true, for all good things that every writer writes are 
a self- confess ton. 

Stevenson was a hundred men in one and "his years 
were anything from sixteen to eighty," says Lloyd 
Osbourne in his " Memoirs." 

But when a letter came from San Francisco saying 
Fanny Osbourne was sick, all of that dilatory, pro- 
crastinating, gently trifling quality went out of his soul 
and he was possessed by one idea — he must go to her! 
QThe captain of the ship had no authority to foUov^ 
the order of an unknown person and put him ashore, 
so the telegram was given to the man to whom it 
referred. He read the message, smiled dreamily, tore 
it into bits and dropped it on the tide. And the ship 
turned her prow toward America and sailed away. 
qSo this was the man who had no firmness, no deci- 
sion, no will 1 

Aye, heretofore he had only lacked a motive. 
Now love supplied it. 
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T is life supplies the writer his theme. 
People who have not lived, no matter 
hoiw grammatically they may w?rite, 
have no message. 

Robert Louis had now severed the um- 
bilical cord. He was going to live his 
own life, to earn his own living. He 
could do but one thing, and that was 
to write. He may have been a procraatinator in every- 
thing else, but as a writer he was a skilled mechanic. 
And so straightway on that ship he began to work his 
experiences up into copy. Just what he nrrote the 
world will never know, for although the MS. was 
sold to a publisher, yet Barabbas did not give it to the 
people. There are several ways by which a publisher 
can thrive. To get paid for not publishing is easy 
money — it involves no risk. In this instance an Edin- 
burgh publisher bought the MS. for thirty pounds in- 
tending to print it in book form showing the experi* 
ence of a Scotchman in search of a fortune in New 
York. In order to verify certain dates and data the 
publisher submitted the MS. to Thomas Stevenson. 
Great was that gentleman's interest in the literary 
venture of his son. He read with a personal interest, 
for he was the author of the author's being. But as he 
read he felt that he himself was placed in a most 
unenviable light, for tilthough he was not directly 
mentioned, yet the suffering of the son on the emi- 
grant ship seemed to point out the father as one who 
disregarded his parental duties. And above all things 
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LITTLE Thomas Stevenson prided himself oo being a good 
lOURNEYS provider &^ S^ 

Thomas Stevenson straightway bought the HSS. from 
the publisher for ooe hundred pounds. 
On hearing of the fate of his book Robert Louis inti- 
mated to his father that thereafter it would be as well 
for them to deal direct with each other and thus save 
the middleman's profits. 

However, the father and son got together on the MSS. 
question some years later, and the over-sensitive 
parent was placated by striking out certain passages 
that might be construed as aspersions, and a few 
direct complimentary references inserted, and the 
Iffliiter got the book on payment of two hundred 
pounds S^ .'^ 

The transaction turned out so well that Thomas 
Stevenson said "I told you so," and Robert Louis 
saw the patent fact that hindsight, accident and fear 
sometimes serve us quite as wrell as insight and 
perspicacity, not to mention perspicuity. We aim for 
one target and hit the bulls-eye on another. We sail 
for a certain port, where unknown to us, pirates lie in 
wait, and Ood sends His storms and drives us upon 
Treasure Island. There we load up with ingots; the 
high tide floats us and we sail away for home with our 
unearned increment to tell the untraveled natives how 
we are the people and wisdom nrill die with us. 
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OBERT LOUIS was a sick man. Th« 
ship was crowded, and the fare and 
quarters were far from being Awhat he 
always had been used to. The people 
he met in the second cabin were neither 
literary nor artistic, but some of them 
had right generous hearts. 
On being interrogated by one of his 
messmates as to his business, Robert Louis replied 
that he was a stone-mason. The man looked at his 
long, slim, artistic fingers and knew better, but he did 
not laugh. He respected this young man with the hec- 
tic flush, reverenced his secret whatever it might be, 
and smuggled delicacies from the cook's galley for the 
alleged stone-mason. " Thus did he shovel coals of 
Gre on my head until to ease my heart I called htm 
aft one moonlight night and told him I was no stone- 
mason, and begged him to forgive me for having 
sought to deceive one of God's own gentlemen." 
Meantime, every day our emigrant turned out a little 
good copy, and this made life endurable, for was it not 
Robert Louis himself who gave us this immortal line, 
" I know what pleasure is, for I have done good work." 
Q He was going to her I 

Arriving in New York he straightway invested two 
good dollars in a telegram to San Francisco, and five 
cents in postage on a letter to Edinburgh. 
These two things done he would take time to rest up 
for a few days in New York. One of the passengers had 
given him the address of a plain and respectable tav- 
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LITTLE ern, where an honest laborer of scanty purse could 
JOURNEYS Bnd food and lodging. This was No. Ten, West Street. 
<( Robert Louis dare not trust himself to the regular 
transfer company, so he listened to the siren song of 
the owner of a one-horse express nragon wrho explained 
that the distance to No. Ten, West Street was some- 
thing to be dreaded, and that five dollars for the pas- 
senger and his two tin boxes was like doing the work 
for nothing. 

The money was paid; the boxes were loaded into the 
wagon, and Robert Louts, seated upon one of them, 
with a horse blanket around him, in the midst of a 
pouring rain, the driver cracked his whip and started 
away. He drove three blocks to starboftrd and one to 
port, and backed up in front of No. Ten, West Street, 
which proved to be almost directly across the street 
from the place where the " Devonia ' ' was docked. But 
strangers in a strange country cannot argue — they can 
only submit. 

The landlord looked over the new arrival from behind 
the bar, and then through a little window called for 
his wife to come in from the kitchen. 
The appearance of the dripping emigrant who insisted 
in answer to their questions that he was not sick, and 
that he needed nothing, made an appeal to the mother- 
heart of this wife of an Irish saloon-keeper. 
Straightway she got dry clothes from her husband's 
^vardrobe for the poor man, and insisted that he should 
at once go to his room and change the wet garments 
for the dry ones. She then prepared him supper which 
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he ate in the kitchen, and choked for gratitude when 
this middle-aged, stout and iUiterate woman poured 
his tea and called him "dear heart." 
She asked him where he was going and what he was 
going to do. He dare not repeat the story that he was 
a stone-mason — the woman knew he was some sort 
of a superior being, and his answer that he was going 
out west to make bis fortune was met by the Irish-like 
response, "And may the Holy Mother grant that ye 
find it." 

It is very curious how gentle and beautiful souls find 
other gentle and beauti^l souls even in bar-rooms, 
and among the lowly — I realty do not understand it I 
Qln his book Robert Louis paid the landlord of No. 
Ten, West Street such a heartfelt compliment that 
the traditions still invest the place, and the present 
landlord is not forgetful that his predecessor once en- 
tertained an angel unav/ares. ^Vhen the literary pil- 
grim enters the door, scrapes his feet on the sanded 
floor and says "Robert Louis Stevenson," the bar- 
keeper and loafers straighten up and endeavor to put 
on the pose and manner of gentlemen, and all the cour- 
tesy, kindness and consideration they can muster are 
yours. 

The man who could redeem a West Street barkeeper 
and glorify a dock saloon must have been a remarka* 
ble personality. 
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O get properly IteeUhauled for bis over- 
land emigrant passage across the con- 
tinent Robert Louis remained in New 
York three days. The kind landlady 
packed a big basket of food — not ex- 
actly the kind to tempt the appetite of 
an invalid — but all flavored with good 
will, and she also at the last moment 
presented a pillow in a new calico pillow case that has 
been accurately described, and the journey began. 
There was no sleeping-car for the author of "A Lodg- 
ing for the Night." He sat bolt upright and held tired 
babies on his knees, or tumbled into a seat and wooed 
the drowsy god. The third night out he tried sleeping 
fiat in the aisle of the car on the floor until the brake- 
roan ordered him up, and then two men proposed to 
fight the olTicious bralieman if he did not leave the man 
alone. To save a riot Robert Louis agreed to obey the 
rules. It was a ten-days' trip across the continent, 
filled with discomforts that would have tried the con- 
stitution of a strong man. Robert Louis arrived "bilgy" 
as he expressed it, but alive. 

Mrs. Osbourne was better. The day she received the 
telegram was the turning point in her case. The doc- 
tor perceived that his treatment was along the right 
line, and ordered the medicine continued. 
She was too ill to see Robert Louis — it was not neces- 
sary anyway. He was near and this nras enough. She 
began to gain. 

Just here seems a good place to say that the foolish 
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story to the effect that Mr. Osboume was present at 
the wedding and gave his wife away, has no founda- 
tion in fact. Robert Louis never saw Mr. Osbourne and 
never once mentioned his name to any one so far as 
we know. He was a niine prospector and speculator, 
fairly successful in his work. That he and his wife 
were totally different in their tastes and ambitions is 
well understood. They whom God has put asunder no 
man can join together. The husband and wife had sep- 
arated, and Mrs. Osboume went to France to educate 
her children — educate them as far from their father as 
possible S*- Also she wished to study art on her own 
account. So blessed be stupidity — and heart hunger 
and haunting misery that drive one out and away. 
She returned to CaUfomia to obtain legal freedom and 
make secure her business affairs. There are usually 
three parties to a divorce, and this case was no excep- 
tion 3^ S^ 

It is a terrible ordeal for a woman to face a divorce 
court and ask the state to grant her a legal separation 
from the father of her children S^ Divorce is not a 
sudden, spontaneous affair — it is the culmination of a 
long train of unutterable woe. Under the storm and 
stress of her troubles Mrs. Osbourne had been stricken 
vnth fever. Sickness is a result — and so is health. 
When Robert Louis arrived in San Francisco Mrs, 
Osbourne grew better. In a few months she pushed her 
divorce case to a successful conclusion. Mr. Osbourne 
roust have been a man with some gentlemanly in> 
stincts, for he made no defence, provided a liberallittle 
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LITTLE fortune for his fcrrner 
JOURNEYS from view S«- J*- 

Robert Louis did desultory work on newspapers in 
San Francisco and later at Monterey, with health uf 
and down as hope fluctuated. In the interval a cable-1 
gram had come from his father saying, "Your allow- 
ance is two hundred and fifty pounds a year." This 
meant that he had been forgiven, although not very 
graciously, and was not to starve. 

Robert Louis Stevenson and Fanny Osboume were 
married May 10, 1880. 

"The Silverado Squatters" shows how to spend a 
honeymoon in a miner's deserted cabin, a thousand 
miles from nowhere. The Osboume children were al- 
most grown, and were at that censorious age when 
the average youngster feels himself capable of taking 
mental and moral charge of his parents. But these 
children were different; then, they had a different 
mother, and as for Robert Louis, he was certainly a 
different proposition from that ever evolved from cre- 
ation's matrix. He belongs to no class, evades the 
label, and fits into no pigeonhole. The children never 
called him " father " — he was always " Louis " — sim- 
ply one of them. He married the family and they mar- 
ried him. He had captured their hearts in France by 
his story-telling, his flute-playing and his skilful tal- 
ent with the jack-knife. Now he was with them for 
all time, and he was theirs. It was the most natural 
thing in the world. 

Mrs. Stevenson was the exact opposite of her husband 
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in most things. She was quick, practical, accurate and 
had a manual dexterity in housekeeping way beyond 
the lot of most women. With all his half-invalid, lan- 
guid, dilettante ways Robert Louis adored the man or 
woman who could do things. Perhaps this waa why 
his heart went out to those who go down to the sea 
in ships — the folk whose work is founded not on theo- 
ries but on absolute mathematical laws. 
In their sixteen years of married life, Robert Louis 
never tired of watching Fanny at her housekeeping. 
"To see her turn the f!apjacks by a simple twist of 
the iwrist is a delight not soon to be forgotten, and my 
joy is to see her hanging clothes on the line tn a high 
wind.* »•• S» 

The folks at home labored under the hallucination that 
Robert Louis had married " a native Californian," and 
to them a "native" meant a half-breed Indian. The 
fact was that Fanny was born in Indiana, but this ex- 
planation only deepened the suspicion, for surely peo- 
ple who lived in Indiana are Indians, any one would 
know that ! Cousin Robert made apologies and explan- 
ations, although none were needed, and placed himself 
under the ban of suspicion of being in league to pro- 
tect Robert Louis, for the fact that the boys had 
always been quite vrilling to tie for each other had 
been well known. 

Mrs. Stevenson made good all that Robert Louis lacked. 
In physique she was small, but sturdy and strong 5^ 
Mentally she was very practical, very sensible, very 
patient. Then she had wit, insight, sympathy andthat 
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LITTLE of writing just for fun, for some one else, it has not 
JOURNEYS yet been discovered. 

The miracle is that Robert Louis the Scotchman 
should have been so perfectly understood and appre* 
dated by this little family from the other side of the 
v/orld. The Englishman coming to America speaks a 
different language from ours — his allusions, symbols, 
aphorisms belong to another sphere. He does not un- 
derstand us, nor we him. But Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny Osboume must have been '■ universals,' 
for they never really bad to get acquainted, they loved 
the same things, spoke a common language and best 
of all recognized that what we call " life " is n't life at 
the last, and that an anxious stirring, clutching for 
place, pelf and power is not nearly as good in results 
as to play the ilute, tell stories and keep house just 
for fun S^ J* 

The Stevenson spirit of gentle raillery was well illus- 
trated by Mrs. Strong in an incident that ran some- 
what thus : A certain boastful young person was tell- 
ing of a funeral where among other gorgeous things 
were eight "pall-berries." 

Said Mrs. Stevenson in admiration, "Just a-think» 
pall-berries at a funeral; how delightful ! " 
"My dear," said Robert Louis, reprovingly, "You 
know perfectly well that we always have pall-berries 
at our funerals in Samoa." 

" Quite true, my dear, provided it is pall-berry season." 
C("And suppose it is not palUberry season, do we not 
have them tinned? " 
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fluidity of spirit which belongs only to the Elect Few 
who know that nothing really matters much either 
way. Such a person does not contradict, set folks 
straight as to dates, and shake the red rag of wordy 
warfare, even in the interests of truth. 
Then keeping house on Silverado Hill was only play- 
ing at "keep-house," and the w^ay all hands entered 
into the game made it the genuine thing. People who 
keep house in earnest or do anything else in dead 
earnest are serious but not sincere. Sincere people are 
those who can laugh — even laugh at themselves, and 
thus are they saved from ossification of the heart and 
fatty degeneration of the cerebrum. The Puritans for- 
got how to play, otherwise they would never have 
hanged the witches or gone after the Quakers with 
fetters and handcuffs. Uric acid and crystals in the 
blood are bad things, but they are ivorse when they 
get into the soul. 

That most delightful story of " Treasure Island " waa 
begun as a tale told 'round the evening camp-fire for 
Lloyd Osbourne. Then the hearers begged that it be 
nrritten out, and so it was begun, one chapter a day. 
As fast as a chapter was written it was read in the 
evening to an audience that hung on every vtord. and 
speculated as to what the characters would do next. 
All applauded, all criticised — all made suggestions as 
to what was "true," that is to say, as to what the 
parties actually did and said. " Treasure Island " is the 
best story of adventure ever written, and if anybody 
knows a better recipe for story-writing than the plan 
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LrlTTLB "Yes, but there is a tendency to pick them green — ^ 
JOURNEYS that is awful !" 

" But not so aw^l as to leave them on the bushes until 
they get rotten." 

Pinck in his Bne book, " Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty," says that not once in a hundred thousand 
times do you find a man and wife w/ho have reached 
a state of actual understanding. 

Incompatibility comes from misunderstanding and 
misconstruing motives, or more often probably, attrib- 
uting motives where none exist. And until a man and 
woman comprehend the working of each other's mind 
and "respect the mood" there is no mental mating, 
and without a mental mating we can talk of owner- 
ship and rights, but not of marriage. 
The delight of creative work lies in self- discovery — 
you are mining nuggets of power out of your own cos- 
mos, and the find comes as a great and glad surprise. 
The kindergarten baby who discovers he can cut out 
a pretty shape from colored paper and straightway 
vrants to run home to show mamma his find, is not far 
separated from the literary worker who turns a telling 
phrase, and straightway looks for Her, to read it to 
double his joy by sharing it. Robert Louis was ever 
discovering new beauties in his wdfe and she in him. 
Eliminate the element of surprise and anticipate every* 
thing a person can do or say, and love is a mummy. 
Thus do we get the antithesis — understanding andsur- 
prise S*' ^^ 

Marriage worked a miracle in Robert Louis — suddenly 
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he became industrious. He ordered that a bell should 
be tinkled at six o'clock every morning or a mrhistle 
blown as a sign that he should "get away," and at 
once he began the %vork of the day. More probably he 
had begun it hours before, for he had the bad habit of 
the midnight brain. 

Kipling calls Robert Louis our only perfect artist in 
letters — the roan who filed down to a hair. Robert 
Louis knew no synonyms, for him there was the right 
word and none other. He balanced the sentence over 
and over on his tongue^ tried and tried again until he 
found the cadence that cast the prophetic, purple 
shadow — that not only expressed a meaning, but which 
tokened what would follow. 

"Treasure Island" opened the market for Stevenson 
and thereafter there was a demand for his wares. 
Health came back: and the folks at home seeing that 
Robert Louis was getting bis name in the papers, and 
noting the steady, triumphant tone of sanity in all he 
wrote, came to the conclusion that his marriage was 
not a failure. 
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LITTLE ftrTNZLJT^QSOVE all men in the realm of letters 
JOURNEYS |t<C^^^5J Robert Louis had that peculiar and di- 
vine thing called '• charm." To know 
him was to love him, and those who 
did not love him did not know him >^ 
This welling grace of spirit was also 
the possession of his wife. 
In his married life Stevenson was al- 
ways the lover, never the loved. The habit of his mind 
was shown in these lines : 

TO MY WIFE 

Trosly, dusky, vivid, true, 
Willi eyes of gold and biainble d««r. 
Steel true and blade sitalgfat. 
The Greai Aitiean made my mat*. 

Honor, courage, valor, Gi«, 
A love that life could nevct tii«, 
Deatb quench nor evil Btir, 
The Mighty MaBtet gave to h«t. 

Teacber, pupil, comrade, wife, 
A fallow-faier true through Ufa, 
Heart -whole and soul free, 
The august Father gave to me. 

Edmund Gosae gives a pen-picture of Stevenson thns : 
<(I came home dazzled with my new friend, saying as 
Constance does of Arthur, " Was ever such a gracious 
creature born ? " That impression of ineffable mental 
charm was formed at the first moment of acquaintance, 
about 1877, and it never lessened or became modified. 
Stevenson's rapidity in the sympathetic interchange 
of ideas was, doubtless, the source of it. He has been 
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described as an " egotist," but I challenge the descrip- 
tion. If ever there was an altruist it was Louis Steven- 
son; he seemed to feign an interest in himself merely 
to stimulate you to be liberal in your conSdences, 
Those who have written about him from later Impres- 
sions than these of which I speak seem to me to give 
insufficient prominence to the gaiety of Stevenson. It 
was his cardinal quality in those early days. A child- 
like mirth leaped and danced in him; he seemed to 
skip the hills of life. He was simply bubbling v/ith 
quips and jest; his inherent earnestness or passion 
about abstract things was incessantly relieved by jo- 
cosity; and when he had built one of his intellectual 
castles in the sand, a wave of humor was certain to 
sweep in and destroy it. I cannot, for the life of me 
recall any of his jokes ; and written down in cold blood, 
they might not seem funny if I did. They were not wit 
so much as humanity, the many-sided outlook upon 
life. I am anxious that his laughter- loving mood should 
not be forgotten because later on it was partly, but I 
think never wholly quenched by ill health, responsi- 
bility, and the advance of years. He was often, in the 
old days excessively and delightfully silly — silly with 
silliness of an inspired schoolboy ; and 1 am afraid that 
our laughter sometimes sounded ill in the ears of age. 
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VISIT to Scotland and the elders ca- 
pitulated, apoIoKii^ed and asked quarter. 
Thomas Stevenson was so delighted 
with Lloyd Osbournethat he made the 
boy his chief heir, and declared in pres- 
ence of Robert Louis that he only re- 
gretted that his own son was never 
half so likely a lad. To which Robert 
Louis replied, " Genius always skips one generation." 
Q Health had come to Robert Louis in a degree he had 
never before known. He also had dignity and a preci- 
sion such as his parents and kinsmen had despaired of 
ever seeing in one so physically and mentally vadlla- 
ting ^» .^» 

Stevenson was once asked by a mousing astrologer to 
state the date of his birth. Robert Louis looked at his 
wife soberly and slowly answered, " May Tenth, Eigh- 
teen Hundred and Eighty." And not a smile crossed 
the countenance of either. Each understood. 
That the nature of Stevenson was buoyed up, spirit- 
ualized, encouraged and given strength by hts marriage, 
no quibbler has ever breathed the ghost of a doubt. 
His wife supplied him the mothering care that gave 
his spirit wing. He loved her children as his onrn and 
they reciprocated the affection in a way that embalms 
their names tn amber forevermore. 
When Robert Louis, after a hemorrhage, sat propped 
up in bed, forbidden to speak, he wrote on a pad with 
pencil, " Mr. Dumbleigh presents his compliments and 
praises God that he is sick so be has to be cared 
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by two tender, loving fairies. Was ever a man so 
blest?" 

Again he begins the day by inditing a poem. "To the 
bare, brown feet of my wife and daughter dear." And 
this, be it remembered was after the bare, brown feet 
had been running errands for him for thirteen years. 
And think you that women so loved, and by such a 
man, would not fetch and carry and run and find their 
highest joy in ministering to him? If he were thrice 
blest in having theni, as he continually avowed, how 
about them ? It only takes a small dole of love when 
fused with loyalty to win the abject, dog-like devotion 
of a good woman ^» On the day of his death Steven- 
son said to his wife, "You have already given me 
fourteen years of life." And this is the world's verdict 
— fourteen years of life and love, and without these 
fourteen years the name and fame of Rob«rt Louis 
Stevenson were writ in water ; with them " R.L.S." 
has been cut deep in the granite of time, but better 
still, the gentle spirit of Stevenson lives again in the 
common heart of the vrorld in lives made better. 
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[E has achieved success who 
has lived well, laughed often, 
and loved much, who has en- 
joyed the trust of good women, 
and the respect of intellectual 
men and the love of little 
children, who has filled his niche and accom- 
plished his task, and who has left the world 
better than he found it whether by an im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued 
soul, who has never lacked appreciation of 
earth's beauty or failed to express it, who has 
always looked for the best in others and 
given them the best he had. whose life was 
an inspiration, and whose memory is a bene- 
diction. — Jessie A. Stanley^. 
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Justinian and Theodora 
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THE Scene of tlic piny is laid io Constantinople 
in the year 500. Justinian is the Emperor of the 
Eastern Roman Empire and divides the power 
of the throne equally with his wife. Gibbon says: 
"The rci^ of Justinian and Theodora supplies the 
one gleam of light during the r>ark Ages. \t that 
time tlie Roman Law was contained in five tliousand 
books which no fortune could buy, and no intellect 
could comprehend." The Law tlieo was about where 
our Law is to-day. To meet the difficulty Justinian, 
on the suggestion of Theodom, carried the Roman 
Law Books Into the street and made a bonfire of 
them. VVitl) tlie helpof his wife he tlien compiled tlie 
book known to us as the "Justinian Code," upon 
wliich the Common Law of England is built. This 
drama gives the reasons which actuated the man and 
woman in their work. 
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FerfectjVisible Writing and the Dura- 
bility of the Basket Type Machine. 

t"<im to Ili( advtnt atlka FOX VISIBLE it nu apoiiibi* lo 
build ( Vli-.Uc TyptirntM' irilb tke w*»iB| qDiUici af At 



Here is the Reason 



ThB"b«»kel- 
t>i«'-" nift.'hliK-. 
•\n:h ai tJ:c uld .■.tylc- ftij,, tin- Kt-riiitigldii, lilt Sitiilh- 
I'rcttitcr. hnvi- an "a.tw'iililLin( ^iir^nrr." of ct^Utivii 
tnoliM In whiirli tutLSvmiblctficirLypfliarliuiiKCn. This 
nllowcd Ibe i«c of ii irldi- hunff^r niid •ccwuiiU for Uie 
mwjmizoil diiraliility of viicli iitHi'hliics. In building 
i.lli.-r vivjlilr |y|jcwri'ti-n> thmn Ihc Vox Vi8ihi<' tills "«6. 
- tiiMiiiif HirfvV II.ul la 'x Sai-rj^ivil and iniitt-ad uf 
<-■:.■ li'.tv II inclw-.i iiic-li iimi-hiiK-B liai'i; (inir aod ooc-lwlf 
mchi-x ;iii(! II l\ p.- !xir hiiiKpr Si'l'-KW of an Ini-h nillr,. 
Oa tk« FOX V1S1BU lU Aumbliai Surftte ii IS 1-2 Mck<, 
•aJ Ibt Trp> br HopT 7>18 tf u Wb w\it. Tbb Uidli of 
adjubRfar aoi nrau dwabSilr. 

Wilb ■ uiTOw iTpt bw it <> 1 mtcbui<*] lapatdbilitr t« *tCW* 
pnftct alitmnl and darabilitf. 

Jii>i rT,'ir>kir)- hJj.iEirit I'i'fifuuiii' <l<'iiian(l* (cu tnivilljfiitf* tbv 
H>t \ l.iUll 1 ■.-■■in- (Oil tnr, U'rmHkr it BWy (Or you. Scad 

FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

Eiccutiva OfHcflt knd Factory : 300 ■ 350 Front 
Str.«i. GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 

Biancli OlIK'n kDd A(M>rtM la Piinc-lnai CltloL 



Sen Mea Soiw-I willj)ay ^1000.00 

^HEART SONGS 

fAVOEITEMElODIES 

ftran >v<4ff lUtl. Kibl vntfX ih* vtvp^ 

' 1 1hff bnt MAft f ur iliki mftidAHnl HI' 

. lea i-^i n-y-ALi « HiV «' tat tovpind )qu. ■ B«iv Ui«l 

VOMIT'" B^ ■>* *>«1 * i1<f*i1 4* ai>V tetrrvipHAni 

alii >« •i&rt'-: klm^ -->•• (j4<- ''? r^^t^'iLfCf'.-i 

iti t«Ch 
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1 111 OMDI 
IT fUDMell, 

< Iuriuulrl1<ailin*i«uupaHU«M 

1. 1, r'' < .1. .'j.'j'.'iv 'rD>>i tlii'TiM mil >M XalUiat 
lit*— It '* cvtmnnr/^ , viem t^rJijfiE, apu'lLli v kii4«'*. 
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Jos MrrcuLL Cii^rriA EmroK 1-J. tl 

S'itU5U MiouiH. BgmB, >lu>. 

itror Mr.- Pur . -bcnwUk. plmM wad Ite 
NaUoaal M>a«tlf umt tar niunthK 

Name 

Stnvt 

T<>WB NMll- . 



FECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR BIBLIOPEGY 



OUR MR. KINDF.R now devotes nil AU time to our 
Bookbindliuc U«fMrmi«iit (or Cioe blndioes and 
apccUI Jobs ji Our edition work i* entirely kcparnte. 
Xhuft all boolcbindlnt: w« do (or our frl^ods r«ceive4 ihc 
dinjct mttcntion of one of the most artia.tUz bindefs& ke«n- 
cM critic* o( bookbindInK in America. Mr. Kinder Is also in 
toiiL'li witli all buokbindiiii: ceotiTS of turup<^, und nay- 
thing new that ban merit Ulmmcdtatctyaddi^l in our stock. 
fiv«ry line job is icivea an individual bindins J* J* Jt Jt jt 

PRICES FOR BOOKBINDING 

THE rtIIU.STI.WBS 

Ptaia boarda, leather backs, per volume - S .75 

LITTLE JOURNEVS 

PUln hoards, leather backs, per volume - - I.M 

Oou! Sh«ep, Silk Liui^. per volume - - 1,50 

Boardi, ooxc cnlf back and corncri. per volume 1.90 
AboTo blndlnsi •icbaiiit>d (<jt mc-nlhlT niimtvn ■! Iti« orlCM qbimci). 

BOOKS IN SIZE UP TO OCTAVO 
Ooze Sbc4-p, .Silk I.lncd ... 1.50 up 

Ooie calf, Silk Liiit'i). Turntrd Edges - - 3.00 up 

Plain boarilt. leaihcr lucks • • 1. 110 up 

Board), oot'- or plain oall back and corner* - 3.0A up 
Thrc«-f''our(h» Lvviuit, or .\iitique l*ig Skin 5.O0 up 

Pull I^vnni. Antique Pig Shin, or Modeled Calf 19.00 up 
Pull Parctinieni, Boards .... ifl.oo up 
Mending. Cleaning, Plate Inxertlng and Jobs requiring 
more U'or* tlutn usual, extra charges are matte. 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

Easr Aurora, Erie County, New York, U. S. A. 



New Helps for Teachers of English 

OVB OlITLINI. STl?r>lES IN COI.I.ECR RSfiUSH « rN Nl'MltEK- 
iMve pfovtd »o li«lc>1u1 ud popular clui weliavc»$d«^ the loUoitEnc: 



GRAMMAR GRADE SERIBS 



<Tf UUmiiiuhU* 



iMi - . "T ^^-- v.Jmlrit 



]. .....1.,.. -^, Ini, Vnin IU>^>'n:l*« JtWI [■•a* 

I -'. Il(«i^ fltf 111* f0Tm ll»>eM n*v1A<T» 

..I U' I.U1 ut Or lliaiiaBs ("uvim 

trma tl muss* Kluintei LuwEallaa 

^<4I 'lbir(iuri>>irKitr-€l3iv^IRI«MilllUI>k»(*( 
Lmafrtlnw ni ■imi' rm-Vn U vnM iB'b nsaWr. 



THE PALMER COMPANY. PUBLISHERS OF EDUCATION 

M Ur»ni(l«>Id StrcM, tloMon. Mnu. 



The Kempton Pictures of "HIAWATHA" 

Tlil« t' 111 •ImJiiNl! :** lii-l[> fill irm-hcn' uf Ki^ii^ Tlic pltlnfa rsmUb 
i-nsjf^tc^tt* 1-jt ittlvety^tinu txlAi tii thp<--Uji4- SUr Iirtto. Tfiirly riYiwriii ilitf lifV iif 
iri.iani:.i inj MInntlulM. It ivsti rarh: nni-UI prior to trnrt^ra. ilir wl f*.ai 
THt PALMER COMPANY. M UromtiaU Suiec Uouon. MaM. . 



3 Valuable Books at a Bargain 

••Researches in Sftiriiualiam " brSiit \v 

t*^ The ni'i*! tl II fJion'Mli'lv Ihjudi tflvini 1*1 III*- VS I'T].! ■"! ,^i. -r iJv 
of Kiitilnli WMk »»l JiriufmffiMU. panri Mi.-niU; rlulki :>n(iU . 

•' Rational Memory JYatnlng " »" " ' a i ■. i i n 

P^i-Piia^.l"! iif Aliiui C"ll.;«<'- " Tie Ktliii 

"A«Uon " A/on//i^-A_Llyc i <ap p. i Ma gajiin - d»a lin e wntt I' trchlc 

Rsaorcli. ^iiiHIiuli-m :iiiil Nrw Tlmiichl Inu'lilafa. Fjlilrcl b* B. F. AUSTIN. 
KriMM Kijititml" ni.- tjiiirtnl hj SptnliinlMI l"on.Tt rouiv] llw- "ofW ISr H tiMr. 

*r To introduf* (o Little Jourttcv TtoAitn, we wpl SLiid the 
"R««carc:hcfi"& " Memory " tiooks wlih " Rca»on " onrycnrfbr 
Sl.n iorth« two books, cloth iHlil..anii " Reason "o&«yc«r,SI34 
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The Austin Publishing Company 

Rochester, Monroe Co., N«w York 



V ERY PERSONAL 

IHE ROYCROFT REMINDER or CALENDAR 

contains, for each day in the year 1907. an 
" :o rphic by Fra Elbertua ; a touch of art in the 
: woodcut; the wood cut for the back in our 
'i own woods by Ali Baba; a blank space for 
ti..<;.i.-^. or a Friendship's Garland. If you do not like 
lithe Orphic, just write a better one yourself in the 
[blank Space provided. 

THE REMINDER looked upon duily, at your desk, 
on the wall, or library table is warranted to bring you 
health, xuccess. and the friendship of all Good People. 
It appeals to the eye, the intellect, the walletoski. 

THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. despondent, 

suiferlng, fearful, have been saved from the Operator's 

Tabic and been restored to the living world of Love, 

VLauichter and Work by simply gating in the Silence 

(upon the REMINDER for a minute a day. The bolts 

rail blessed by the Pastor. 

[DO NOT REMITbyDraft.Post-Officeor Express Order 
Lor by Registered letter — such methods are dangerous, 
[cumbersome, objectionable and unbusinesslike. All 
[remittances are at our risk — we have faith inthe honesty 
lof Uncle Samuel and his boys who handle the mail. 

)|REMITthe One Dollar now, whileyou think of it, either 
lOneDollarbillorstamps.not that we need the money, 
jt so as to place yourself en rapport with the Unities. 

HE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA, BRIE COUNTY. NEW YORK 
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GOAT SKINS 

Vtflvel finish; stamped discreetly in corner 
with Uoj'croft trade-mai'k j» Suitable for 
spreads, pillows or other uses that miiadi may 
elect. Colors: Hmwn, jcray, ecru, old rose 
Ai marjoon. Size: Between five & eJRht sq. ft. 

THE PRICE IS $1.50 EACH, BY MAIL 


1 

1 
1 


LOUNGE PILLOWS 

Simply two whole goat skins laced toRcther 
over a pillow, with lloycroft mark in corner. 
Very decorative and artistic. We have the 
pillows with edges cut square and laced over 
and over, or with flaps still on and edges un- 
triuimed. Colors: Brown, (fray, ecru, old rose 
and maroon. Size : Twenty by twenty inches. 

THE PRICE IS $4.00 AND $5.00 (^'XSlST") 
THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, which is in Erie Count\'. N. Y. 


L 


^ 





' E have on hand ten weathered 
oak footstools like this cut — 
price Five Dollars. .Also four 
of them in solid mahogany — 
price Six Dollars. 

Also twelve tabourets, Xo. 050j. in oJtk — 
Five Dollars, and four in solid mahogany 
—Six Dollars and Twenty-Five Cents. 
<J We have done our part in making them 
(as well as wc could) and to induce you to 
do your (>art in ordering {as quick as you 
can) we will crate in with each stool or 
tabouret one of our weathered oak book- 
racks, \o. one, gratis — regular price One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents. 
Elegant little gifts for appreciative ones. 
[QThis holds Rood until they are gone! 

"THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 



IT Mffm n-ally as il < iir 

hi spread sujK*: ii 

Oneiisand dntiims and 
pf^nJiaies arc recorded. 
t» W they were worth 
fiiiiidirit;. TIw inirreasinjf fasliiun ftjr 
liritttitiK wonderful tales of erinies and 
(U'eid(*nt\ is wor^e than ridiculous, as 
it corrupts Ixith the puMic taste and 
iimrnU. It nitdtiphes fahles and crimes. 
JSi thus makes shukin^; thin^^ t'amiliiir 
whde il withdraws popular attention 
from I'liiniliar truth, Ix'eause it is not 
shockihL'. Surely, extraordinary events 
have not the Ih'sI title to our studious 
allcntioM j^ T<i study nature or rniin, 
wc ou^hl to know thinus that are 
iit the ordinary course, not the unac- 
eounlMJilc things Hint hap|H'nout of it. 

P I H II r. r« A M E 8 



Two Years to Print It 



VKIl two years <»f exquisite pains- 
taking meaDs, as a result, a book 
as nearly perfect as any collector 
can ever hope to see. The niem- 
lx:rs of the li<Kik C'rafl Chib pre- 
pare this work with no expectation 
-of a finaneial return that will in any degree 
repay them for the expert labor, the good taste 
and the time that they have lavished upon 
Lefebvre-Laboulaye^ classic idyll, Abdallak: 
or. The l'\ni r- 1 A'twal SlutmrtHrL: 'i'he intention 
of the Club was to make a perfect lMx>k — regard- 
less of cost; a lMK)k which should not be an 
abuormality. but simply a perfect modem book : 
the tj-pe specially designal, for clear-cut beauty 
and dignity; the spacing perfect, the pages per- 
fectly balance*!, the register perfc<:t. the initials, 
borders, headpieces and all decorations perfectly 
drawn and in [H-rfect taste. This description, 
'made simply and with all resen'e, will be suffi- 
cient for the lKK>k-lover who wishes to add to his 
library a beautiful story beautifully printed. 



ABDALLAH: 0B.Tni Foci'LiiVisSiijiinoCE. Vy Edouard RcnA LrfPtnTr- 
l.itimJntc Tnatlntu] )iy ^Lirir u BeoMi. Title pacr. cliautci- huiillnA 
' u>l |ilur>-««i'l cmi-r lUxiinRj liyBalp^ Pli-iFlit'r>c>'iiumi. Prlfltcd uiultr 
Iherllrw wmH-nn UnoK Cf»nam>. Iir Ttoe Hnll-r.1*^ W l-n^. 0-it!<.P»uin 
Knaiiii-; iiiocr. ftll toe. Ilmii, Net. tlM. A '•-■m- '•tW tr nnt co kppraral 
>n lupiiiiw u> II putbil-vird logucal. PuUlibcil liy 

TDK DOIIBS-UBHKtU. COUPANY. , [NUIAN'APOIJit. 0. S. A. 
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DO PRINTING 

For their friends. Folders, with or with- ' 
out Envelopes, Booklets, Etc. We are the 

; largest buyers of band-made paper in 
America, and the rustle of folders on 

1 hand-made paper attracts attention like 
the frou frou of a sUk petticoat ^ ^ »? i 
Our ornaments are not stock. We have 
artists to make special cover designs, if 
desired, for Booklets and Catalogs. The 
man who gets business is the man who 
has a catalog that is not throw^n away. 
Write us, telling what printing you are in j 
the market for, and we "wiU send [you 
samples. Address the Printing Dept. of 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N.Y. 
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mim 3f oumeps 

H V E T, B E R T H U H H A K I) 

One hundred & ihirty-two separate biographies of men and 
women toho have transformed the living thought of the world 

BOUND VOLUMES. I. to XVII., Inclusive 

VoL I. To the Homes of Good Men and Great 

George Eliot, Thomas C'arlyle, JohnUuskin.AViUiam 
E. Gladstone, ,1. M. W. Turner. Jonathan Swift, 
Victor Hugo. William Wordsworth, W. M. Thack- 
eray, C'harltrs Diekens, Oliver Goldsmith. William 
Shakespeare. 
Iliustrated with twelve Portraits $2.00 

VoL II. To the Homes of American Authors. 

Emerson. Br>ant. Prcscott. LowcU, Simnis, Whit- 
man. Hawthorne, Audubon, Irving. Longfellow. 
Everett, Bancroft. 
Illustrated with thirteen portraits and four 

fac simile MS. pages $2.00 

VoL m. To the Homes of Fsjnous Women. 

Elizalwth Harrctt HntwnJng, Madame Guyon. Har- 
riet Martineau, Charlotte Bronte, Christina Kossetti, 
Uo!.a Bouhcur, Madame dc Stal-l, Elizabeth Fry, 
Mary Lamb, Jane Austen, Empress Josephine, Mary 
ShelJey. 
lUustrated with twelve portraits $2.00 



Vol IV. To the Homes 

G^orfjc \Va.shini;ton. Itci\jamin I-'nuililin, Alexander 
llnmilton, Sitiniiel Adams, Jolm Ilaneot-k, Jolm^ 
Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Wcbster,H 
Henry Clay, John Jay, ^^'illiaII) H. Seward, Almi- 
hnni Lincoln. 
Illustrated with twelve portraits $2.00 

VoL V. To the Homes of Eminent Painters. 

Michael AnKelo, Rembrandt, Kubens. Meissonier, 
Titian, Anthony Van Dyek, l-'ortuny. Ar>" Scheffer, 
Jean Frani^ois Millet, Joshua Reynolds, Landseer, 
Gustavc Dorc. 
Illustrated with twelve portraits $2.00 
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•w— -.ITTI.K JOIIIINEVS, up to Volume V.. indu- 
I / sive. were printed by G. P, Putnam's Sons, but 
•** ^* Iwund by The Koycrofters. tiilt top, uncutcdgcs,^ 
title inlaid, in limp leMher, silk lined, 92.00 a voluoic.^| 
<l A few bound specially and solidly in boards, ooze calf 
bat^k and comers at !i?2.30 a volume. 

We also have a few sets ofthe above Little Joubnevs. 
done superbly Special in Ihree-quarters marbled Levant, 
hand-tooled. The price for the five volumes in a box L« 
Twenty-five Dollars. 

Vot VI. To the Homes of English Authors. 

Morris. Brown inti, Tennyson, Hums, Milton, JohnSOTT 
Vol. VU. To the Homes of English Authors. 

Macaulay, Byron, Addison, Southey, Coleridge,| 
Disraeli. 



'olame Vlll. lo the Homei of Oreat IVlusicmns. 

Wagner, Pa^anini, Chopin. JMozart. Bach. Mendels- 
sohn. 
Volume IX. To the Homes of Great Musicians. 

Liszt, Ilecthovcn. Handel, \'erdi, St-luunann, Itralims. 
Volume X. To the Homes of Elminent Artists. 

Ilaphael. Leonardo, Botticelli, Thorwaldscn. Gains- 

Ixironyli, \'clas(iiiez: 
Volume XI. To the Homes of Eminent Artists. 

(.'orot, CoiTCftyio. Itcllini, <,'t-llit)i. Aljbcy. VVln'stlcr. 
Volume XII. To the Homes of Eminent Orators. 

Pericles, Antony, Savonarola, Luther. Burke. Pitt. 
Volume XIII. To the Homes of Eminent Orators^ 

Marat. Inger^oll, Patrick Henry, Stan- King, Becch- 

cT, VWi\\i\is. 
Volume XIV. To the Homes of Great Philosophers. 

Swratcs, Sencea, Ari-stutle, Marcus Aurelius, Spin- 
oza, Sweden bor«. 
Volume XV. To the Homes of Great Philosophers. 

Immanuel Kunt. Auftuste Comte, \'oltaire, Herbert 

Spencer, Schopenhauer. Henry Thorcau. 
Volume XVL To the Homes of Great Scientists. 

Coijernicus, Galileo, Newton. Humboldt, Herschel, 

Darwin. 
Volume XVII. To the Homes of Great Scientists. 

Hieckel. Ltnn»;u!t, Huxley, Tyndall, Alfred Ilusscl 

Wallace, .lohn Fiske. 

BEGINNING with Volume VI. : Printed on Roy- 
crotl water-mark, hand-made paper, hand illu- 
mined, frontispiece portraitofeaeh subject, bound 
in limp leather, silk lined, gilt top, at Three Dollars a 



vottime, or for the complete set of seventeen volumes. 
Forty Dollai-s, Si>eciall,v bound in boards, ooze ealC liat-l 
and corners, at Five IJulIars per volume, orSixtj'X)ol 
for the complete set. 
We have a ft-w of all the suhjtxts from Vol VI. to XV.. 
inclusive (with exception of Byron and Ueelhovcn, now 
entirely out of print) printed singly — one "Journey '" in 
a bonk — on Holland hand-uiade paper nfid illumined by 
our Ijest workers. The price is just One Dollar each. No 
profit for us, but they keep our hoy^ luid girls busy and 
show the world what we can do. 

We have a very few sets i)f the following Lhtle Jorn- 
NEVs, two vohmies in a set. in fine biiidiiiH-s : English Au- 
thors, Eminent Artists, Eminent Orators, Great Philos- 
ophers, Great Scientists. These books are hand ilhimined, 
bound in three-quarters marbled Levant, hand tooled, 
and arc very elalmrale specimens of bibliopcgistic skill., 
The price for the two volumes in a box is Fifteen Dollar 
As a wedding, anniversary or birthday present, a set ot 
these bcKiks would be sure to supply many joyous vibra^ 
tions to bibliophilous lovers. Sent to the Elect on •yus-_ 
picion > > 



(It u« not turprwd that Elbnt HuUnirI** Littu Joniufcrs *m ' 
ntroduocd Into mir Higfa Schools as text-books. There b a ll((t>tni 
toiiiii, a Dutii-mVir froralom frc>iii tiir |>odantU-, OMlfiod nnd the for 



in his work tb»t »rti it apart lejiaralp and iliBtimH. tVa Klbcrtui writt-* us he I 
and iwuall> he TacU rlictit. He i> more lntrreileii in hfc thMii la litrr.ituiv; hr. In i 
ftillof hissub}«<L*I thnt ho rsdiati^ it. And it \k •xxwtkinati; wnlkv nil ovrt at 
oid^tlmc nilci i>f rbetoni-, wc arr the UDinrrs. Many a book has lirni rc^nudnl i 
pTOfCHind, wbon It was only stupid. CI In bii writinifv Kllwrt Hubbard k ki vivli 
an Vii^or Hoini. aji riupliiiic s« Hrtnricli Hi-iiM'-, ns letidcr a* Jean Paul: and « 
must rFiQMDber that uic chief c huricr bniuKhl a^imt all tbes« men was that tlie 
viett tntcTcxtinx. Nowadays wc do not<»Dsidcr dnllaaui a Flrtoc. Wnshunl' 
tun^ aud luKxibriou:*. Wo a»k for Vk. — CAicnyu Iitltr OMm. 

The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New Yorl 



PUTNAM'S MONTHLY 

DitritiK l!KI1 the fatkiwliiK arlii-b^ and tlirir »ppTtn<nalt illustintioia 
vili apjiciir in PaliHia't Morithtlf : 

PRIMITIVE MAN 

r, Vii' — r-r-iTii-il-lF'' 
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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY. THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 

EW YORK CITV 



G. ?, Putnam's Sons V 



DO YOU KNOW WHAT A STUFFED CLUB IS 

IT U A WtHmi.1 PERIOIHCAl. AXD THIS U WHAT SOME OnmrT KOTIE SAT 0( 11 

I IlftIB f4»l CTCrV rouy lElK-c HHT llau«, VO«Ll not O'l «'A)Krlll ti- F0»>« to y[A' 

-Di.I, B. Lairlt. 



Ir«4 i«n>> 

«b.i^h. '.. «- i» -. r-. 

Tl. 

U ' 

TTi. I , ■ ■ 

blm :n tTif ilrbUEjt 1^4] TiMrc'n i^ir; - ;* v. ', 

Eatlit—i Bdi)Uji> Ktmi vniiitic iTi- lb* ml liOlit innitilT ID ilH voU. 

^rmta <V llcH<K>r. MioIm. 
nur cue U bill bidiU nu ■ iuuumihI uohi uiurTtlmn I ht Toti rnt U- 

-ALUBi E1.I.1I.IUIIU1. rub. 
liT'mitJnir TVsir O^r^itnit pniicntf ivmrfintifs^ tAiBAr^iii*tuoUHdndnibiljr^ aonttit 



~i- 'Milton mix klnc*«' 

. . . i»itii.IAi-ila. Kt». 
iLlu nol WwillT-mMUM 

" HbUK iWHM nnJbMikMv 



TUIR ih* bruKd oiup 

UMUtlinlDU^tVl. ( . > 
Eti4TnQilil«rLta jt> 

It la niuvl elOTMf ut-- ^ 

TcuAfvilitlniiKiFrauo 



It (t*H H inComuiiDD mull* to riikt Inuv tnn •■ 



illt^Jinui a. L.SIiL>t, 
.i,-l>K.J.C. Liiu. Mm Tert. 
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A STUFFED CLUB, BOX 37S, DENVER, COLORADO 
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FELLOWSHIP 

"Not an ordinary tnagatina." 

Edjied tr Iknjmnin r'nr UUIn. Mn^ UUli, N. O. NpIioii. WUIIam K. Smrtbo, ftvt. 

Fruk punxH am) ullii-n. 

It i> Hii wJtik'mI* u( Uiiiirut attd muciSih Il'inr. in cicty ntalicKitliiiL 

Modcni, AMoBtUkl:. Unique. 

T«U>Kl1 Dboulliic Lia Ansi-lcn rfllowiiMp, wlii<-b nvrcKntt wbat EncrKin wodM 

call "■ fi'miarri.'ltfinn Hut iiuikri ati •InpUFlnD iibtiinL" 

Siadnni'clnllnr fori VFU> (Ulncilptlonor tm ctmla rataaniptr oepv b> 

Tim rtuxowsiiip plblishino co., 4m w. mii si., los AKoeuES. cau 



"One of the raou beautifnl tpiritUBl viiions of all ages." 

-BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 

JOAQUIN MILLER'S 

L«t<wl and CrealMl Work 

"The Building of the City Beautiful" 

In fiinii lliis wurk it u ninuince coibixiyiugtiic author's 
rteion ol'lhc Citj- of God tluit is to be, for die rwdijation 
of which Jew and ClirisliaH join heart and hnnd. In 
substance it in <• sketch of thr «Mnnl (.'t(i|ii« whicb in the 
i-oniin^ a^t «'ill be basitl on Jesiis' fi>undulioos, «» (jivea 
in thf Ijird's I'rayrruiid the Sennoti on the Mount • • • 
The spirilualHiiMi affection of a noble man for tht noblerf 
of women • • • • nins throuiih the whole, and ' the 
City KcA(ittfurntla«tsi>|icarsJnfonn, jm tninsecndcntjJIy 
Ideal aa that la the Apocalypse. Taken as a whole thi« 
work, whose dinpters arc csch introdut^ed by an appro- 
priate poem, is a pruse-pocm on the evil that is aiid the 
tfuod llwt U t« eome." — Tui; Outujok. 
' It would be futile to attempt to put in ■ few coW 
practical sentences, even the barcil semblance to the 
plot, for it is the jHietie thoiicht underlying all which Is 
the book's chiefc^l charm. It coiitaiits a supreme niessaKe 
for the eomins ii£e, teaehinft that the riae of man is 
dependent upon the supremacy of the spiritiul. Tlie book 
t> profound in its philunopli)- and rich in its vital truth." 
— ■Bx-yrMjo Rhi-rkw. 

Bniiiiirnlli'nintdl on lanMi. laid uttlqac. d* Ale «>1<«. nH*r«KpaEri;lu>iH]- 
icvol. Gout lup. CT&Cilti. w^tfa oruomvnw ffold ^tomp. Coaloini «ii rxQiDtitr 
piLOlmErmvfi'tf of Ufc mitlior Htid bikiniiUi^r nii vrimtuc jifittncic VclhUd' 

Prtcv, 91.50 nef, by mail. USa 

'"Jn!i-[ »t ^-iii-c fft'iu vifui r.<joi-tol1cf . or 

ALBERT BRANDT. PubIUh«r. Two Hundred 
Forty-Eigbt Brandt BuDdinc, Trenton, New Jersey 
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^■^HE (ollowiflg books are rare and peculiar to 

\f\j binding, disdndly Roycroftie — nothing to be 

had at llic book stores like them. Flexible 

velvet calf finiihed with turned edge J* ^ > j* 
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Fuli Leather, Modeled: a Revival of Medieval Manaer 
of Binding 

lliii Viin Wkiiklc. Irriiiy 
1!. .["vlnWllly. ItvU^rJ ■ 
A LluK c' Fl'iiii]i-'n, Ouhia 
Imw irf Ijivi'. HtJity 

■t'llJn.i uf It'-Hdiii^ Gnol, Wild* 
Tlf Mini of .SorrowB, lltiMnrd 

ViAl Levant, Hand Tooled by our Mr. L«u)i H. Kioder 
Ttiunou's Frii-nilThip. T-iU rtrpy on ftmin* V^tum, 

i Japan VrltMm, Uhmintd r,i. i.i 

I: . .vrf - - . ! jiM.i 

SJii>i iji ,M>i»-U, lI'i'.irmiHi - - - _ J", i.n 

[lulnlvHt (if Oni«r KliHyyHiu - > ii< i<< 

SrW-Hciianrt, Emtrim .... .'.ini 

The Man of SormwK, //u'-^nj - . » .ii.ni 

La&l Ride, Uromtinf—Ctanic I'Mum, ^triaU^ UltumMd Iimi.uu 

Law of Love. AjwJ^ .... jd.mi 

The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 



The Roycroft Inn 

(THE PHALANSTERIE) 

Conducted by The Roycroftera in Connec- 
tion with the Work of the Roycroft Shop 

/"^* 'HERE are Out-of-Door Sleeping Rooms 
^^ with In-Door Dressing-Rooms attached, 
EJeclric Lights, Steam Heat, Turkish Baths, Run- 
ning Water, Art Gallery, Chapel, Camp in the 
Woods, Library, Music Room, Ballroom, Garden 
and Wood Pile. 

There are Classes and Lectures covering the fol- 
lowing subjects: Art, Music, Literature, Physiol- 
ogy, Nature-Study, History and Right-Living, 
Daily walks and talks afield — trips to the woods, 
lake, Roycroft Camp, etc., etc. 

7%e NtiB BoohUt, tJticrlptiot of tha Inn, ivUh 
tKwtrattofu, isiff ba mailtJ la you f6r Ttn CtnU 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE CO., NEW YORK 



A PRESENT FOR HER 

Whether You've Cot Her, or Only Live in Hop* 

Sonnets to a Wife 



^mbm^HE noblest and best sustained sonnet- 
ll sequence ever produced in this country. 
^■■^ nature poetry and love poetry, picturesque, 

reflective, tender, passionate, pure, holy and of 

exalted idealism. 

By Ernest McGaffey 

With an appreciative foreword by the publisher. 
Mr. William Marion Reedy, and portrait of the 
author. Bound in padded, dove>colorcd ooze bind- 
ing, gilt top, title embossed in gold on front cover. 

Enclosed in a strong, neat box, Price $1.50 

Address WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 
THE MIRROR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



A Book to Woo the Sweetest She 



The Truth Seeker Company 

Siklr*Two Va«»)r Slra«l, N«vr York, N.Y. 

l-uh(i<l<>^ni<irPrre<1w>iEMBaiht; und et T HP. TRUTH SUKKEK. tlic lorgnlaittl 
bPTi FtM<biw(bt WTvtiir ni tbf kaiIiI. ta.ni|Mir>uu.uwBUaBaolli. Sample 

Til'- ■. •■■-■1 ■■KKSl>V,t>vT(<aaiiurH!ii<\Clnth.«ltti*tMli>latepMtml(.Uc«iU: 
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II. It fclilK Kdltlon ilv I.UX'?. MM> 

■CB bcuk nouut tbr lUMr. bvJoMi E. KhmIiiiic. Ijuk" ItiiKiuMO 

: iN. Ill Winwin] RBufe. An leUfcMlof *ynD|»l« of antrtnal 

■T>iitrd. mil piUR«-~Mi> (Mil 

Id and tiara litrln^rm 

' i^tcii (ulcturc. Id IMardii. 

^ L. nfFint^iini In 04k t«4iilDC, 

'.QtradlciiDtix "I Uir miilr. Willi ■ tuniniiui' '<ui>Pl''<l 
tcnti. 

1 eiiutidb E. Etiiu. TIiIi worti d«DoTipliii(» tiul tl»: 
Clin>UauClirulM>roattKiMUurinfliiirMe«ulu>.liiitll*iKilBlil>l<>Tio*li>cnaibUi-, 
Pun*, a rcnU. 
SEND FOR A CATALOG AND c! I R C U L A R 5 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE 
HOME OF ELBERT HUBBARD 

'''^^^^HIS jrmi will find in THE NAUTILUS fur AuKum. 
M C~\ Wdttsn aftttf Ibc aditCM* bad *p«M a w*«l( at Sun* 
l^ J up. Pull of butnot.Mid th« RoyerofI Spb<i. Tlwrc 
^^^^ arc a lol of otbor Good TKini^ in Uui number, md 
mote in foltowint; isniivt. Read '■ How Koinedy [at Bonh Pail- 
orcs," in Ociober oumb«r. ■■ PsycboloK/ of Dr«*ni»," " St«i» 
in tb«lt Coum*!!," ■> If I had a Vt>lc," 04c. 

SEND TEN CENTS and luve a (bur monlhs itial. or On* 
Di>IIhi tot Founaan nuiabois u> the otid of 1907. You will want 
iTiot«. Otdei of 

E1!zBl>«tli Towne, DepartnieDt 33, Holyoke, Miim., U. S. A. 
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HE PHILISTINE 

BLBBRT HUBBARD. Kdllw. But Auivn. Miw Yark 
, Subsctipiian, One Dollar a Year, Ten Ccnii a Copy 

Folks wlio dQ ool know how to lake TtlE 
PHILISTINE bad bcttet not.— Ali l!al». 

f][ Each number of the magazine contains articles on 
^ subjects having the attention of the Public. Some 
of the Preachments are of a political nature, some 
ethical and sociological, some are humorous. These 
lastare especially important. Many articles from THE 
PHILISTINE have been reprinted and sold by the 
hundred thousand. By subscribing you get the articles 
at first hand — Today is a good time to subscribe. 

Mail us a Tvra DolUt check and wre will Mrtd you Tht PhUkttina und 
the LittU Joartfjrt fot Nin«le«n Hondivd Seven, and in addlUon a 
0« Luxe Roycinft Book jtjtjtjtjtjtjtjIjIjAjit 

W E L, T M E R MAGAZINE 

ONE DOLLAR YEARLY TEN CENTS SINGLE COPY 
U«TOfed to Ibc «ipre»iion of New Tliougbl in general and (he Weh- 
msrian Philowphy in particular jt I£ditcd hy S. A. Weltmvr, Em««t 
Wcltmei and Grace M , Brown. The Dvcvmber immbei contains a full 
t«pott of the Chicago meeting of the ^Votld'* Prderailon of New 
Tboushi. But-ill )-our (uhsdipiloo with D(>cambflt and («> (tic rcpon. 

Vt/ELTMER MAGAZINE. NEVADA, MO. 

SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS 



Being Views of East 

Aurora Folks and 
Things, taken at the 
Roycroft Shopji > 



FIFTEEN Different 
Cards for Twenty-five 
Cents — in Stamps 



THE ROyCROFTERS. EAST AURORA, N. Y. 



" THE PIONEER OF GOOD FICTION " 

Short Stories Magazine 

lis PictJom is Clvan Its Reading n R«Rlful 

&«ch Numbn la Compltis 

W* rH«a»in*D4 li tat wa ksow fw will be |4«*ie< wtihli. iMludatrtn 
ymti (ufeOdlMioa lUt and you wOl dqi n<ret It. Armsk U* creup ol voolrik- 
vCflra ]ro«i will fin4 tticb pc«4niDsat aatbon sa : 

_.JACI LOVDON fi. nRLLlI \r 

A. roNw novLS. srswAit i ni > 

AHIMO^T HOm IACO<Jta I. .. _..L 

MVHA KII.LY KOM.H1' OJMK 

MAABTI'Js" MA-ARirKS KDWIN LKFTVWK 



Subscription Price 

SpMiikl Offer— Eight ««n Numbers 






ADDRBSS ALL ORDSR8 TO 

THE SHORT STORIES COMPANY. LTD. 

FIFTY.FIVE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 



SEND FOR SAMPLE 10 CENTS, SI PER YEAR 

THE FREEST PERIODICAL EVER PUBUSHEO. 
Frsin aa Edltoi—" I i« aot ■■'« witb ysa but I Ret invn birlf li% 
fr**b ldu> fm^ To- Morrow th«e fro^otJ olh*rk«oc&bla«d'" 
From AoMika'i OraatoH AuilMr^-lKm laklAcUtctkHnoCMinr 
Best book boa p*st~«4 your July ouBber." 

From a Readar-*'! &l»arva that tba 6o|rt«bcr BUxnbar of — ^ 

Mpt*«To-Mortowba<lly wtiliout<r*dlT.~W%|' u tJildhe*! " 
T»-M«n«w~Uortc1fialaDd ia btiriKqvleily lmlut«a by •nth*f* 
aailjniblliha* i&orc than aoy othsi mtfsieit. 
~me\ - - - 



T^ Aonww^Blaada for PURITVTla daraocracy aot daapoMam, 

T<i-lton*i*~U 00* day ahead ol avary oilur pobUcaiMo. tt ttu ■ 

policir •( It* «wp. 

To UoTTOw— ia a MaVTaii'X for the Fraa Bno-^tfaa Futura maB'^ 

th* Svparmao and SoparwomaD. 

To-HorT«w'i FKUar«TRUElorl1*mpltyad*«baii>BMinaA'B 

aetnioa, but oatun'a owe <emb»ntlea*. 

FRRKpoateald with osaytar'a aubacrtptleo^ '* Lovo'a Cooklac ot 

An," 'ij Edward Carp* ritrr, or -'Tba Channfos Ord«r." by O. L« 

Ttlcca. t' yoor diolcc »f ten elb«r baaki. 

TO-MORROW MAGAZINE 

Ralloaat. Pracliut. Uablaatd. and puMlalicd by 

SERCOMBE, HIMSELF 
2238 CALUMET AVE. CHICAGO. ILLINOISj 
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* .11 1* 1* ^^ T» T wliole drams at Itanian 

;.s;.Mm"oV^ Literature 

EDITED BV KDWAKD }. WHREt.RR 

a richlx illustrated news - magazine 

has become, under its new editor, one of the most 
brilliant reviews of world events ever published. As 
a contemporary says: " Each number makes us^vish 
we had nothing else to read." It presents a dramatic 
narrative of the great events of the month and in- 
terprets their meaning. The thought-harvest of two 
hemispheres appears monthly in its pages, which 
are brimful of valuable information on Politics, 
Science, Industiy, Literature, Religion, Art and 
the people who keep the ^vorld turning around. 
To the busy man and woman it is indispensable. 

It cone* pretty near (o Winf the ideal magaziae for ever; bom«. 
The VITAL thinijs said and done, those that really 
count, those that have power for good or ill, are 
what CU RRENT LITERATU RE deals with. This 
docs not mean the heavy and abstruse, these are 
seldom vital. It means the things that have life in 
them, the thoughts that have feeling and purpose 
behind them, the events that affect human destinies. 
PiMmM BMtUr. S3.00 ■ jtM-. 2S coU ■ capr— » d anromfa 

CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. 

Thirty-four W»9l T'w^nts' -sixth Sirvni. N«w YorK 
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A DOCTOR'S TRIALS 
He Sometimes Gets Sick Like Other People 



Even doin); )c*xx^ to pei>ple is hard work if you have too much of it 
to do. 

No one knows thi.s iH'tter tliaii the hiird-workinKi conscientious 
fiunily doctor. He ha^ troubles of his own — often gets caUK^t in the rain 
or snow, or lo.^s so much slce|i he somethncs gtti out of sorts. An 
overworked 01>i« doi'tor tella his exjiericiice : 

"About three yciirs otco "s the result of doin); two men's work, at- 
tending a large practice and toukiii|{ after the details of another tnisi- 
ness, my health broke dow[i completely, and I was little better than a 
physical wreck. 

" I suffered Irom indiKCstion and constipation, loss of weight and ap- 
petite, bloating and pain after meals, loss of memor}' and lack of nerve 
fbrce for continued mental application. 

" I became irritable, easily anjtered and despondent without cause. 
The heart's action became irregular and weak, witli frequent attacks of 
palpitation during the first hour or two after retiring. 

"Some Grapc~Nuts and cut liananas came for my lunch one day 
and pleased me partii'ularly with the result. 1 got more satistiuAion 
from it than from anything 1 had eaten for months, and on ftirther in- 
vestigation and use, adopted Grape-Nuts for my morning and evening 
meals, served usually with cream and a sprinkle of salt or sugar. 

" My improvement was rapid and permanent in weight as well as in 
physical and mental endurance. In a word, 1 am filled with the joy of 
living Hjca.in, and continue the daily use of Grape-N'uts for break&stand 
often for the evening meal. 

"The little pamphlet, 'The Road to Wellville,* found in pkgs., is 
invariably saved and handed to some needy patient along with the indi- 
cated remedy." Name f^ven by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
"There's a reason." 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Fanny Osbourne 



WE ihank Thaa for this place in which wa dwell; for the love 
that unites ub; for the peace accorded us this diay; for the 
b^e with which we expect the monow ; for the health, the work, the 
(bod, and the bright skiea that make our Uvea delight&il; for oiu 
frieodB in all paita of the earth, and our friendly faalpera in this 
foreign isle. Give ua courage and gaiety and the quiet mind. Spare 
to us our friends, soften to us our enemies. Blase us, if it may be, in 
all our innocent endeavors. If it may not, give us the strength to en- 
counter that which is to come, that we be brave in peril, constant in 
tribulation, temperate in wrath, and in all changes of fortune, and 
down to the g'^'" °^ death, foyal and loving one to another. 

— VAILIMA PRAYERS 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
AND FANNY OSBOURNE 

gHERE is a libel leveled at the Scotch, 
I and encouraged, I am aorry to say, by 
Chauncey Depew. when he told of ap< 
proaching the docks in Glasgow and 
seeing the people on shore convulsed 
with laughter, and was told that their 
mirth was the result of one of his jokes 
A^ told the year before, the point being 
just perceived. 

Bearing on the same line we have the legend that the 
adage, "He laughs best who laughs last," was the 
invention of a Scotchman who was endeavoring to 
explain away a popular failing of his countrymen. 
An adage seems to be a statement the reverse of which 
is true — or not. In all the realm of letters where can 
be found anything more delightfully ^whimsical and 
deliciously humorous than Barrie's " Peter Pan ! " And 
as a writer of exquisite humor, as opposed to English 
wit, that other Scotchman, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
stands supreme. 

To Robert Louis life was altogether too important a 
matter to be taken seriously. The quality of fine fool- 
ing shown in the creation of a mystical character 
called"John Libbel" remained with Stevenson to the 
end of hia days. Stevenson never knew the value of 
money, because he was not brought up to earn money. 
Very early he was placed on a small allowance, which 
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LITTLE he found could be augmented by maternal embezzle- 
JOURNEYS ments and the kindly co-operation of pawnbrokers. 
QOnce on a trip from home with his cousin he found 
they lacked just five shillings of the required amount 
to pay their fare. They boarded the train and paid as 
far as they could. The train stopped at Crewe fifteen 
minutes forlunch. Lunch is a superfluity if you have n't 
the money to pay for it — but stealing a ride in Scot- 
land is out of the question. Robert Louis hastily took 
a pair of new trousers from hia valise and ran up the 
main street of the town anxiously looking for a pawn- 
shop. There at the end of the thoroughfare he saw the 
three glittering, welcome balls. He entered, out of 
breath, threw down the trousers and asked for five 
shillings. '• What name?" asked the pawnbroker. 
"John Libbel," was the reply, given without thought. 
•' How do you spell it? " 
"Two b'sl" 

He got the five shillings and hastened back to the 
station where his cousin Bob was anxiously awaiting 
him. Robert Louis did not have to explain that his 
little run up the street was a financial success — that 
was understood. But what pleased him most was that 
he had discovered a newr man, a very important man, 
John Libbel, the man who made pawnbrokers possible, 
the universal client of the craft. 
"You mean patient, not client," interposed Bob. 
Then they invented the word Ubbelian, meaning one 
with pawnbroker inclinations. Libbelattos meant the 
children of John Libbel, and so it went. 
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The boys had an old font of type, and they busied 
themselves printing cards for John Libbel, giving his 
name and supposed business and address. These they 
gave out on the street, slipped under doors, or placed 
mysteriously in the hands of fussy old gentlemen. 
Finally the boys got to ringing door^bells and asking 
if John Libbel lived within. They sought Libbel at 
hotels, stopped men on the street and asked them if 
their name wasn't John Libbel, and when told no, 
apologized profusely and declared the resemblance 
most remarkable. 

They tied up packages of sawdust or ashes, very 
neatly labeled, compliments ofjohn Libbel and dropped 
them on the streets. This was later improved by seat- 
ing the package and marking it "Gold Dust, for the 
Assayer s Office from John Libbel." 
These packages would be placed along the street, 
and the youthful jokers ^ould watch from doorways 
and see the package slyly slipped into pockets, or if 
the tinder wete honest he would hurry away to the 
Assayer's OfHce with his precious find to claim a 
reward flfr So* 

The end of this particular kind of fun came when the 
two boys walked into a shop and asked for John Lib- 
bel. The clerk burst out laughing and said, "You are 
the Stevenson boys who have fooled the town!" 
Jokes explained cease to be jokes, and the young men 
sorrowfully admitted to themselves that Libbel was 
dead and should be buried. 
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■:=«QOBERT LOUIS was an only son, and 
was alternately disciplined and hu- 
mored, as only sons usually are. His 
father was a civil engineer in the em- 
ploy of the Northern Lights Company, 
and it was bis business to build and 
inspect lighthouses. At bis office used 
to congregate a motley collection of 



lighthouse keepers, retired sea captains, mates out of 
a job — ^and with these sad dogs of the sea little Robert 
used to make close and confidential friendships, 
^Vhile he was yet a child he made the trip to Italy 
with his mother and brought back from Rome and 
Venice sundry crucifixes, tear bottles and " Saint 
Josephs," all duly blest, and these he sold to his com- 
panions at so many whacks a piece. That is to say, 
the purchaser had to pay for the gift by accepting on 
his bare hand a certain number of whacks mth a 
leather strap. If the recipient winced, he forfeited the 
present S^ S^ 

The boy was Bat-chested and spindle-shanked and 
used to bank on his physical weakness when lessons 
were to be evaded. 

He was t^wo years at the Edinburgh Academy, ^vhe^e 
he reduced the cutting of lectures and recitations to a 
system, and substituted Dumas and Scott for the more 
learned men who prepared books for the sole purpose 
of confounding boys. 

As for making an engineer of the young man the stern, 
practical father grew utterly discouraged wrhen he saw 
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mathematics shelved for Smollett. Robert was then 
put to studying law mth a worthy barrister. Law is 
business, and to suppose that a young man who relig- 
iously spent his month's allowance the day it was 
received, could make a success at the bar shows the 
vain delusion that often fills the parental head. 
Stevenson's essay, "A Defence of Idlers," shows how 
no time is actually lost, not even that which is idled 
away. But this is a point that is very hard to explain 
to ambitious parents. 

The traditional throwing overboard of the son the day 
he is twenty-one, allowing him to sink or swim, sur> 
vive or perish, did not prevail mth the Stevensons. 
At twenty-two Robert Louis still had his one guinea 
3 month, besides w^hat he could cajole, beg or borrow 
from his father and mother. He grew to watch the 
mood of his mother and has recorded that he never 
asked favors of his father before dinner. 
At twenty-three he sold an essay for two pounds, and 
referred gaily to himself as "one of the most popular 
and successful essayists in Great Britain." He was 
still a child in spirit, dependent upon others for support. 
He looked like a girl with his big wide.open eyes and 
long hair. As for society, in the society sense, he ab- 
horred it and would have despised it if he had despised 
anything. The soft platitudes of people who win dis- 
tinction by being nothing, doing nothing, and saying 
nothing excepting what has been said before, moved 
him to mocking mirth. From childhood he was a 
society rebel. 
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LITTLE made by Robert Louis and his cousin for passing a 
'JOURNEYS hawser to literature and taking it in tow. 

In his twenty-fourth year Robert Louis discovered a 
copy of " Leaves of Grass," and he and his cousin Bob 
reveled in what they called "a genuine book." They 
heard that Michael Rossetti was to give a lecture on 
Whitman in a certain drawing-room. They attended, 
without invitation, and walked in coatless, just as 
they had heard Walt Whitman appeared at the Astor 
House in New York, when he went by appointment 
to meet Emerson, 

After hearing Rossetti discuss Whitman they got the 
virus flxed in theirsystems.q They walked up Princess 
Street in their shirt-sleeves, and saw fair ladies blush 
and look the other way. Next they tried sleeveless 
Jerseys for street wear, and speculated as to how much 
clothing they would have to abjure before women would 
entirely cease to look at them. 



HE hectic flush was upon the cheek of 
Robert Louis, and people said he was 
distinguished ^^ "Death admires me 
even if publishers do not," he declared. 
QThe doctors ordered him south and 
he seized upon the suggestion and 
wrote •' Ordered South" — and started. 
0, Bob went with him, and after a trip 
through Italy, they arrived at Barbizon to see the 
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He wore his hair long, because society men had theirs 
cut close. His short velvet coat, negligee shirt and wide- 
awake hat were worn for no better reason. His long 
cloak gave him a look of haunting mystery, and made 
one think of a stage hero or a robber you read of in 
books. Motives are mixed, and foolish folks who ask 
questions about why certain men do certain thing^s, 
do not know that certain men do certain things be- 
cause they wish to, and leave to others the explana- 
tion of whyness of the wherefore. 

People who always dress, talk and act alike do so for 
certain reasons well understood, but the man who 
does differently from the mass is not so easy to ana- 
lyze and formulate. 

The feminine quality in Robert Louis' nature shows 
itself in that he fled the company of women, and with 
them held no converse if he could help it. He never 
wrote a love story, and once told Crockett that it he 
ever dared write one it would be just like " The Lilac 
Sunbonnet." 

Yet it will not do to call Stevenson effeminate, even if 
he was feminine. He had a courage that outmatched 
his physique. Once in a cafe in France, a Frenchman 
remarked that the English were a nation of cowards. 
The words had scarcely passed his lips before Robert 
Louis flung the back of his hand in the Frenchman's 
face. Friends interposed, and cards were passed, but 
the fire-eating Frenchman did not call for bis revenge 
or apology — much to the relief of Robert Louis. 
Plays were begun, stories blocked out, and great plans 
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acene of "The Angelus," and look upon the land of 
Millet—Millet, whom Michael Rossetti called "The 
Whitman of Art." 

Bob was an artist — he could paint, iwrite, and play the 
flageolet. Robert Louis declared that his own particular 
velvet jacket and big coat would save him at Barbi- 
zon, even if he could not draw any to speak of. " In 
art the main thing is to look the part — or else paint 
superbly well," said Robert Louis. 
The young men got accommodations at " Siron's." 
This was an inn for artists, artists of slender means — 
and the patrons at Siron's held that all genuine artists 
had slender means. The rate was five francs a day for 
everything, with a modest pro rata charge for break- 
age. The rules v/ere not strict, which prompted Robert 
Louis to write the great line, " When formal manners 
are laid aside, true courtesy is the more rigidly exacted." 
(^ Siron's was an inn, but it tvas really much more like 
an exclusive club, for if the boarders objected to any 
particular arrival, two days was the outside limit of 
his stay. Buttinsky the bounder was interviewed and 
the early coach took the objectionable one away for- 
ever ^ 5* 

And yet no artist was ever sent away from Siron's, 
no matter how bad bis work or how threadbare his 
clothes — if he was a worker; if he really tried to ex- 
press beauty, all of his eccentricities were pardoned 
and his pot-boiling granted absolution. But the would- 
be Bohemian, or the man who was in search of a 
thrill, or if in any manner the party on probation sug- 
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gested that Madame Siron was not a perfect cook and 
Monsieur Siron was not a genuine grand duke in dis- 
guise, he was interviewed by Bailley Bodmer the local 
headsman of the clan, and plainly told that escape lay 
in flight. 

There were several Americans at Siron's, Whistler 
among them, and yet Americans as a class were voted 
objectionable, unless they were artists, or perchance 
w'ould-be's who supplied unconscious entertainment 
by an excess of boasting. 

Women, unless accompanied by a certified male es- 
cort, were not desired under any circumstances. And 
so matters stood when the "two Stensons " — the 
average Frenchman could not say Stevenson — were 
respectively Exalted Ruler and Chief Councillor of 
Siron's d^ d^ 

At that time one must remember that the landlady 
and chambermaid might be allowed to mince across 
the stage, but men took the leading parts in life. 
The cousins had been away on a three-days' tramping 
tour through the forest. When they returned they 
were duly informed that something terrible had oc- 
curred — a woman had arrived — an American woman 
with a daughter aged, say, fourteen, and a son twelve. 
They had paid a month in advance and were duly in- 
stalled by Siron. Siron was summoned and threatened 
with deposition. The poor man shrugged his shoulders 
in hopeless despair. HonDieu! how could he help it 
— ^the "Stensons" were not at hand to look after their 
duties — ^the woman had paid for accommodations, and 
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LITTLE money in an art colony was none too common! QBut 
TOURNEYS Bailley Bodmer had he, too, been derelict? Bailley 
appeared, his boasted courage limp, his prowess 
pricked. He asked to have a man pointed out — any 
two or three men — and he would see that the early 
stage should not go away empty. But a ^voman, a 
woman in half mourning was difTerent, and beside, 
this was a different woman. She was an American, of 
course, but probably against her will. Her name was 
Osbourne and she was from San Francisco. She spoke 
good French and was an artist. 

One of the Stevensons sneezed; the other took a lofty 
and supercilious attitude of indifference. 
It was tacitly admitted that the woman should be 
allowed to remain, her presence being a reminder to 
Siron of remissness, and to Bailley of cowardice. 
So the matter rested, the Siron Club being in tempo- 
rary disgrace, the unpleasant feature too distasteful 
even to discuss. 

As the days passed, however, it was discovered that 
Mrs. Osbourne did not make any demands upon the 
Club. She kept her own counsel, rose early and worked 
late, and her son and daughter were well behaved 
and inclined to be industrious in their studies and 
sketching ;«• ^» 

One day it was discovered that Robert Louis had 
gotten lunch from the Siron kitchen and was leading 
the Osbourne family on a little excursion to the wood 
back of Rosa Bonheur's. 

Self>appointed scouts who happened to be sketching 
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over that vfky came back and reported that Mrs. 
Osbourne was seen painting, while Robert Louis sat 
on a rock near by and told pirate tales to Lloyd, the 
twelve-year-old boy. 

A week later Robert Louts had one of his " bad spells," 
and he told Bob to send for Mrs. Osbourne. 
Nobody laughed after this. It was silently and unan- 
imously voted that Mrs. Osbourne was a good fellow 
and soon she was enjoying all the benefits of the Siroo 
Club. When a frivolous member suggested that it be 
called the Syren Club he was met by an oppressive 
stillness and black looks. 

Mrs. Osbourne was educated, amiable, witty and wise. 
She evidently knew humanity, and was on good terms 
v/ith sorrow, although sorro^v never subdued her; 
what her history was nobody sought to inquire. When 
she sketched, Robert Louis told pirate stones to 
Lloyd S<^ .i<k 

The Siron Club took on a degree of sanity that it had 
not known before. Little entertainments were given 
where Mrs. Osbourne read to the company from an 
unknown American poet, Joaquin Miller by name, and 
Bob expounded 'Walt Whitman. 

The Americans as a people evidently were not wholly 
bad — at least there was hope for them I 
Bob began to tire of Barbizon, and 6nally went back 
to Edinburgh alone. Arriving there he had to explain 
why Robert Louis did not come too. Robert Louis 
had met an American woman, and they seemed to like 
each other. 
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LITTLE The parents of Robert Louis did not laugh — they were 
JOURNEYS grieved. Their son, who had always kept himself clear 
from feminine entanglements, was madly, insanely in 
love with a woman, the mother of t^wo gro^wn-up 
children, and a married woman and an American at 
that — it was too much ! 

Just how they expostulated and how much, will never 
be kno^Arn. They declined to go over to France and see 
her, and they declined to have her come to see them 
— a thing Mrs. Osbourne probably would not have done 
at that time, anyway. 

But there was a comfort in this, their son was in much 
better health, and several of his articles had been ac- 
cepted by the London magazines. 

So three months %vent by, and suddenly and without 
notice Robert Louis appeared at home, and in good 
spirits S^ S^ 

As for Mrs. Osbourne, she had sailed for America 
with her two children. The elder Stevensons breathed 
more freely. 
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N August 10, 1879, Robert Louis sailed 
from Glasgow for New York on the 
steamship " Devonia." It was a sudden 
move, taken without consent of his pa- 
rents or kinsmen. The young man wrote 
a letter to his father, mailing it at the 
dock. When the missive reached the 
father's hands that worthy gentleman 
was unspeakably shocked and terribly grieved. He 
made frantic attempts to reach the ship before it had 
passed out of the Clyde and rounded into the North 
Sea. but it was too late. 

He then sent two telegrams to the Port of London- 
derry, one to Louis begging him to return at once as 
his mother was very sick, and the other message to 
the captain of the ship ordering him to put the wilfol 
son ashore bag and baggage. 

The things v/e do v/hen fear and haste are at the helm 
are usually wrong, and certainly do not mirror our 
better selves. 

Thomas Stevenson was a Scotchman, and the Scotch, 
a certain man has told us, are the owners of a trinity 
of bad things— Scotch whiskey, Scotch obstinacy and 
Scotch religion. What the first mentioned article has 
to do with the second and third, I do not know, but 
certain it is that the second and third are hopelessly 
intertwined, this according to Ian MacLaren, who 
ou^it to know. This obstinacy in right proportion 
constitutes will, and without will life languishes and 
projects die a-boming. But mixed up with this relig> 
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LITTI-E iouB obstinacy is a goodly jigger of secretiveness, and 
lOURNEYS In order to gain his own point the religion of the owner 
does not prevent him from prevarication. In " Marga- 
ret Ogilvie," that exquisite tribute to his mother by 
Barrie, the author shows us a most religious woman 
who was well up to the head of the Sapphira class. 
QThe old lady had been reading a cenain book and 
there was no reason why she should conceal the fact, 
save that her pride and obstinacy stood in the way, 
the having once denounced the work. The son sudden- 
ly enters and finds the mother sitting quietly looking 
out of the window. She was suspiciously quiet. The 
son questions her somewhat as follows: 
"What are you doing, mother?" 
"Nothing," was the answer. 
"Have you been reading?" 
"Do I look like it?" 
"Why, yes, the book on your lapl" 
"What book?" 

"The book under your apron." 

And so does this sweetly charming and deeply relig- 
ious old lady prove her fitness in many w^ays to 
membership in the liar's league. She secretes, prevari- 
cates, lays petty traps, and mouses all day long. The 
Eleventh Commandment, "Thou Shalt not Snoop," 
evidently had never been called to her attention, and 
«ven her gifted son is seemingly totally unaware of it. 
So Thomas Stevenson, excellent man that he was, 
turned to subterfuge, and telegraphed his run-away 
son that his mother was sick, appealing to his love for 
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his mother to lure him back. Q However, children do 
not live with their forbears for nothing — they know 
their parents just as well as their parents know them. 
Robert Louis reasoned that it was quite as probable 
that his father lied as that his mother was sick. He 
yielded to the stronger attraction — and stuck to the 
ship £» £» 

He was sailing to America because he had received 
word that Fanny Osboume was very ill. Half a world 
divided them, but attraction to lovers is in inverse 
ratio to the square of the distance. 
He must go to her I 

She ^as sick and in distress. He must go to her. 
The appeals of his parents, even their dire displeasure 
— the ridicule of relatives, all v/ere as naught. He had 
some Scotch obstinacy of his own. Every fibre of his 
being yearned for her. She needed him. He was going 
to her! 

Of course his action in thus sailing away to a strange 
land alone was a shock to his parents. He was a man 
in years, but they regarded him as but a child, as in- 
deed he was. He had never earned his own living. He 
was frail in body, idle, erratic, peculiar. His Sashing 
wit and subtle insight into the heart of things were 
quite beyond his parents — in this he was a stranger to 
them. Their religion to him was gently amusing and 
he congratulated himself on not having inherited it. 
He had a pride too, but Graham Balfour says it was 
French pride, not the Scotch brand. He viewed him- 
self as a part of the passing procession. His own velvet 
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LITTLE jacket and marvelous manifestations in neckties added 
rOURNEYS interest to the show. And that he admired his own 
languorous ways there is no doubt. His " Dr. Jekyl & 
Mr. Hyde" he declared in sober earnest in which was 
concealed a half smile, iwas autobiography. And this 
is true, for all good things that every writer writes are 
a self- confess ion. 

Stevenson was a hundred men in one and "his years 
were anything from sixteen to eighty," says Lloyd 
Osbourne in his " Memoirs." 

But when a letter came from San Francisco saying 
Fanny Osbourne was sick, all of that dilatory, pro- 
crastinating, gently trifling quality went out of his soul 
and he was possessed by one idea — he must go to her! 
<(The captain of the ship had no authority to follow 
the order of an unknown person and put him ashore, 
so the telegram was given to the man to whom it 
referred. He read the message, smiled dreamily, tore 
it into bits and dropped it on the tide. And the ship 
turned her prow toward America and sailed away. 
QSo this was the man who had no firmness, no deci- 
sion, no will ! 

Aye, heretofore he had only lacked a motive. 
Now love supplied it. 

77^ 
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T is life supplies the writer his theme. 
People who have not lived, no matter 
how grammatically they may write, 
have no message. 

Robert Louis bad now severed the um- 
bilical cord. He was going to live his 
own life, to earn his own living. He 
could do but one thing, and that was 
to write. He may have been a procrastinator in every- 
thing else, but as a writer he was a skilled mechanic. 
And so straightv/ay on that ship he began to work his 
experiences up into copy. Just what he wrote the 
worid will never know, for although the MS. was 
sold to a publisher, yet Barabbas did not give it to the 
people. There are several ways by which a publisher 
can thrive. To get paid for not publishing is easy 
money — it involves no risk. In this instance an Edin- 
burgh publisher bought the MS. for thirty pounds in- 
tending to print it in book form showing the experi- 
ence of a Scotchman in search of a fortune in Ne^ 
York. In order to verify certain dates and data the 
publisher submitted the MS. to Thomas Stevenson. 
Great was that gentleman's interest in the literary 
venture of his son. He read wath a personal interest, 
for he was the author of the author's being. But as he 
read he felt that he himself was placed in a most 
unenviable light, for although he was not directly 
mentioned, yet the suffering of the son on the emi- 
grant ship seemed to point out the father as one who 
disregarded his parental duties. And above all things 
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LITTLE Thomas Stevenson prided himself on being a good 
[OURNEYS provider i*- ^ 

Thomas Stevenson straightway bought the HSS. from 
the publisher for one hundred pounds. 
On hearing of the fate of his book Robert Louis inti- 
mated to his father that thereafter it would be as well 
for them to deal direct with each other and thus save 
the middleman's prolits. 

However, the father and son got together on the MSB. 
question some years later, and the over^sensitive 
parent was placated by striking out certain passages 
that might be construed as aspersions, and a few 
direct complimentary references inserted, and th« 
printer got the book on payment of two hundred 
pounds ^^ ^^ 

The transaction turned out so well that Thomas 
Stevenson said "I told you so," and Robert Louis 
saw the patent fact that hindsight, accident and fear 
sometimes serve us quite as well as insight and 
perspicacity, not to mention perspicuity. We aim for 
one target and hit the bulls-eye on another. We sail 
for a certain port, where unknown to us, pirates lie in 
wait, and God sends His storms and drives us upon 
Treasure Island. There we load up with ingots; the 
high tide floats us and we sail away for home with our 
unearned increment to tell the untraveled natives how 
we are ihe people and wisdom will die with us. 
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OBERT LOUIS was a sick man. The 
|. ship was crowded, and the fare and 
quarters were far from being what he 
always had been used to. The people 
he met in the second cabin were neither 
literary nor artistic, but some of them 
had right generous hearts. 
' On being interrogated by one of his 
messmates as to his business, Robert L,ouis replied 
that he was a stone-mason. The man looked at his 
long, slim, artistic fingers and knew belter, but he did 
not laugh. He respected this young man with the hec 
tic flush, reverenced his secret whatever it might be, 
and smuggled delicacies from the cook's galley for the 
alleged stone-mason. " Thus did he shovel coals of 
fire on my head until to ease my heart I called him 
aft one moonlight night and told him J was no stone- 
mason, and begged him to forgive me for having 
sought to deceive one of God's own gentlemen." 
Meantime, every day our emigrant turned out a little 
good copy, and this made life endurable, for was it not 
Robert Louis himself who gave us this immonal line, 
" I know what pleasure is, for I have done good work." 
(^ He was going to her 1 

Arriving in Ne»r York he straightwray invested two 
good dollars in a telegram to San Francisco, and five 
cents in postage on a tetter to Edinburgh. 
These two things done he would take time to rest up 
for a few days in New York. One of the passengers had 
given bim the address of a plain and respectable tav- 
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LITTLE ern, where an honest laborer of scanty purse could 
'JOURNEYS find food and lodging. This was No. Ten, 'West Street. 
Q Robert Louis dare not trust himself to the regular 
transfer company, so he listened to the siren song of 
theownerof a one-horse express wagon who explained 
that the distance to No. Ten, West Street was some- 
thing to be dreaded, and that live dollars for the pas- 
senger and his two tin boxes was like doing the work 
for nothing. 

The money was paid; the boxes were loaded into the 
wagon, and Robert Louis, seated upon one of them, 
with a horse blanket around him, in the midst of a 
pouring rain, the driver cracked his ^vhip and started 
away. He drove three blocks to starboard and one to 
port, and backed up in front of No. Ten, West Street, 
which proved to be almost directly across the street 
from the place where the "Devonia" was docked. But 
strangers in a strange country cannot ai^ue — they can 
only submit. 

The landlord looked over the new arrival from behind 
the bar, and then through a little window called for 
his wife to come in from the kitchen. 
The appearance of the dripping emigrant who insisted 
in answer to their questions that he was not sick, and 
that he needed nothing, made an appeal to the mother- 
heart of this wife of an Irish saloon-keeper. 
Straightway she got dry clothes from her husband's 
wardrobe for the poor man, and insisted that he should 
at once go to his room and change the wet garments 
for the dry ones. She then prepared him supper which 
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he ate in the kitchen, and choked for gratitude when 
this middle-aged, stout and illiterate woman poured 
his tea and called him "dear heart." 
She asked him where he was going and what he was 
going to do. He dare not repeat the story that he was 
a stone-mason — the woman knew he was some sort 
of a superior being, and his answer that he was going 
out wrest to make his fortune lAias met by the Irish-like 
response, "And may the Holy Mother grant that ye 
find it. •■ 

It is very curious how gentle and beautiful souls find 
other gentle and beautiful souls even in bar-rooms, 
and among the lowly — I really do not understand it! 
QIr his book Robert Louis paid the landlord of No. 
Ten, West Street such a heartfelt compliment that 
the traditions still invest the place, and the present 
landlord is not forgetful that his predecessor once en- 
tertained an angel unawares. When the literary pil- 
grim enters the door, scrapes his feet on the sanded 
floor and says "Robert Louis Stevenson," the bar- 
keeper and loafers straighten up and endeavor to put 
on the pose and manner of gentlemen, and all the cour- 
tesy, kindness and consideration they can muster are 
yours. 

The man who could redeem a ^A'eat Street barkeeper 
and glorify a dock saloon must have been a remarka- 
ble personality, 
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LITTLE ^ TSfa^.-^Q 8®^ properly keel-hauled for his over- 
TOURNEYS R'^-j^i^w^' land emigrant passage across the con- 
tinent Robert Louis remained in New 
York three days. The kind landlady 
packed a big basket of food — not ex- 
actly the kind to tempt the appetite of 
an invalid — but all flavored with good 
will, and she also at the last moment 
presented a pillow in a new calico pillow case that has 
been accurately described, and the journey began. 
There was no sleeping-car for the author of "A Lodg- 
ing for the Night." He sat bolt upright and held tired 
babies on his knees, or tumbled into a seat and wooed 
the drowsy god. The third night out he tried sleeping 
flat in the aisle of the car on the floor until the brake- 
man ordered him up, and then two men proposed to 
fight the officious brakeman if he did not leave the man 
alone. To save a riot Robert Louis agreed to obey the 
rules. It was a ten-days' trip across the continent, 
filled with discomforts that would have tried the con- 
stitution of a strong man. Robert Louis arrived "bilgy" 
as he expressed it, but alive. 

Mrs. Osbourne was better. The day she received the 
telegram was the turning point in her case. The doc- 
tor perceived that his treatment was along the right 
line, and ordered the medicine contmued. 
She was too ill to see Robert Louis — it was not neces- 
sary anyway. He v/as near and this was enough. She 
began to gain. 

Just here seems a good place to say that the foolish 
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story to the effect that Mr. Osbourne was present at 
the wedding and gave his wife away, has no founda- 
tion in fact. Robert Louis never saw Mr. Osbourne and 
never once mentioned his name to any one so far as 
we know. He was a mine prospector and speculator, 
fairly successful in his work. That be and his wife 
were totally different in their tastes and ambitions is 
well understood. They v/hom God has put asunder no 
man can join together. The husband and wife had sep- 
arated, and Mrs. Osbourne w/ent to France to educate 
her children — educate them as far from their father as 
possible d^ Also she wished to study art on her own 
account. So blessed be stupidity — and heart hunger 
and haunting misery that drive one out and away. 
She returned to California to obtain legal freedom and 
make secure her business affairs. There are usually 
three parties to a divorce, and this case was no excep- 
tion S*- &»■ 

It is a terrible ordeal for a woman to face a divorce 
court and ask the state to grant her a legal separation 
from the father of her children 5<^ Divorce is not a 
sudden, spontaneous affair — it is the culmination of a 
long train of unutterable woe. Under the storm and 
stress of her troubles Mrs. Osbourne had been stricken 
with fever. Sickness is a result — and so is health. 
When Robert Louis arrived in San Francisco Mrs. 
Osbourne grew better. In a few months she pushed her 
divorce case to a successful conclusion. Mr. Osbourne 
must have been a man with some gentlemanly in- 
stincts, for he made no defence, provided a liberal little 
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LITTLE fortune for his former family, and kindly disappeared 
JOURNEYS from view .^ 3*> 

Robert Louis did desultory work on newspapers in 
San Francisco and later at Monterey, with health up 
and down as hope fluctuated. In the interval a cable- 
gram had come from his father saying, " Your allow- 
ance is two hundred and fifty pounds a year." This 
meant that he had been forgiven, although not very 
graciously, and was not to starve. 

Robert Louis Stevenson and Fanny Osbourne were 
married May 10, 1680. 

"The Silverado Squatters" shows how to spend a 
honeymoon in a miner's deserted cabin, a thousand 
miles from nowhere. The Osbourne children were al- 
most grown, and were at that censorious age when 
the average youngster feels himself capable of taking 
mental and moral charge of his parents. But these 
children were diR'erent; then, they had a different 
mother, and as for Robert Louis, be was certainly a 
different proposition from that ever evolved from cre- 
ation's matrix. He belongs to no class, evades the 
label, and fits into no pigeonhole. The children never 
called him "father "" — he was always " Louis " — sim- 
ply one of them. He married the family and they mar- 
ried him. He had captured their hearts in France by 
his story-telling, his flute-playing and his skilful tal- 
ent with the jack-knife. Now he was with them for 
all time, and he was theirs. It was the most natural 
thing in the world. 

Mrs. Stevenson was the exact opposite of her husband 
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in most things. She was quick, practical, accurate and 
bad a manual dexterity in housekeeping way beyond 
the lot of most women. With all his half-invalid, lan- 
guid, dilettante ways Robert L.ouis adored the man or 
woman who could do things. Perhaps this was why 
his heart went out to those who go down to the sea 
in ships — the folk whose work is founded not on theo< 
lies but on absolute mathematical la^vs. 
In their sixteen years of married life, Robert Louis 
never tired of %vatching Fanny at her housekeeping. 
"To see her turn the Bapjacks by a simple twist of 
the wrist is a delight not soon to be forgotten, and my 
joy is to see her hanging clothes on the line in a high 
wind." fl^ .^^ 

The folks at home labored under the hallucination that 
Robert Louis had married "a native Californian," and 
to them a " native " meant a half-breed Indian. The 
fact was that Fanny was bom in Indiana, but this ex- 
planation only deepened the suspicion, for surely peo- 
ple who lived in Indiana are Indians, any one would 
know that ! Cousin Robert made apologies and explan- 
ations, although none were needed, and placed himself 
under the ban of suspicion of being in league to pro- 
tect Robert Louis, for the fact that the boys had 
always been quite willing to lie for each other had 
been well known. 

Mrs. Stevenson made good all that Robert Louis lacked. 
In physique she was small, but sturdy and strong ^ 
Mentally she was very practical, very sensible, very 
patient. Then she had wit, insight, sympathy and that 
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LITTLE of writing just for fun, for some one else, it has not 
JOURNEYS yet been discovered. 

The miracle is that Robert Louis the Scotchman 
should have been so perfectly understood and appre- 
ciated by this little family from the other side of the 
world. The Englishman coming to America speaks a 
different language from ours — bis allusions, symbols, 
aphorisms belong to another sphere. He does not un- 
derstand us, nor we him. But Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny Osboume must have been " universals,' 
for they never really had to get acquainted, they loved 
the same things, spoke a common language and best 
of all recognized that what we call " life " is n't life at 
the last, and that an anxious stirring, clutching for 
place, pelf and power is not nearly as good in results 
as to play the Bute, tell stories and keep house just 
for fun S* S^ 

The Stevenson spirit of gentle raillery was well illus- 
trated by Mrs. Strong in an incident that ran some- 
what thus: A certain boastful young person was tell- 
ing of a funeral where among other gorgeous things 
were eight "pall-berries." 

Said Mrs. Stevenson in admiration, "Just a-think, 
pall-berries at a funeral ; how delightful I " 
"My dear," said Robert Louis, reprovingly, "You 
know perfectly well that we always have pall-berries 
at our funerals in Samoa." 

" Quite true, my dear, provided it is pall-berry season." 
Q'-And suppose it is not pall-berry season, do we not 
have them tinned? " 
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fluidity of spirit which belongs only to the Elect Few 
who know that nothing really matters much either 
way. Such a person does not contradict, set folks 
straight as to dates, and shake the red rag of wordy 
warfare, even in the interests of truth. 
Then keeping house on Silverado Hill was only play- 
ing at " keep-house," and the way all hands entered 
into the game made it the genuine thing. People who 
keep house in earnest or do anything else in dead 
earnest are serious but not sincere. Sincere people are 
those who can laugh — even laugh at themselves, and 
thus are tbey saved from ossification of the heart and 
fatty degeneration of the cerebrum. The Puritans for< 
got ho^ to play, otherwise they v^ould never have 
hanged the witches or gone after the Quakers with 
fetters and handcuffs. Uric acid and crystals In the 
blood are bad things, but they are worse when they 
get into the soul. 

That most delightful story of "Treasure Island" was 
begun as a tale told 'round the evening camp-6re for 
Lloyd Osbourne. Then the hearers begged that it be 
written out, and so it was begun, one chapter a day. 
As fast as a chapter was written it was read in the 
evening to an audience that hung on every word, and 
speculated as to what the characters would do next. 
All applauded, all criticised — all made suggestions as 
to what was "true," that is to say, as to what the 
parties actually did and said. " Treasure Island " is the 
best story of adventure ever written, and if anybody 
knows a better recipe for story-writing than the plan 
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LITTLE "Yes, but there is a tendency to pick them green — 
JOURNEYS that Is awful ! " 

" But not so awful as to leave them on the bushes until 
they get rotten." 

Finck in his fine book, " Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty," says that not once in a hundred thousand 
times do you find a man and wife who have reached 
a state of actual understanding. 

Incompatibility comes from misunderstanding and 
misconstruing motives, or more often probably, attrib- 
uting motives where none exist. And until a man and 
woman comprehend the working of each other's mind 
and "respect the mood" there is no mental mating, 
and without a mental mating we can talk of owner* 
ship and rights, but not of marriage. 
The delight of creative work lies in self-discovery — 
you are mining nuggets of power out of your own cos- 
mos, and the find comes as a great and glad surprise. 
The kindergarten baby who discovers he can cut out 
a pretty shape from colored paper and straightway 
wants to run home to show mamma his find, is not far 
separated from the literary worker who turns a telling 
phrase, and straightway looks for Her, to read it to 
double his joy by sharing it. Robert Louis was ever 
discovering new beauties in his v/ite and she in him. 
Eliminate the element of surprise and anticipate every- 
thing a person can do or say, and love is a mummy. 
Thus do we get the antithesis — understanding and sur- 
prise S* .l»' 
Marriage worked a miracle in Robert Louis — suddenly 
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he became industrious. He ordered that a bell should 
be tinkled at six o'clock every morning or a whistle 
blown as a sign that he should "get away," and at 
once he began the work of the day. More probably he 
had begun it hours before, for he had the bad habit of 
the midnight brain. 

Kipling calls Robert Louis our only perfect artist in 
letters — the man who filed down to a hair. Robert 
Louis knew no synonyms, for him there wras the right 
word and none other. He balanced the sentence over 
and over on his tongue, tried and tried again until he 
found the cadence that cast the prophetic, purple 
shadow — that not only expressed a meaning, but which 
tokened what would follow. 

"Treasure Island" opened the market for Stevenson 
and thereafter there was a demand for his wares. 
Health came back; and the folks at home seeing that 
Robert Louis was getting his name in the papers, and 
noting the steady, triumphant tone of sanity in all he 
wrote, came to the conclusion that his marriage was 
not a failure. 
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BOVE all men in the realm of letters 
Robert Louis bad tbat peculiar and di- 
vine thing called " charm." To know 
him was to love him, and those who 
did not love him did not know him Z^ 
This welling grace of spirit was also 
the possession of his wife. 
In his married life Stevenson was al> 



ways the lover, never the loved. The habit of bis mind 
was shown in these lines : 

TO MY WIFE 

Trutty. dusky, vivid, tni*. 
With %y** of Kolil ■"■1 tMambl* d«w, 
SiMl trua and bUda MralKhl, 
Tb« Cnai Artiaan mad* nty maia. 

HoooT, courag*. valor, fit*. 
A lova thai Ufa could navM tira, 
Death quencb nor evil «tir, 
Tha Mifhty Maitar );ava to hat. 

TMchat, pupil, comrade, wife, 
A (ellow-farer trua through iifa. 
Heart-whole and »oul &ee. 
The aufutt Paihvr (ava lo ma. 

Edmund Gosae gives a pen-picture of Stevenson thus: 
QI came home dasczled with my new friend, saying as 
Constance does of Arthur. " Was ever such a gracious 
creature born ? " That impression of ineffable mental 
charm was formed at the Brst moment of acquaintance, 
about 1877, and it never lessened or became modified. 
Stevenson's rapidity in the sympathetic interchange 
of ideas was, doubtless, the source of it. He has been 
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described as an " egotist," but I challenge the descrip- 
tion. If ever there was an altruist it was Louis Steven- 
son; he seemed to feign an interest in hiraself merely 
to stimulate you to be liberal in your confidences. 
Those who have wntten about him from later impres- 
sions than these of which I speak seem to me to give 
insufficient prominence to the gaiety of Stevenson. It 
was his cardinal quality in those early days. A child< 
ijike mirth leaped and danced in him ; he seemed to 
^Skip the hills of life. He was simply bubbling with 
luips and jest; his inherent earnestness or passion 
ritbout abstract things was incessantly relieved by jo- 
cosity; and when he had built one of his intellectual 
castles in the sand, a wave of humor was certain to 
sweep in and destroy it. I cannot, for the life of me 
recall any of his jokes ; and written down in cold blood, 
they might not seem funny if I did. They were not wit 
so much as humanity, ihe many-sided outlook upon 
life. I am anxious that his laughter-loving mood should 
not be forgotten because later on it was partly, but I 
think never wholly quenched by ill health, responsi- 
bility, and ihe advance of years. He was often, in the 
old days excessively and delightfully silly — silly with 
silliness of an inspired schoolboy ; and I am afraid that 
our laughter sometimes sounded ill in the ears of age. 
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LITTLE ff^35^^^ VISIT to Scotland and the elders ca- 
JOURNEYS ft Kr'J^V^ J pitulated, apologized and asked quarter. 

Thomas Stevenson was so delighted 
with Lloyd Osbourna that he made the 
boy his chief heir, and declared in pres- 
ence of Robert Louis that he only re- 
gretted that his own son was never 
half so likely a lad. To which Robert 
Louts replied, " Genius always skips one generation." 
C( Health had come to Robert Louis in a degree he had 
never before known. He also had dignity and a preci- 
sion such as his parents and kinsmen had despaired of 
ever seeing in one so physically and mentally vacilla- 
ting £^ d» 

Stevenson was once asked by a mousing astrologer to 
state the date of his birth. Robert Louis looked at his 
wife soberly and slowly answered, " May Tenth, Eigh- 
teen Hundred and Eighty." And not a smile crossed 
the countenance of either. Each understood. 
That the nature of Stevenson was buoyed up, spirit- 
ualized, encouraged and given strength by his marriage, 
no quibbler has ever breathed the ghost of a doubt. 
His vrife supplied him the mothering care that gave 
his spirit wing. He loved her children as his own and 
they reciprocated the affection in a way that embalms 
their nsimes in amber forevermore. 
When Robert Louis, after a hemorrhage, sat propped 
up in bed, forbidden to speak, he wrote on a pad with 
pencil, "Mr. Dumbleigh presents his compliments and 
praises God that he is sick so he has to be cared for 
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by two tender, loving fairies. Was ever a man so 
blest?" 

Again he begins the day by inditing a poem, "To the 
bare, brown feet of my wife and daughter dear." And 
this, be it remembered was alter the bare, brown feet 
had been running errands for him for thineen years. 
And think you that \vonien so loved, and by such a 
man, would not fetch and carry and run and find their 
highest joy in ministering to him ? If he were thrice 
blest in having them, as he continually avowed, hov/ 
about them ? It only takes a small dole of love when 
fused with loyalty to win the abject, dog-like devotion 
of a good woman 5^ On the day of his death Steven- 
son said to his wife, " You have already given me 
fourteen years of life." And this is the world's verdict 
— fourteen years of life and love, and without these 
fourteen years the name and fame of Robert Louis 
Stevenson v/ere v/rit in water; with them •' R.L.S." 
has been cut deep in the granite of time, but better 
still, the gentle spirit of Stevenson lives again in the 
common heart of the world in lives made better. 
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S U C C E S S 

[E has achieved success who 
has lived well, laughed often, 
and loved much, who has en- 
joyed the trust of good women, 
and the respect of intellectual 
men and the love of little 
children, who has filled his niche and accom- 
plished his task, and who has left the world 
better than he found it whether by an im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued 
soul, who has never lacked appreciation of 
earth's beauty or failed to express it, who has 
always looked for the best in others and 
given them the best he had, whose life was 
an inspiration, and whose memory is a bene- 
diction. — Jessie A. Sfanley. 
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THE Scene uf the play is laid in Coostaatinople 
in Uie year 500. Justinian is the Emperor of the 
Eastern Roman Empire and divides the power 
of the throne equally with his wife. Gibbon says : 
"The reifni of Justinian and Theodora supplies the 
one gleam of light during the Dark Ages. At that 
time ttie Roman Law was contained in five thousand 
books which no fortune could buy, and no intellect 
could comprehend." The Law tlien was about where 
our Law is to-day. To meet the difficulty Justinian, 
on the suggestion of Theodora, carried tlie Roman 
Law Rf^oks into the street and made a bonfire of 
diem. With llie helpof his wife he then compiled the 
book known to us as the "Justinian Code," upon 
which tlie Common Law of England is built. This 
drama gives the reasons which actuated the man and 
woman in their work. 
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Ja MtnmiL rnirrix. F.i>iT«i L. J. II 

iVur Sir: For - limwilh, plaae wad tbc 
Nutloiul Ua«>il>ur ta mt tn -.- — Monlti*. 
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FECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR BIBLIOPEGY 



OVR MR. KINDER uow d«vote« all his rime lo our 
Hook bi nil ine Department for flne bin<Iiag» aiiil 
special Jobs j* Our edition work ta enilrcly Rcparatc. 
Ttiu» all bookbinding we do (or our friends receives (he 
direct Htteiition of one ol the most anlstic bindersi & keen- 
est critics of bookbimliiiKinAmericii.Mr.Kioderlsalsoin 
touch with all bookbinding ccntcnc of Kurope. and any- 
thing new that hu merit is immediately addwltooiir stock. 
ICvery (!□« Job Is k Ivcn an individual bindini: J* J* J* Jt Jt 

PRICES FOR BOOKBINDING 

THK PHILISTINES 

Ptain boArda, leather backs, per volunw - S .75 

LITTLE JOURNEYS 

Plain boanU, leather backs, per vutunie - - l,M 

Oo^.e Sht-cp, Silk Lined, 'per volume - - 1.50 

Baorda. oo^e cull b«ck and corncm, per volume 1.50 
Abova tiindiniM ■iclunacd tus iBcallilv aumbcn at Ih« Ddce* quoted. 

BOOKS IN SIZE UP TO OCTAVO 
Oo7.c Sheep. Silk Lined ... IM up 

Ooze cnir. .Silk Uncd, Turned Edges • - 3.00 up 

Plain boards, leather bikcka - ■ t.OOup 

Boiards, ooze or plain calf back dim) coriteta - 3.0O up 
Three- Fourths Levant, or .\ntiqiic Pig Skin 5.0* up 

Full l^vuiii. Anlique Pii: Skin, or Modeled Calf 15.00 up 
Full Parchment. Boards .... lO.W up 
Mcniling. Cleaning. Plate Insertinn and Jabj requirtnn 
mnrc wnrk than usual, extra charges ore made. 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aun>ra, Erie County, New York, U. S. A. 



New Helps for Teachers of English 

OtR OKMIMi STUDIES IN COLLKCr, KNGI.ISH 'U IN Sl'hniEH' 
tuvr pruvcil to helpful uiil poituUi Ik** veluveaddHi the lotion loc: 

GRAMMAR GRAOR SERIES 
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» MAinikta 
TREPALMER COUP 
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The Kempton Pictures of "HIAWATHA" 

Ttihi 4> on ht>4i>lti^i-I> ii<-o bclp fof tcAr-bfn of Enrl>4>li- Flic [iktQi^Hi famlili 
T U >: I* A L »t L R C O M I' A N Y. M BromfwM Strttt. Bo«ifOi>. >Um. 



3 Valuable Books at a Bargain 

-ft..., 1,.., ff s---i-!„tisin ■' hy ^i" " " ' ' \ M riiook 1 s. 
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t"" 'If ■• M||■^^^ nil',',.,, ^.1 

•JKiWHih Wol mill ilf.ol. 

•• RartOfMi/ Mtwior^ Tralnlna " b v fi ^ 

IliKbly omiiiH-lr.liTl hy Kiiitalom ilail llii- f.-. ■ 

"RMtSOn" .\fonlhly—A l.ivr < « !■».> M« b«»Ih>. iI—IMik wiih Ptycfcle 

B«scutIl Spill lull I im anil !<«<■,- ThoUKtit lHc!iin«>. Kililrd bj- B. K- AUSriV. 

SnuM Extlloriali i>r« uoitcO bt ^ptrlluuliit Fitian round the wuilil Mc a yrttt. 

tr To lDtroduc« to Little Journev evaders, we will send tb« 
"R«*e«rch«B"Sc*'Mt-niory '■ boolu wtrh "Rfjuon" otMsyt-arfor 
tl.M ; or thGlwotMokR. cloth edit., and "RcsBon"on«yrar. $1 JO 

The Austin Publishing Company 

Rochester, Monroe Co., New York 



VERY PERSONAL 



-HE ROYCROFT REMINDER « CALENDAR 

;'; contains, for each day in the year 1907, an 
;"j Orphic by Fra Elberlus ; a touch or art in the 
woodcut; the wood cut for the back in our 
own woods by Ali Baba; & blank space Tor 
tickler, or a Friendship's Garland. If you do not like 
the orphic. just write a better one yourself in the 
blank space provided. 

THE REMINDER looked upon daily, at your desk, 
on the wall, or library table is warranted to bring you 
health, success, and the friendship of all Good People. 
It appeals to the eye, the intellect, the walletoski, " 

THOUSANDS OFMEN AND WOMEN. desponden 
sufTering, fearful, have been saved from the Operator's 
Tabic and been restored to the living world of L^ve, 
Laughter and Work by simply gating in the Silence 
upon the RKMiNDKR for a minute a day. The bolts 
are all blessed by the Pastor. 

DONOTREMlTbyDraft.Post-OfficeorExprcssOrder 
or by Resisiered Letter — such methods are d;ingt.-rous, 
cumbersome, objectionable and unbusinesslike. All 
remittances are atourrisk^we have faith in the honesty 
of Uncle Samuel and his boys wrho handle the mail. 

REMlTihe One Dollarnow,whilcyou think of it.cither 
a One Dollarbill or stamps, not that we need the money, 
but so as to place yourself en rapport with the Unities. 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA, EKIE COUNTY, N KV/ YORK 
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GOAT SKINS 

Velvet tinish; stJiuipcd (liscrccllj' in comer 
with Uoycroft trade-mark > Suitable for 
spreads, piUows or other uses that rniladi may 
L'k'ft. t'lilors: Ilrown, gray, ecru, old rose 
Ai maroon. Size : Between five ic eight sq. ft. 

THE PRICE IS $1.50 EACH, BY MAIL 


i^^^^^^M 


LOUNGE PILLOWS 

Simply two whole goat skins laced together 
over a pillow, with lloycroti mark in corner. 
\"ery deeorative and artistic. We have the 
pillows with edges cut square and laced over 
and over, or with flajw still on and edges un- 
trimmed. Colors; Brown, gray, ecru, old rose 
and maroon. Size: Twenty by twenty inches. 

THE PRICE IS $4.00 AND $5.00 i*^':::^'^) 
THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, which is in Erie County. \. V. 
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K have (HI hand ten weathered 
oak footstools like this out — 
price Five DoUai-s. Also four 
of them in liolid maliogany — 
price Six Dollars. 

Also twelve tabourets. No. 0.50j, in oak — 
Five Dollars, and four in solid mahogany 
— Six Dollars aiid Twenty-Five Cents. 
Q We have done our part in makiii;;; them 
(as well iis we could) and to induce you to 
do your part in ordering (as quick as you 
can) we will crate in with each stool or 
tabouret one of our weathered* oak book- 
racks. No. 0110, gratis — regular price One 
Dollar and Fifty C'ents. 
Elegant Httie gifts for appreciative ones. 
C[ This holds good until they are gonel 

THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora. N. Y. 
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T^^^NS^^ I seems really as if our 
K|%l/^wc^$ftl newspapers were busy 
r^B^lc^> to spread superstition. 
)^^C^l5^^5 Omensand dreams and 

i^&^Ma\^^ ... - , , 

KFwJtKPaR) P'"*^*"^'*'^ ^^^ reoordeo, 
jJJfM^^^Si^^i as if they were worth 




niindinjr. The iiiereasinj; fjisliion lor 
printing wonderful tales of erimesand 
accidents Is worse tlian ridiculous, as 
it corrupts both the pul>!ic taste and 
morals. It multiplies fables and crimes, 
tS: thus makes shwking tilings familiar 
while it witlulraws popular attention 
from familiar truth, becaase it is not 
shockinir. Surely, extraordinary events 
have not the best title to our studious 
attention i^ To study nature or man, 
we ought to know things that are 
in the ordinary course, not tlie unac- 
countable things that happen out of it. 
FISHER AMES 
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DO PRINTING 

' For their friends. Folders, with or with- 
out Envelopes, Booklets, Etc- We are the 
largest buyers of hand-made paper in 

1 America, and the rustle of folders on i 
hand-made paper attracts attention like 
the frou frou of a silk petticoat ^ ^^ ^ 
Our ornaments are not stock. We have 
artists to make special cover designs, if 
desired, for Booklets antl Catalogs. The 
man who gets business is the man who 
has a catalog that is not thrown away. 
Write us, telling whatprintingyou are in 
the market for, and we will send you 
samples. Address the Printing Dept. of 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N.Y. 
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